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INTRODUCTION 


Among  the  arts,  Music  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  enjoyed  and  the  least  understood.    Address- 
ing itself  for  the  most  part  directly  to  the  feelings, 
through  a  medium  that  is  evasive  and  ephemeral, 
revealing  through  its  system  of  symbols  only  pat- 
terns of  sound  which  have  no  commonly  accepted  or 
conventional  meanings  associated  with  them,  music 
can  mean  all  things  to  all  men.    Knowing  no  bound- 
aries of  language,  race,  color  or  creed,  its  appeal 
is  perhaps  more  universal  than  that  of  any  of  the 


other  arts.    For  these  reasons  it  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  "universal  language,"  the  "language  of  the 
emotions,"  the  "evoker  of  spiritual  and  universal 
truths,"  or  described  as  the  art  that  "leads  us  to 
the  brink  of  the  infinite,"  and  that  "sets  us  in  im- 
mediate touch  with  the  universe,"  etc.,  etc.    While 
all  of  this  might  in  a  sense  be  true,  such  airy  pane- 
gyrics bring  little  satisfaction  to  one  who  desires 
to  know  something  more  definite  about  the  nature 
of  music  and  the  scope  of  its  expressiveness. 


CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE    ARTS 


The  major  arts,  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing, Literature  and  Music  undoubtedly  have  many 
points  in  common.    They  all  manifest  personal  ex- 
pressions, made  permanent  through  the  use  of 
some  kind  of  material  or  medium  upon  which  an 
artist's  creative  imagination  works,  giving  to  that 
raw  material  a  meaningful  form  and  an  artistic 
value  that  can  be  communicated  to  others  and  re- 
turned to  at  will.    What  architecture  does  to  crude 
materials  and  space;  sculpture  to  marble,  bronze, 
wood,  etc.;  painting  to  pigment  and  a  flat  surface; 
and  poetry  to  words;  music  does  to  sound,  i.e.,  it 
raises  it  creatively  into  the  realm  of  beauty. 

But  it  is  in  the  differences  that  exist  between 
the  arts  that  the  qualities  peculiar  to  music  can 
most  readily  be  revealed.    There  are  several  pure- 
ly arbitrary  classifications  that  aid  in  revealing 
these  qualities,  one  of  them  being  on  the  basis  of 
the  media  from  which  they  are  fashioned.  We  speak  of 
the  TANGIBLE  ARTS,  those  possessing,  like 
Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting,  material  with 
which  there  is  a  possible  physical  contact;  static 
material  that  exists  in  space  and  is  seen;  or  of  the 
INTANGIBLE  ARTS,  Literature  and  Music,  the 
media  of  which  have  no  physical  projection;  dyna- 
mic material  that  exists  only  in  time  and  is  in- 
visible but  audible.    Thus,  on  the  basis  of  their 
media,  Archtecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting  are 
tangible,  visual,  spacial  and  static  arts;  Literature 
and  Music,  intangible,  audible,  temporal  and  dyn- 
amic ones. 

ARCHITECTURE,  the  most  real  and  practical  of 
the  arts,  uses  a  great  variety  of  tangible  materials; 
wood,  stone,  steel,  glass,  etc.    Each  presents  its 
own  aesthetic  as  well  as  practical  problem  to  the 
artist-architect  who  is  as  concerned  with  the  ul- 
timate beauty  of  his  building  as  he  is  with  its  func- 
tional construction.    Architecture,  unlike  the  other 
tangible  arts,  achieves  both  its  practical  and  artis- 


tic purpose  in  forms  not  copied  from  nature,  but  in- 
vented or  created  by  the  architect,  which  he  dis- 
poses under  laws  of  gravity  and  rules  of  balance. 
Having  nothing  in  the  world  of  reality  to  refer  to 
outside  of  itself,  we  cannot  speak  about  the  "sub- 
ject matter"  or  "meaning"  of  architecture  except  in 
architectural  terms,  i.e.,  it  is  a  purely  abstract 
art. 

SCULPTURE,  like  the  other  arts  except  Archi- 
tecture, need  serve  no  ultilitarian  end.    It  uses  a 
single  tangible  medium,  the  most  usual  being  either 
bronze,  stone,  wood  or  marble,  each  presenting  its 
own  artistic  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  artist. 
But  Sculpture,  unlike  Architecture,  does  refer  it- 
self to  the  world  of  physical  reality  where  it  finds  a 
limited  field  of  models  in  human  and  animal  forms. 
Although  its  medium  has  been  organized  non- 
representationally,  as  in  abstract  and  non-repre- 
sentational art,  it  does  and  has  always  throughout 
its  history  invited  representation  and  imitation. 
All  art,  of  course,  must,  through  the  imagination  of 
the  artist,  transcend  reality,  but  the  medium  of 
Sculpture  lends  itself  so  effectively  to  the  represen- 
tation of  visible  objects  that  the  expressive  poten- 
tialities of  the  art  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  ad- 
equately exploited  in  pure  abstraction,  i.e.,  when 
the  artist  deliberately  separates  the  closely  as- 
sociated qualities  from  the  object.    When  a  sculptor 
creates  either  a  non- representational  object  or  an 
abstraction,  he  loses  recognizable  form  and  his  art 
tends  to  become  "unintelligible."    By  removing  the 
"subject  matter"  or  "meaning"  he  enters,  with  his 
abstract  forms,  the  expressive  sphere  of  architec- 
ture, where  the  result  may  have  emotive,  but  not 
informative  meaning. 

PAINTING,  the  last  of  the  tangible  arts,  uses 
as  its  medium  pigment  in  a  so-called  vehicle, 
usually  oil  or  water,  and  applies  it  to  a  flat  surface. 
The  painter's  artistic  purpose  is  achieved  through  the 
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manipulation  of  line,  color,  and  space  distribu- 
tion, and,  although  as  a  creative  artist  these  are 
his  chief  concern,  he  has  an  unlimited  sphere  of 
subject  matter  to  draw  from,  for  anything  seen 
can  be  painted.    Although  mere  imitation  is  no 
more  his  aim  than  it  is  that  of  the  sculptor,  he 
refers  constantly  to  the  real  world  with  its  phys- 
ical objects  for  his  models.    What  has  been  said 
about  non- representational  or  abstract  intention 
in  sculpture  is  also  true  of  painting.    It  too  incurs 
the  dangers  of  "unintelligibility"  when  it  enters 
the  realm  of  the  abstract  and  loses  its  identity  as 
a  recognizable  object. 

With  LITERATURE  and  Music  we  cross  the 
border-line  into  the  intangible  arts.    Literature 
uses  as  its  medium  words—symbols  in  meaning- 
ful relation,  that  is  to  say,  language;  for  its  sub- 
ject matter  the  actions,  ideas,  motives,  aspirations 
and  conflicts  found  in  human  relationships.    From 
one  point  of  view,  its  medium  is  more  complex 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  arts,  for  words  them- 
selves have  an  intricate  nature.    They  can  have  a 
sensuous,  emotive  quality  like  sounds  in  music, 
but  these  sounds  and  their  symbols  have  ideas 
and  concepts  associated  with  them.    The  relation 
of  the  sensory  symbol  (the  word)  and  the  ideation- 
al meaning  is,  of  course,  quite  arbitrary,  since 
meanings  become  attached  by  convention.    Word- 
symbols,  however,  have  had  conventionally  ac- 
cepted meanings  long  before  they  were  used  as 
the  medium  of  literature.    Their  sounds,  whether 
actually  heard  as  in  speech,  or  mentally  heard  as 
in  reading,  immediately  evoke  a  whole  world  of 
definite  and  specific  imagery.    When  we  use  them 
as  a  means  of  daily  communication,  we  do  so  in  a 
practical  and  informative  way.    The  literary  artist, 
like  the  artist-architect,  sculptor  and  painter  has 
a  concern  far  beyond  this.    By  permeating  his 
medium  with  emotive  meaning  he  raises  it  above 
the  level  of  everyday  speech  into  the  realm  of  art 
expression.    We  are  then  moved,  not  merely  by 
the  statement  of  the  fact,  but  by  the  beauty  of  the 
expression  given  to  it  by  the  poet  in  terms  of 
sound  and  imagery.    In  Music,  the  imagery  and  in- 
formative meanings  are  denied  us.    Only  the  sound 
remains,  but  sound  is  lifted  to  the  heights  of  its 
expressive  powers. 

MUSIC,  like  Literature,  is  an  art  of  sound  also 
designated  by  symbols  (lines,  bars,  notes,  key 
signatures,  etc.),  but  these  symbols,  unlike  words, 
indicate  nothing  but  definite  tones  and  tone  rela- 
tionships.   They  do  not  inform  the  understanding 


because  they  have  no  conventionally  accepted 
meanings;  they  do  not  therefore  evoke  specific 
imagery,  or  transfer  from  the  mind  of  the  com- 
poser to  the  mind  of  the  listener  any  precise  ideas, 
concepts  or  exact  emotional  states.    Music's  mean- 
ing or  expression  must  not  be  sought  for  outside 
of  itself.    It  resides  wholly  within  the  boundaries 
of  tone. 

Tone,  not  sound  itself,  is  music's  medium. 
Nature  supplies  the  composer  with  nothing  but  the 
crudest  material.    It  does  not  provide  the  elements 
that  mould  sound  into  an  art  medium.    Rhythm, 
melody,  harmony,  instrumental  color,  and  tonal 
design  are  as  such  conceived  by  man.    He  has 
created  out  of  sound  a  system  of  sound  in  which 
the  material  is  no  longer  erratic,  indefinite  and 
uncodified.    Out  of  a  chaos  of  indeterminate  mate- 
rial he  has  evolved  throughout  the  centuries  an 
order  of  relationships  in  which  there  is  an  affinity 
between  each  and  all  of  its  parts.    The  composer 
working  with  this  system  is  able  to  transform 
sound  into  an  abstract  art  of  audible  tonal  form. 
As  tone  is  music's  medium,  the  specific  musical 
ideas  invented  by  the  composer  are  its  content;  its 
form,  the  manner  in  which  these  ideas  are  organ- 
ized. 

Music  and  architecture,  so  opposed  in  the  nature 
of  their  media,  show  striking  similarities  in  their 
limitations  of  expression.    Neither  has  a  prototype 
in  nature  from  which  to  copy;  both  the  architect 
and  the  composer  have  to  invent  their  forms.    Both 
are  by  nature  abstract  arts  and  therefore  refer  to 
nothing  outside  of  themselves  for  their  expression; 
both  the  architect  and  the  composer  are  concerned 
essentially  with  the  expressive  capacity  of  the 
sensuous  medium  itself.    The  chief  responsibility 
of  the  composer  to  his  art,  therefore,  is  to  reveal 
his  unusual  sensitivity  to  all  the  sensuous  aspects 
of  tone,  and  to  exploit  his  medium  with  all  the  im- 
agination and  skill  at  his  command. 

When  in  his  "Athenaeum"  Schlegel  calls  music 
"architecture  in  a  fluid  state,"  and  architecture 
"frozen  music,"  his  statement  is  more  than  a  trivial 
play  with  antitheses.    In  truth,  music  with  its  bal- 
anced repetition  of  parts,  with  its  tonal  members 
harmonizing  and  standing  in  relation  each  to  the 
other,  with  its  continuity  of  growth,  where  every 
bar,  phrase  or  section  is  what  it  is  because  of 
what  came  before,  offers  the  most  decided  analogy 
with  Architecture.    Both  are  manifestations  of  man's 
supreme  gift  for  creating  form — one  to  be  seen, 
the  other  to  be  heard,  both  to  be  felt. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORM  IN  MUSIC 

UNITY   AND   VARIETY  -  -  CONTRAST  AND   BALANCE 


Basically  music  is  given  form  by  means  of  a 
continually  recurring  musical  idea  (unity),  by  a 
constantly  modified  treatment  of  it  in  repetition 
(variety),  and  by  a  marked  divergence  or  digres- 
sion from  it  (contrast)  and  form  is  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  all  art.    Without  it,  the  media 
through  which  art  finds  expression  would  have  no 
meaning.    Formless  pieces  of  marble,  heterogen- 
eous groups  of  words,  masses  of  unrelated  sounds, 
without  conforming  to  some  superimposed  organ- 
ization or  arrangement,  would  have  little  artistic 
significance  or  value.    Whatever  the  medium,  sig- 
nificant form  in  art  results  from  the  working  out 
of  principles  that  achieve  unity  throughout  the 
whole,  variety  and  balance  within  the  parts,  and 
evolution  of  all  elements  to  the  same  end. 

Only  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  in  the  examin- 
ation of  the  construction  of  a  work  of  art,  can 
these  principles  be  thought  of  as  operating  inde- 
pendently; in  reality,  they  are  at  work  simultane- 
ously and  are  quite  interdependent.    Unity  in  an 
art  object  for  instance  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
inferring  some  degree  of  variety  and  contrast; 
nor  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  variety  or  con- 
trast without  reference  to  the  unified  whole.    Unity 
confers  upon  a  work  of  art  not  only  a  feeling  of 
wholeness  and  completeness,  but  it  endows  it  with 
an  individuality  that  makes  that  particular  art 
work  different  from  any  other.    This  wholeness  in 
turn  infers  an  underlying  relationship  between 
the  parts  that  compose  it.    Thus,  unity  can  be 
achieved  only  through  imposing  some  kind  of  pur- 
poseful direction  upon  all  of  the  separate  parts, 
i.e.,  unity  is_ unity  by  virtue  of  its  ability  to  bring 
variety  under  some  kind  of  control  and  relate  it, 
in  all  of  its  manifestations,  to  the  whole.    It  is 


sameness  in  difference,  unity  in  variety;  it  is  a 
principle  mediating  between  divergent  elements. 
Contrast  in  a  work  of  art  results  from  this  diver- 
sity of  adjacent  parts;  it  is  a  state  of  equipose  be- 
tween opposing  elements,  and  is  defined  as  bal- 
ance.   But  mere  difference  is  not  the  only  basis 
for  balance.    The  parts  in  conflict  or  opposition 
need  each  other  as  supplements,  and  both  belong 
to  a  larger  whole  in  which  they  create  a  kind  of 
unity.    Absolute  extremes,  the  inclusion  of  entirely 
irrelevant  elements,  destroy  balance  and  contrast, 
as  they  do  unity,  variety,  and  evolution,  i.e.  form 
itself. 

In  the  plastic,  spatial  and  static  arts,  the  whole 
composition  is  before  our  eyes,  and  we  can  readily 
observe  and  comprehend  the  organic  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  parts  and  their  function  in 
the  formation  "of  the  whole.    In  the  temporal,  aural 
art  of  music,  a  musical  idea  must  be  repeated  con- 
stantly to  make  its  impression  upon  the  memory, 
and  only  when  recognized  and  retained  can  it  re- 
veal its  relationship  and  contribution  to  the  com- 
position as  a  whole.    Thus,  music  demands  the 
exercise  of  an  active  and  retentive  memory  to  a 
degree  that  no  other  art  requires. 

The  following  pages  are  intended  to  aid  in  train- 
ing the  mind  to  retain  a  small  part  of  what  is  heard, 
to  recognize  it  when  it  reappears,  to  be  aware  of 
its  absence,  and  to  note  the  appearance  of  new  or 
the  modification  of  old  material.   Detailed  study  of 
a  composition's  form  should  never  be  an  end  in 
itself,  but  rather  a  means  by  which  our  perception 
is  awakened  and  sharpened.    It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  in  music,  as  in  all  art,  the  detection  of 
form  is  less  important  than  the  realization  of  the 
artist's  mastery  of  it. 


UNITY   AND   VARIETY 


Neither  unity  nor  variety  can  be  accomplished 
without  repetition.    Of  all  the  principles  of  con- 
struction, repetition  is  the  simplest  and  most  ele- 
mentary; it  is  rudimentary  in  the  creation  of  form 
in  any  art.    In  music,  as  in  architecture,  it  is  the 
chief  means  of  effecting  continuity,  coherence  and 
order.    One  thing  that  sharply  differentiates  music 
from  the  other  arts  is  the  fact  that  in  its  essence 
it  is  more  repetitive  than  any  of  the  others. 


The  fundamental  form  giving  element  in  music 
is  rhythm.    It  fashions  sound  into  patterns  of 
sound — recognizable  units  of  aural  structure. 
Until  music's  medium  by  means  of  rhythmic  sym- 
bols is  given  order  or  pattern,  sound  itself  cannot 
be  used  artistically  or  have  any  "meaning."    Once 
established,  these  patterns  must  be  repeated  and 
constantly  varied.    The  human  ear  has  been  a  defi- 
nite conditioning  factor  in  the  creation  of  form  in 


music;  human  anatomy  has  had  a  tremendous,  if 
indirect,  influence  on  its  development.    The  ear 
receives  fewer  impressions,  and  more  slowly, 
than  the  eye.    Therefore,  a  musical  idea  must  be 
repeated  constantly  to  make  an  impression  upon 
the  consciousness.    The  ear,  however,  is  easily 
fatigued  with  too  much  exact  repetition,  and  so, 
variety  of  some  sort  is  almost  immediately  nec- 
essary.   Too  much  repetition  ends  in  monotony; 
too  much  variety  in  confusion.    Between  these  two 
basic  form -giving  principles,  some  kind  of  equi- 
librium must  be  constantly  maintained. 

The  primary  task  of  composition  is  to  use 
ideas  introduced  by  repeating  them  with  variation 
and  transformation  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 
They  may  be  used  (a)  reiteratively,  e.g.,  repeated 
with  their  essential  characteristics  intact  or 
(b)  transformed  and  evolved  into  new  ideas.    An 
extended  theme  may  be  broken  up  into  various 
segments,  any  of  which  could,  with  repetition,  ex- 
pand into  a  section  of  any  prescribed  length.    Two 
or  more  such  ideas  introduced  together  could  be 
featured  in  combination  or  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion.   The  variety  of  treatment  to  which  musical 
ideas  can  be  subjected  is  infinite.    Whatever  their 
characteristics  and  however  manipulated,  these 
nucleus  ideas  function  in  form  only  when  they  are 


frequently  used,  and  in  their  various  appearances, 
relate  themselves  to  the  complete  composition; 
they  are  technically  known  as  "motives." 

A  MOTIVE  is  a  self-contained  group  of  tones, 
in  succession  or  combination- -a  short  tonal  or- 
ganization having  a  distinct  and  unique  pattern.    It 
has  within  itself  characteristics  which  can  be 
varied,  extended,  and  developed  without  complete 
loss  of  its  identity.    It  is  the  smallest  meaningful 
unit  of  musical  idea,  producing  upon  the  listener, 
a  single,  complete  and  distinct  impression.    Alone 
and  segregated  it  has  no  particular  significance. 
It  does  however  seem  to  leave  a  sense  of  incom- 
pleteness, which  demands  an  immediate  continu- 
ance of  the  idea.    With  constant  repetition  in  some 
form  or  other,  it  begins  to  function  as  a  unit  of 
structure  becoming  a  "motivating"  force  in  the 
creation  of  musical  form.    It  is  in  effect  a  nucleus 
from  which  either  a  theme,  a  section,  or  a  complete 
composition  can  be  constructed.    Fundamentally, 
unity  and  variety,  basic  principles  of  form,  are 
achieved  by  the  manner  in  which  a  motive  is  manip- 
ulated throughout  a  composition. 

The  following  examples  will  reveal  various 
methods  by  which  a  motive  can  function  to  give 
fundamental  form  to  music. 


FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

UNITY  AND  VARIETY:  REPETITION  OF  MOTIVE 
Example:       Beethoven.    Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  1st  movement 


Motive: 


<fe  t  S 


Description:    The  structure  of  this  motive  is  simple;  its  outstanding  characteristic  is  its  terse  rhythmic 
effect  which  it  retains  when  ever  it  appears  in  the  first  movement.    With  its  immediate 
repetition  lower  in  the  scale,  its  dynamic  force  is  immediately  felt: 
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Continuing  without  interruption,  it  spreads  itself  throughout  the  next  section  with  unrelenting  repetition, 
giving  its  innate  terseness  to  the  whole  section.    The  result  is  a  musical  fabric  that  is  tight  and  extrem- 
ely closely  woven. 
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This  repetition  of  the  motive  in  various  positions  forms  an  unbroken  line  which  results  in  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  musical  thought,  i.e.  a  theme. 
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Note  that  a  motive  is  not  significant  in  itself,  but  by  virtue  of  what  it  becomes,  and  that  as  the  motive 
repeats,  the  all-embracing  principle  of  form—organic  unity--is  achieved.    Thus  sound  becomes  mean- 
ingful in  terms  of  this  fundamental  tonal  organization. 


In  the  score  it  appears  thus: 


FIFTH  SYMPHONY 

by 

Beethoven 

First  Movement 


Flauti. 
Oboi. 

Clarinetti  in  Bb 

Fagotti. 

Corni  in  Eb 

Trombe  in  C. 

Timpani  in  C.  G. 

Violino  I. 

Violino  II. 

Viola. 
Violoncello. 

Basso. 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

UNITY  AND  VARIETY:    REPETITION  OF  MOTIVE 
Example:    Tchaikovsky.    Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  1st  movement. 

Motive : 


Description:    This  is  a  four  note  motive,  with  three  ascending  tones  and  a  sudden  drop  in  the  fourth. 
Note  the  tension  at  the  third  note  in  the  ascent  and  how  it  is  quickly  dissipated  with  the 
dropping  interval.    The  possibilities  of  musical  elaboration  and  development  again  lie 
within  the  motive  itself,  as  it  repeats  to  form  a  longer  area  of  theme: 
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Note  that  the  tension  resulting  from  the  three  ascending  notes  in  the  original  statement  of  the  motive  is 
now  increasingly  felt  throughout  the  line  as  the  motive  continues  to  repeat.    After  a  slight  pause,  the 
section  made  up  of  the  four  motives  is  repeated  and  extended.    Note  that  in  the  repetition  there  is  a 
slight  modification  of  sound  but  not  of  form  in  motive  number's.    The  highest  point  of  tension  is  achiev- 
ed when  the  motive  is  restated  at  the  end  of  the  repeated  line  high  in  the  scale.    There  is  then,  as  in  the 
original  motive,  a  descent  in  the  line  in  which  the  motive,  still  repeating  its  form,  relaxes  the  ascend- 
ing tension.    Thus  the  form  inherent  in  the  original  motive  y\ has  expanded  in  this  section  to 


As  the  movement  continues  (allegro  non  troppo)  the  motive  takes  on  a  dual  character.  There  is  a 
restatement  of  the  original  motive,  with  the  tempo  increased,  immediately  followed  by  a  modification 
in  which  its  form  is  altered  but  its  essential  character  retained.    It  appears: 
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The  increased  tempo  continues,  thus  effecting  an  immediate  tension  which  is  carried  to  a  dramatic 
climax.  Thus  far  the  tension  indicated  by-^Aof  the  original  motive  increased  over  an  area  of  con- 
stantly ascending  repetition  to —  \is  now  extended  by  motive  development  into: 
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In  the  score  it  appears  thus: 
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SYMPHONY  NO  6  (PATHETIQUE) 
by 
Tchaikovsky 
First  Movement 
j       Adagio  (Jz54) 


Flote  I 

Flote  II 

Flote  HI 
(Piccolo) 

Oboen 


Klarinetten  in  A 
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Fagotte       \Y 


Horner  in  F 

Trompeten  in  Bjy 

Posaunen 

Posaune  HI 
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Pauken  in  A,  E,  Es 


Violine  I 
Violine  II 
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Later  in  the  movement  it  reappears  and  develops  thus: 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

UNITY  AND  VARIETY:    REPETITION  OF  MOTIVE 
Example:   Haydn.    Symphony  No.  88  in  G  major,  1st  movement. 


Motive: 
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Description:    This  motive  is  simple  and  concise.    Its  chief  charm  is  its  precise  rhythmic  quality  which 
it  retains  throughout  the  movement.    Variety  in  its  treatment  is  immediately  felt  with 
modifications  in  its  form  as  it  repeats  to  create  a  complete  thematic  idea. 
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In  the  score  it  appears  thus: 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

UNITY  AND  VARIETY:    REPETITION  OF  MOTIVE 
Example:    Tchaikovsky.    Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  introduction  to  1st  movement. 


Motive: 
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Description:   This  motive  expands  into  new  material  to  make  a  complete  theme.    Its  expansion  into  a 
thematic  idea  is  indicated  in  the  following: 
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The  above  theme  is  built  upon  the  "question"  and  "answer"  or  antecedent  and  consequent  plan.    The  re- 
iterated "question"  represented  by  |  a  a  |  is  answered  by  the  reiterated  answer  |  b  b  | .    When  heard 
without  interruption,  these  clearly  constructed  phrases  have  the  feeling  of  a  coherent  unit. 
The  complete  section  (Introduction  to  the  movement)  is  symbolized  in  terms  of  this  material  as: 
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Sec.  II 
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Sec.  Ill 

a      T]H(b)(b) 

Note  the  combination  of  [a]  and  [F]  into  a  dual  motive  and  the  repetition  of  this  as  a  unified  section; 
also  the  extra  [IT]  in  section  III  to  give  greater  breadth  at  the  end  of  its  statement  as  a  theme. 


In  the  score  it  appears  thus: 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY 
by 
Tchaikovsky 
First  Movement 


Andante  (J  =  so) 
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Sec.  II 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

UNITY  AND  VARIETY:   REPETITION  OF  MOTIVE 
Example:   Mozart.    Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor  (K.  550),  1st  movement. 


Motive: 


y   illl  HA  is^ 


Description:   This  motive  is  made  up  of  a  repeating  small  figure  i Zj.  Jt  has  an  incomplete  feeling, 

but  in  its  immediate  repetition,  its  direction  is  changed 


*Pi 


and  a  more  satisfying  completeness  is  achieved.   This  dual  idea  is  repeated  and  the 
following  theme  results: 
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There  then  follows  this  short  digressing  section,  after  which  the  motive  reappears  to  extend  the  theme. 
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In  the  score  it  appears  thus: 


SYMPHONY  NO  40  IN  G  MINOR 

by 

Mozart 
First  Movement 


Oboi. 
ClarinettiinB. 

Flauto. 
Oboi. 


Fagotti. 


CornoinBalto.| 
Corno  in  G. I 

Violino  I.    | 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

UNITY  AND  VARIETY:    REPETITION  OF  MOTIVE 
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Example:   Mozart.   Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  4th  movement. 

a  b 


Motive : 
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Description:   Note  duality  of  motive.    Its  expansion  into  a  theme  is  here  indicated: 
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Later  in  the  movement,  page  70  (a)  is  persistently  used  and  distributed  thus: 
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In  the  score  it  appears  thus: 
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SYMPHONY  NO  40  IN  G  MINOR 

by 

Mozart 
Fourth  Movement 
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#ii 


3^r 


EtE 


WO: 


'«J 


m 


EX 


m 


Hi 


^a 


=k= 


^ 


=3 


E^E 


^E 


E^ 


68 


5  .'.04 


69 


Sg*S 


gj^ 


uMg^t&$mm 


661)1 


70 


71 


M.     ii   if     u     *■    u 

_|^r  f-4-r-rf-rT-H= 


fiftOl 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

CONTRAST  AND  BALANCE:    DIGRESSION 


Musical  form  is  achieved  fundamentally  by 
repetition.    By  this  rudimentary  principle,  as  has 
been  demonstrated,  a  small  idea  can  expand  into 
longer  and  longer  time  areas  of  ordered  sound  -- 
into  a  theme,  a  section  or  a  whole  movement.    As 
these  ideas  or  motives  reappeared  throughout 
the  above  compositions  slight  changes  in  their 
pattern,  their  rhythm,  or  their  direction  did  not 
destroy  their  identity.    Motives  are  infinite  in 
their  variety,  differing  in  length,  complexity  and 
musical  fecundity.    Some  are  essentially  rhyth- 
mic in  nature,  some  melodic  or  harmonic;  some 
are  difficult  and  abstruse  and  hard  to  detect, 
others,  like  the  examples  above,  comparatively 
obvious  in  structure  and  function;  all  music  is 
not  as  simple  in  its  motivic  construction. 

To  avoid  the  monotony  which  even  a  highly 
modified  treatment  of  the  same  motive  would  in 
time  incur,  to  create  a  greater  tension  and  con- 
tinued interest,  and  to  further  extend  its  form, 
music  seeks  the  aid  of  another  basic  form-giving 
principle,  balance.    While  variety  implies  con- 
stant change  in  the  same  element,  balance  im- 
plies contrast,  a  quality  resulting  from  the  divers- 
ity of  adjacent  parts. 


The  following  examples  demonstrate  this  prin- 
ciple at  work  in  the  creation  of  a  basic  musical 
design.    The  charts  are  arbitrary  arrangements 
constructed  to  enable  the  visual  sense  to  reinforce 
the  auditory  in  the  perception  of  abstract  sound 
patterns. 

It  must  be  understood  that  each  musical  com- 
position is  unique  in  its  form  and  expression  and 
that  no  such  arbitrary  system  of  symbols  as  em- 
ployed in  the  following  charts  can  fully  or  even  ad- 
equately indicate  the  intricacies  of  form  involved  in 
a  musical  composition.    Music  is  an  art,  not  a 
science,  and  the  meaning  of  symbols  other  than  mus- 
ical can  never  be  fixed  and  exact.    These  charts 
therefore  are  merely  devised  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  must  never  be  interpreted  as  an  end  in 
themselves;  they  are  not  meant  to  substitute  for 
music.    The  aim  of  such  an  arbitrary  presentation 
is  not  to  develop  a  technique  of  analysis,  but  to 
direct  the  ear  into  conscious  listening. 

Capital  letters  A,  B,  etc.  indicate  extensive 
areas  of  similar  and  unified  material;  small  letters 
fa]  ,  (b),  etc.  indicate  the  details  of  structural  dis- 
tribution within  the  larger  areas.    Other  symbols 
will  be  explained  as  they  appear  in  the  charts. 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM     IN    MUSIC 

CONTRAST  AND  BALANCE:    DIGRESSION 
Example:   Tchaikovsky.  Nutcracker  Suite  (Chinese  Dance) 
Design:    Statement,  Mild  digression,  Return. 


Symbols: 


0      pipS 


E#£5l 


m 


^P 


a+ 


^iEfe|J  /JjJJJJJJ^JJ'r 


F& 


I 


t 


(b)         ft-  rfP'&Mj^fe 


H     $m=m 


&  m  'v  v> 


.#-     :_        .z     Jt 


ft 


t& 


W 


tm 


\/         =  Accompaniment  figure  /L 
>      =  Extension  of  area  indicated 


Chart  of  Design: 


A-  Statement 


A- Digression 


A -Return 


Q(b)  □(„)   0H  QW  HW  0H 

y  y    y  y  y  y. . 


OBSERVATIONS 

1.  Constant  repetition  throughout  of  \/  and  resulting  unity. 

2.  Constant  repetition  throughout  of  [a]  and  resulting  unity. 

3.  Sharp  contrast  between      [a]   and  (b)  in  style  and  color. 

4.  Further  unity  achieved  through  constant  repetition  of  (b). 

5.  Mild  variety  through  the  use  of     [a+]  and  (b+)    (direction  of  melody  changed  on  each.) 

6.  Closely  knit  texture  of  composition  as  a  whole;  achievement  of  strong  unity  and  sharp  contrast. 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

CONTRAST  AND  BALANCE:    DIGRESSION 
Example:   Tchaikovsky.  Nutcracker  Suite  (Dance  of  Flutes) 
Design:    da  Capo  (ABA1)  Song  and  Trio. 
Symbols: 


q  tmmm^m^mmm 


u 


(b)     ^  .L>IJJJ.JIJ.>jj^p 


=Accompaniment  figure  under      A  eyfr 


IsAfe^ 


/ 


=Accompaniment  figure  under      B 


j       =weak  cadence 

1      =strong  cadence 
,'=material  from    [a]  continued  while  (b)  is  sounded. 

S  transition  from  B  to  A1 

— *•    =extension  of  area  indicated 


Chart  of  Design: 


B 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1.  Extended  length  of    [a]  :   not  a  compact  motive. 

2.  Incomplete  feeling  of  form  at  end  of     [a]    as  a  result  of  the  weak  cadence,    i.e.  musical  line  not 
completely  settled. 

3.  No  cadence  in     fa]    keeps  the  section  open. 

4.  Smooth  transition  from  (b)  back  to     [a]    ,  using  continuously  material  from  the  first    [a]    . 
Lessening  of  contrast  between     [a]   and  (b)  in  this  section  as  a  result. 

5.  Feeling  of  completeness  at  end  of  first  [a]  as  a  result  of  the  strong  cadence;  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween fa]  and  [c]  as  a  result.  No  transition  to  connect  the  two  sections  [a]  and  [c]  ;  sharp 
contrasts  in  mode,  in  rhythm,  in  color  and  in  mood. 

6.  The  regularity  of  the  repetition  of    \c\  and  its  accompanying  figure  </,  and  the  resulting  lack  of  any 
contrast  or  variety  (except  the  raised  dynamics  in  the  third  and  fourth  statement  of     \cj  .1 

7.  Presence  of  a  larger  all  over  design    symbolized  by  A  B  A1.    This  is  called  the  da  Capo  form  '(liter- 
ally "from  the  head").    It  indicates  a  return  to  the  first  section  after  the  digression  in  B.    It  is  a 
basic  design  in  music,  symbolizing  the  fundamental  principle  of  digression  and  return  (unity  and 
contrast).    It  will  be  found  under  a  variety  of  names.    In  this  instance  it  is  called  the  Song  and  Trio. 

8.  The  absence  of  the  contrasting  (b)  in  A1  and  the  strengthened  unity  as  a  result. 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

CONTRAST  AND  BALANCE:    DIGRESSION 
Example:    Mozart.  Symphony  No.  35  in  D  Major  (Haffner),  3rd  movement. 
Design:   da  Capo  (ABA)  Song  and  Trio. 
Symbols: 


m 


wv 


s 


m 


jCL- 


1 


— .]  J1 


■  TrT 


^?~^,,ff,r* 


Wfr^ 


^^ 


f^P 


^^ 


H    pPP 


* 


5^- 


f^—y 


pi  l-r rfU-^Uni 


(^   fc  r  r>ir  rT-girrjiffirif fr\^^mhtr&  m 


i 


il 


¥ 


m^ 


Chart  of  Design: 


(  )H(>) 


Reducible  to: 


•*        1^    U 


*> 


: 
1 

i 

4 

B 


c'i 


iv 


(00(0 


(0 


1 

c 

1    3 

;. 

i ; 

3    )              l 

X       1  i 

3     J            il 

*.      t  ; 

i 

OBSERVATIONS 

1.  Dual  nature  of     [a]     ;  made  up  of  two  distinctly  different  figures     [g 

I   *   2 

2.  Dual  nature  of  (b) ;  made  up  of  two  distinctly  different  figures     (b) 

12 

3.  Bass  figure  of    [a]    reappears  as  bass  figure  in  (b)  creating  mild  unity  between  sections. 

4.  Strong  cadences  at  end  of  sections. 

5.  Absence  of  transitions  which  give  extreme  simplicity  and  regularity  to  this  design  in  each  and  all  of 
its  parts.    Its  duplicate  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  following  examples.    (Haydn  No.  88,  3rd 
movement;  Schumann  No.  4,  3rd  movement.) 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

CONTRAST  AND  BALANCE:    DIGRESSION 
Example:    Haydn.  Symphony  No.  88  in  G  Major,  3rd  movement. 
Design:    da  Capo  (ABA)  Song  and  Trio. 
Symbols: 


H  lli  r  ifr  f  f  f  if  m^B±^^M 


.)  firing  ^^^te%# 


*? 


£ 


r»  »"?>  ^  VN  l 


fofrlrgfrU 


^iffffffifffff¥ff^ 


^ 


ft** 


W  L 

^7       =  a  short  figure  and  its  repetition  added  after  the  cadence  at  the  end  of       a 
^r       =  moderate  cadence. 
^-^    =  transition  between 


and     (  b    )    utilizing  the  same  figure. 


transition  between     [  b  |     and  return  of        a 


Chart  of  Design: 


"I     r 


i  r 


A  A 


-i  r 


l~A^U^ 


(>)^W^ 


I 


Reducible  to: 


^z2? 


V 


*zn 


A       A  i "- 


I '  1 


(d)E  (d) 


c+ 


(') 


-V 


% 


Jb^- 


:i 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1.  Structural  function  of  figure  ~Z.  wherever      [If]      appears  throughout  the  movement,  i.e.,  as  an 
extension  of    [a]     or  as  a  transition  from  ["a~l    to      (b).  Note  that  figure z  is  still  [a~\ 

2.  The  mild  contrast  achieved  by  (b);  note  that  (b)  is  really  the  figure  Z  at  the  end  of     |  a  |  . 


The  repetition  of  the  block 


(b)  H 


to  extend  the  design  without  altering  it.   Note  the  repeated 


use  of  this  device  in  the  following  examples. 


4.        The  strong  contrast  between  A  and  B  as  a  result  of  (1)  the  absence  of  any  transition  between  the 
two  sections  and  (2)  the  strong  rhythmic  character  of  A_  and  the  static  quality  of  B. 


The  same  device  under  B  as  was  used  under  A  of  repeating  the  block    [c]    (d)      to  extend  the 
design  (Compare  with  same  area  in  Tchaikovsky's  "Dance  of  Flutes") 


6.         The  opening  measures  of  (d)  are  derived  from  those  of     [c] 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

CONTRAST  AND  BALANCE:    DIGRESSION 
Example:    Mozart.  Symphony  No.  40  in  G  Minor,  3rd  movement. 
Design:    da  Capo  (ABA)  Song  and  Trio. 
Symbols: 


I 1  4  7w 


? 


ms 


extended 


f^.pWjr^J^Jti>J 


(0  i 


& 


1      l! 


pipl 


f 


-*-  extended 


H   p  Jiffru  >Jir r-^f+^$fl¥ 


ii 


^-jijrnrrjjH-r 


WP 


i 


Chart  of  Design: 


B 


a 

a 

i ■ 

1 

a  + 

(») 

a  \ 

c 

c 

(.)     c 

1           1              ' 1 

T,  ~ I  w 

g       (a) 

si/ 

a 

i 

/               \>                                      N 

'                                        > 

Reducible  to: 


I*) 

(a) 


a  -t 


1 


c       /  d  J       c 


(a) 


a  + 


a 


(0 

^      (a) 


t 


1 


OBSERVATIONS 


1.  Polyphonic  and  complex  nature  of  [a]  .    (Not  indicated  in  theme  above) 

2.  Close  relationship  of  (b)  tojjT|;  (b)  is  another  version  of  [a]. 

3.  |a+]  is  the  material  of  [a]  but  treated  more  freely. 

4.  Transitional  feeling  of  (d);  not  a  definite  idea--weakens  contrast  and  strengthens  unity  by  quick  return 
of  pp. 

5.  Changed  color  in  the  return  of  [cj  heard  in  horns. 

6.  Mozart  here  maintains  the  regularity  of  the  whole  design  but  shows  great  craftsmanship  in  manipulat- 
ing the  same  material  in  different  ways  in  [a |  and  [a+|.  Variety  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  material 
rather  than  contrast  in  ideas  is  the  apparent  aim.    The  result  is  a  strong  unity  with  constant  variety 
of  effect  in  A.    The  contrast  comes  as  usual  between  A  and  B  . 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

CONTRAST  AND  BALANCE:    DIGRESSION 
Example:   Schumann.  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  op.  120,  3rd  movement. 
Design:   da  Capo  (ABA)  Song  and  Trio. 
Symbols:  [~|~| 


m  pf 


IMI  TATlOW 


* 


j^y[J*,J    m    I?'"'    p  Igfr) 


\0     • 


(b)    m\  J  if  ^Mf& 


i 


§ 


0  <t^nr  rir 


with  violin  ornamentation 


m 


m 


with  violin  ornamentation 
Chart  of  Design: 


iUi|"i|J^jj'jWg|tJJ 


IK 


1 

i     : 

1   2      1 
Reducibl 

A 

1 

e  to*    ' 

a       /  b  ]       a 
(a)      H 

B 

1                                                              1 

c        c     (d)     c     (d)     c+ 

[T(d)  c 

CO    l 

OBSERVATIONS 


Coda 


A, 

1 

i. 

i  ; 

?   (a)   itl 

' 

C 

(d)c+ 
(c)       J 

a 

(b)a 
(c)       J 

c 

(d)     c 

(") 

1.  Extreme  regularity  of  this  design  throughout.  (Compare  with  Haydn  No.  88,  3rd  movement;  Mozart  D 
Major  (Haffner),  3rd  movement.)  Complex  nature  of  fa],  i.e.  made  up  of  2  distinctly  different  figures 
[£] ;  note  imitation  figures  in  [f] .  m 

2.  (b)  is  almost  an  inversion  (theme  turned  upside  down)  of  la]  for  first  six  measures,  thereafter  mild- 
ly related. 

3.  Similarity  of  (c)  and  (d)  for  first  four  bars. 

4.  Symmetrical  return  of  A'  except  for  repetitions. 

5.  Added  section  after  completion  of  design  is  called  a  Coda.    (See  glossary  of  terms).    In  it  the  material 
of  B  is  returned  giving  the  effect  of  an  extended  design  A  B  A  B.    The  modified  treatment  of  |c+  | 
changes  the  feeling  of  exact  repetition. 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

CONTRAST  AND  BALANCE:    DIGRESSION 
Example:   Dvorak.  Slavonic  Dance  No.  8  in  G  minor,  Op.  46., 
Design:    da  Capo  (ABA)  Song  and  Trio. 
Symbols: 


m 


I    ~   MINOR 
P         Q> — 


m 


* 


£ 


^  I    L   MAJOR      '2 


^ 


±t 


-4 


±ot 


D* 


a  ~~$      material  from  [a]  extended  and  modified. 


/  ^    material  from  [a]  continued  through  (b). 

transition 


Chart  of  Design: 
A 


Coda 


m[~f(b)|(b) 


24, 


a— ,a,  a 


Reducible  to: 


(-) 


sk 


□ 


eoron: 


1— <-a  a 


•v 


a 

(») 

a 

a  -> 

\ 

' 

V 

e 

a+ 


OBSERVATIONS 

1.  Dual  nature  of  [T]   ;  stated  in  minor,  then  major  |  a  | 

IT 

2.  Material  of[a]retained  through  (b)  creating  strong  unity;  contrast  with  (b)  lessened. 

3.  Long  extension  and  modification  of  [][]    in  |a— |  gives  feeling  of  expansion  and  development;  return 
of  the  unit  as  heard  in  \&\   at  end  of  |  a  — —  |  a  |  a  | . 

4.  The  absence  of  any  design  under  B  (compare  same  sections  in  the  Nutcracker  Suite  "Dance  of  Flutes"; 
Brahms's  Trio  No.  1,  2nd  mov't.) 

5.  Variety  in  repetition  of   QT]  in  slightly  modified  melodic  line  and  color 

6.  Transitions  between  A  and  B  and  A   lessening  contrast  between  sections. 

7.  Coda  reviews  the  material  of  each  section  A  and  B  by  bringing  back  in  modified  form  both  [aj  and 

E  • 

8.  Note  the  elasticity  of  form  achieved  under  A  and  A1  as  compared  with  same  area  in  Haydn  No.  88, 
Mozart  "Haffner";  compare  with  that  in  Mozart  G  Minor. 
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FUNDAMENTAL    FORM    IN    MUSIC 

CONTRAST  AND  BALANCE:    DIGRESSION 
Example:    Brahms.  Trio  No.  1  in  B  Major,  2nd  movement. 
Design:    da  Capo  (ABA1)  Song  and  Trio. 
Symbols:  I 


it 


£ 


yjlr  £J1)J*  ili#te 


W  i 


?*- 


Y^P 


n 


P 


a  ->        Material  of  £a]  extended. 


a+  new  treatment  of  same  material. 


itk 


H    WjMTrrr  lrrfFf^ 


^ — h»-^ 


iz: 


f  r>  aA 


nrTirwr 


#-r|Tl* 


H  ^g 


i 


f 


2^ 


zz 


•^ — #- 


£ 


P8^ 


My 


p 


iif>  f|f  g 


4 


dtA 


ite 


i-iUjJiJUi'J 


y^ — o  0  o  -j.  c 


j-'j"  jijjj||j<i  jy  s 


'  \ 


1        material  of  (b)  heard  throughout|  a+|. 
I     J  transition 

Chart  of  Design 


B 


2     I 


.^T-\"Ji 


If*) 


%v 


im 


H(»)H 


/N       ^ 


C  + 


C  + 


0 


2     I 


a->\ 


[(b)  [IT 
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OBSERVATIONS 

1.  The  dual  nature  of  [a]  made  up  of  two  different  figures — first  one  repeated. 

2.  The  extension  of  [a]  in  |  a-n>|and  the  resulting  expansion  of  the  form  at  this  point. 

3.  H+l  is  basically  laflal  H    but  area  is  characterized  by  simultaneous  use  of  (b). 

4.  The  continuation  of  the  figure  in  (b)  throughout  the  [a+1 ,  heard  as  a  counter  melody  first  in  the  violin 
and  then  in  the  piano.    Note  that  it  leads  directly  into  [cf]  but  discontinues  in  la+1  when  it  reappears 
at  the  end  under  AJ. 

5.  The  derivation  of  Qc]  from  (b)  resulting  in  unity  between  A  and  B,  although  a  contrast  is  felt  as  it  as- 
sumes the  function  of  a  new  structural  unit. 

6.  The  strong  unity  of  B  by  using  only  one  idea  |~c~l.    Variety  of  interest  is  achieved  by  constantly  evolv- 
ing new  versions  of  [c^  in  |c+l  and   [cf]  to  expand  this  section. 

7.  The  logical  repetition  of  pattern  [c] ,    [c+]  ,    [c?}  to  expand  this  section. 

8.  The  abrupt  and  unexpected  cadence  after  [~a~j  which  helps  to  differentiate  this  material  from  its  new 
treatment  in  |a-*|. 

9-      There  is  in  this  movement  a  great  economy  of  material.    The  contrast  between  different  ideas  is 
mild.    The  formal  effects  are  achieved,  not  by  introducing  new  material  in  B,  but  by  manipulating 
with  great  ingenuity  an  idea  (b)  already  stated  in  A. 

Written  only  for  a  violin,  cello,  and  piano,  Brahms  has,  through  the  imaginative  manipulation  of 
form,  constantly  created  musical  interest.    His  aesthetic  problem  is  almost  entirely  a  formal  one 
here.    With  a  surprising  economy  of  thematic  material  he  has  created  a  movement  in  which  through 
extension,  modifications  and  derivations,  it  is  evenly  distributed  between  the  three  instruments  with 
great  skill. 
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SPECIFIC  FORM  IN  MUSIC 

THEME   AND   VARIATIONS 

Example:    Handel.  Air  from  Suite  No.  V.  "The  Harmonious  Blacksmith." 


BASIC  THEME      Part  j 


Part  II 


j'MAfWflfljflt.tcfrcj'riE 


PirtfCq-TOj  3 


* 4- 


The  design  of  the  theme  is  a  concise  two-part  form.    Part  II  is  longer  than  Part  I,  creating  a  more 
interesting  balance  between  the  parts  than  if  they  were  equal  in  length  as  is  usual. 


VARIATION  I 


The  first  variation  employs  the  device  of  repeating  key  and  design.    The  variety  consists  of  a  rhyth- 
mic statement  of  the  basic  theme  in  a  pattern  of  two  notes  to  one  (2  to  1).    The  harmonic  structure  is 
modified  slightly  but  not  significantly  enough  to  qualify  this  variation  as  harmonic. 


VARIATION  II 


:fc=£  - 


cf-frF-tr 


?V"-  rlrfcLfdtrici 


^4?=^ 


The  second  variation  is  in  effect  complementary  to  the  first.    The  rhythmic  pattern  which  was  as- 
signed to  the  right  hand  (upper  part)  in  Variation  I  is  now  presented  by  the  left  hand  (lower  part). 
While  the  notes  in  the  2  to  1  pattern  are  not  identical  in  these  two  variations,  the  spirit  is  essentially 
the  same. 


VARIATION  IE 


ft*cfrjbjpfiM£ig$$njig£i!)\J!)p 


In  this  variation,  design,  harmony  and  key    are  retained  from  the  pattern  set  in  the  basic  theme.    A 
faster  rhythmic  pattern  (3  to  1)  decorates  the  contour  of  the  melodic  line  of  the  basic  theme.    This 
decoration  is  assigned  to  the  upper  voice.    Broken  scales  are  employed  to  give  effect  of  sweep  and 
breadth  to  the  line. 


VARIATION  IV 
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As  the  second  variation  was  a  complement  to  the  first,  so  this  variation  complements  the  third.    The 
3  to  1  rhythmic  pattern  is  continued  but  assigned  to  the  lower  voice  -  left  hand;  the  right  hand  plays 
substantially  what  was  given  to  the  left  hand  in  the  second  variation. 

VARIATION  V 


The  effect  of  climax  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  still  more  rapid  rhythmic  decoration  of  the  basic  har- 
mony.  Sonority  could  not  easily  be  obtained  on  the  harpsichord  as  on  the  modern  piano;  hence  the 
composer  must  find  other  means  of  achieving  a  climax.   Complete  scale  passages  -  4  to.  1  are  used 
to  embellish  the  harmonic  structure.    The  original  melody  line  has  been  lost  in  these  scales  of 
rapid  notes.    The  scales  are  divided  between  the  hands  to  secure  a  wider  pitch  range.    The  design 
and  the  harmony  of  the  basic  theme  are  maintained  in  this  final  variation. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Handel's  Air  and  Variations,  popularly  described  as  "The  Harmonious  Blacksmith"  serves  admirably 
as  a  point  of  departure  in  this  short  tour  of  the  significant  monuments  in  the  evolution  of  the  Theme  and 
Variations  as  an  art  form.    It  was  written  for  the  harpsichord — one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  modern 
pianoforte,  but  without  the  qualities  of  tonal  sonority  found  in  this  dynamic  instrument.    Without 
doubt  the  character  of  the  instrument  on  which  it  was  to  be  performed  impressed  certain  limitations  on 
the  aesthetic  possibilities  of  the  composition;  not  unmindful  of  the  limitations  of  the  finger  technic  of 
the  harpsichords  of  his  day,  Handel  employed  figures  and  scale  passages  that  sounded  difficult,  but 
were,  in  reality,  comparatively  easy.    When  played  on  a  modern  piano,  with  its  rich,  round  tone  quality, 
the  effect  is  far  from  what  would  have  been  heard  in  his  day.    We  miss  the  piquant,  definitely  metallic 
tone  color,  which  faded  away  almost  as  soon  as  the  wire  was  actuated;  every  note  was  heard  individually, 
and  not  as  a  part  of  a  sweeping  passage  as  is  often  the  case  today.    Thus  all  the  lacelike  decorations, 
the  delicate  filagree  work  in  tone,  surrounding  the  theme  was  a  means  of  sustaining  the  vanishing  tone 
of  the  instrument. 

The  theme  is  a  brief  melody  capable  of  simple,  commonplace  harmonization;  it  has  the  dual  or  two 
part  feeling  in  the  relationship  of  the  several  phrases,  the  melody  is  heard  in  the  upper  voice. 

In  this  composition  the  variation  scheme  is  predominantly  rhythmic.    Each  pair  of  variations  in- 
creases the  number  of  notes  in  the  decorative  pattern:    i.e.  2,  3,  then  4  to  1.    This  plan  is  to  be  ob- 
served as  a  basic  device,  as  it  will  be  discovered  in  some  form  or  other  in  nearly  every  example 
studied. 

Vars.  I  and  II,  III  and  IV  are  in  pairs;  i.e.  the  figuration  is  the  same  in  each  portion  of  the  two  pairs. 
The  scheme  is  very  simple:    in  Vars.  I  and  III  the  upper  part  (right  hand)  has  the  decoration:    in  II  and 
IV  it  is  assigned  to  the  lower  part  (left  hand).    In  Var.  V  both  hands  divide  the  figuration. 
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SPECIFIC   FORM   IN   MUSIC 

THEME  AND  VARIATIONS 


Example:   Haydn.  "Surprise  Symphony",  2nd  movement. 


BASIC  THEME 


Parti 


^fl^Jiflfl^La«rciftj  Ilhsb^j 


1.—         Jr-i) 


i 


Part  II 


The  theme  is  a  two-part  design,  each  part  repeated.    The  first  announcement  of  Part  I  is  by  1st  and 
2nd  violins,  softly;  the  other  strings  merely  provide  the  underlying  harmony.    The  repetition  of  Part  I 
is  still  softer;  the  lower  strings  play  pizzicato.    The  fortissimo  chord  in  the  2nd  ending  is  the  "sur- 
prise" chord  which  gives  the  symphony  its  name. 

Part  II  is  more  suave  in  style  for  the  first  four  measures;  the  latter  measures  are  similar  in  style  to 
Part  I  but  are  not  an  exact  copy.    In  the  repetition  of  Part  II  flute  and  oboe  intensify  the  strings  and 
the  horn  sustains  the  harmony. 

VARIATION  I 


ZT^Ut 


In  this  variation  the  theme  is  transferred  to  the  2nd  violins  accompanied  by  violas.    The  new  counter- 
melody  with  a  rhythmic  pattern  of  2  to  1  is  sounded  by  the  1st  violins.    This  plan  of  distribution  of 
material  is  consistently  carried  out  in  both  Parts  I  and  II. 

VARIATION  H 

The  mode  changes  in  Part  I  to  minor  for  four  measures  followed  by  major  mode  for  the  next  four 
measures;  the  contrast  is  further  heightened  by  the  fortissimo  level  of  the  first  phrase  and  the 
pianissimo  level  of  the  second.    Part  I  is  thus  modified  from  its  original  style. 


^ttffcJWN^g 


Part  H  is  further  altered;  the  measures  are  filled  with  descending  scale  passages  indicated  above 
instead  of  the  material  originally  heard  in  Part  II. 

This  variation  provides  a  level  of  high  intensity.    There  is  variety  in  the  changes  of  mode,  in  the  shift 
in  keys,  and  in  the  introduction  of  new  and  purely  decorative  material  in  Part  II  of  the  design. 


TRANSITION 

In  a  four  measure  phrase  the  1st  violins  provide  an  appropriate  transition  in  key  and  in  mood  from 
Variation  II  to  Variation  in. 
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VARIATION  m 


Part  I  is  announced  by  the  reiteration  of  the  melodic  line  by  the  oboe: 


IMM. 


5fe 


In  the  repetition  of  Part  I  an  entirely  new  mood  is  created,  more  suave  and  deliberate;  it  is 
a  duet  between  the  flute  and  the  oboe  while  the  1st  violins  sound  the  basic  theme.  This  plan 
is  continued  for  Part  II 

This  is  another  unusual  example  of  variation,  in  that  two  ideas  are  presented  in  succession. 
With  some  composers,  each  idea  would  have  been  sufficient  for  an  entire  variation.   Haydn 
strengthens  the  expression  by  consolidation  of  the  two  patterns  in  one  variation. 


Part  I 


VARIATION  IV 


Complementary  to  Variation  II,  this  variation  lifts  the  dynamic  level  again  to  fortissimo. 
The  rhythmic  figuration  is  3  to  1,  and  the  entire  orchestra  participates  in  the  first  statement 
of  Part  I. 


mf^ 


Following  the  pattern  of  Variation  in,  Haydn  changes  the  mood  in  the  repetition  of  Part  I  in 
this  variation.    Reminiscent  of  the  countermelody  in  Variation  I,  the  strings  announce  the 
decorated  outline  of  the  basic  theme  softly  in  contrast  to  the  FF  statement  with  which  the 
variation  began. 


Parti 


CODA 


For  the  repetition  of  Part  H,  Haydn  returns  to  the  fortissimo  version  heard  in  Part  I  o: 
this  variation,  first  in  2  to  1,  then  changing  to  the  3  to  1  figure  as  in  Part  I. 


Trumpets  sound  a  fanfare  FF  leading  to  a  fermata  on  a  dissonant  chord. 

Fragments  of  the  basic  theme  follow  with  new  harmonization,  chiefly  on  the  subdominant  and 
related  chords.   The  movement  ends  with  four  measures  of  the  basic  theme  in  the  original 
key  and  mood. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Balance  of  phrases  and  parts  and  regularity  of  cadences  give  to  this  theme  a  pure  classic  character. 
The  melody  heard  in  the  upper  voice  is  supported  by  simple  chords  in  rather  obvious  succession.    There 
is  a  contrast  of  style  in  the  first  phrase  of  Part  II  which  is  consistently  maintained  throughout  the  sev- 
eral repetitions  of  the  theme. 

The  theme  is  continued  in  Variation  I  in  a  more  forceful  form  without  alteration  in  any  essential. 
The  classic  device  of  2  notes  to  1  is  employed  in  the  added  part.    In  Handel's  "Harmonious  Blacksmith" 
this  device  was  applied  to  the  melody  itself.    Here  a  decorative  counter  melody  carries  the  more  rapid 
rhythmic  pattern. 

In  Variation  H  Haydn  breaks  with  tradition.    The  introduction  of  new  materials  in  Part  H  is  evidence 
of  the  composer's  wish  to  make  the  expression  of  an  idea  more  important  than  the  mere  filling  of  a  mould. 
There  is  prophetic  utterance  here.    It  is  such  a  method  of  treatment  that  Beethoven  carries  to  fruition 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Variation  form.    It  would  have  been  simpler  to  have  written  a  minor  version  that 
followed  closely  the  major  theme,  with,  perhaps,  scale  like  embellishments  4  to  1. 

In  his  embryonic  transition  Haydn  is  again  prophetic.    By  means  of  it  he  begins  to  weld  several  var- 
iations into  a  continuity,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  stand  unrelated  side  by  side. 

In  Variation  HI  Haydn  presents  a  contrasting  pattern  in  Part  H.    Under  the  common  procedure  of  his 
day,  this  new  idea  would  have  served  as  the  basis  of  a  new  variation.   The  combination  of  the  two  of 
them  in  one  variation  indicates  a  feeling  for  condensation  of  thought  and  concentration  of  expression 
that  is  not  usually  associated  with  the  leisurely  presentation  of  themes  in  elaborate  forms  by  classic 
composers. 

Balancing  Variation  H  in  dynamics,  and  using  a  rhythmic  decorative  pattern  of  3  notes  to  1,  Varia- 
tion IV  brings  the  movement  to  a  broad  sustained  climactic  mood.    As  in  the  preceding  variation,  two 
rhythmic  devices  are  employed,  with  the  change  taking  place  with  the  repetition  of  Part  I. 

These  variations  are  formal  in  the  extreme,  utilizing  mainly  rhythmic  patterns  of  2,  3,  and  4  to  1 
for  increasing  interest  and  intensity.    The  CODA  is  embryonic,  but  none  the  less  effective  and  necessary 
to  complete  the  proper  balance. 
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SPECIFIC  FORM   IN   MUSIC 

THEME  AND  VARIATIONS 
Example:    Beethoven.  "Kreutzer"  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano,  2nd  movement. 


BASIC  THEME 


Parti  (a) 


farn  w  A 


I    a)  Part  I  is  a  balanced  period,  8  measures  in  length;  the  two  4  measure  phrases  which  constitute 

the  period  have  contrasting  cadences,  with  a  final  cadence  in  measure  8.    This  portion  of  the 
theme  is  announced  by  the  piano  alone. 


I    a1) 


II    b) 


For  the  repetition  of  Part  I,  variety  is  introduced  by  transfering  the  melody  from  the  piano  to 

the  violin.  

Part  II  (b)  |fi~   *-«,  ^i«/ 


iM^^f^M^m\^'\!EM 


The  piano  continues  with  the  announcement  of  Part  II;  the  design  is  an  8  measure  phrase  with  a 
repetition  of  the  final  two  measures  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the  cadence  and  to  prepare 
for  the 


in    a2)         Return  of  the  same  melody  as  in  Part  I,  still  played  by  piano,  but  with  the  joint  participation  by 
the  violin.   This  constitutes  Part  m. 

n    b1)         Following  the  formula  set  in  Part  I  and  its  repetition,  the  solo  line  of  Part  n  is  now  assumed  by 
the  violin  with  the  piano  taking  an  accompaniment  style.   The  theme  is  exactly  repeated  and 
leads  without  break  into  the 

m    a3)         Return  of  Part  HI  in  which  the  violin  continues  the  statement  of  the  melody. 


VARIATION  I 

The  piano  bears  the  responsibility  for  this  variation,  with  infrequent  interjections  of  unimportant 
material  by  the  violin. 


The  device  adopted  for  this  variation  is  a  simple  one:   a  triplet  embellishment  of  each  of  the 
four  eighth  notes  in  the  measure.   Thus  the  classic  pattern  of  3  to  1  decoration  of  the  theme  is 
here  present.   Part  I  is  repeated  (a-a1)  and  Parts  n  and  HI  are  repeated  as  a  unit  (b-a^-tt-a3). 
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VARIATION  II 


Continuing  the  classic  plan  for  increasing  the  number  of  notes  per  beat  for  purposes  of  decora- 
tion of  the  melody,  this  device  is  4  to  1.    It  is  presented  by  the  violin  throughout  the  entire  three 
part  form,  without  any  change  of  harmony  or  design.    Note  that  in  the  four-note  figure  the  last 
three  are  the  ones  that  outline  the  melody  of  the  basic  theme;  the  first  note  is  usually  dissonant 
to  the  harmony  on  the  beat.    This  principle  is  consistently  carried  out. 

The  order  of  material  is  as  before:   a-a1    b-a2  -  bx-a3 


VARIATION   m 


etc. 


Two  classic  principles  of  variation  are  exhibited  in  this  variation.    The  alternation  from  major 
to  minor;  the  employment  of  the  2  to  1  rhythmic  pattern.    The  exact  copying  of  the  melodic  line 
is  not  carried  out,  yet  the  shadow  of  the  line  is  preserved.   The  suave,  mellow  mood  of  the 
original  statement  returns  here,  with  such  modifications  as  to  give  it  still  more  meaning  and 
intensity.    The  piano  and  violin  seem  in  this  variation  to  be  more  equal,  to  be  fused  together  in 
the  expression  of  the  mood. 


The  order  of  material  is  as  in  the  previous  variations. 


VARIATION   IV 


CODA 


Returning  to  the  major  mode,  this  variation  is  the  most  elaborately  decorated  of  all.    The  basic 
rhythmic  device  is  4  to  1,  carried  out  consistently  in  the  left  hand  part  for  the  piano;  the  right 
hand  part  for  the  piano  and  the  violin  solo  employ  trills,  turns  and  other  embellishments  includ- 
ing 6  and  8  to  1  patterns  to  give  lightness  and  grace  to  the  melody.    The  order  of  material  is  as 
in  previous  variations: 
a)    is  in  a  sprightly  style  with  the  piano  leading; 

The  violin  dominates  with  a  richly  ornamented  melodic  line.    The  piano  employs  the  accom- 
paniment style  of  variation  II. 
is  a  dialogue  between  piano  and  violin; 

announces  the  melody,  highly  ornamented  in  the  piano.    The  violin  is  heard  in  an  additional 
melody. 

returns  to  the  dialogue  plan,  reversing  the  order  of  the  instruments;  (violin  and  piano) 
The  melody,  highly  ornamented  with  trills,  is  in  the  upper  register  of  the  violin  (Heard  in 
the  piano  in  a2)  ). 


ai) 

b) 
aa) 

b1) 
a3) 


This  section  of  the  movement  is  introduced  by  the  piano,  in  a  free  style,  followed  by  a  return  to 
the  melody  of  the  1st  Variation  with  the  triplet  figure  in  the  accompaniment;  the  violin  arches 
over  it  with  a  series  of  trills  outlining  the  cadence  portion  of  Part  I.    Beethoven  is  here  free  to 
re-express  in  less  formal  and  restricted  patterns  the  mood  of  the  subject,  and  to  give  the  effect 
of  a  summation  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  foregoing  variations.    This  Coda  is  far  more 
than  a  closing  section.    It  is  imbued  with  fresh,  imaginative  reminiscences  of  the  main  body  of 
the  movement,  and  is  in  severe  contrast  to  the  strict  manner  in  which  the  classic  tradition  in  the 
variations  has  been  carried  out. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

The  theme  selected  for  variation  is  longer  and  more  expressive  than  is  usual.    There  is  more  of  a  , 
distinct,  direct  melodic  appeal  than  in  most  classical  examples  of  this  type.    The  three  part  design  em- 
ployed in  the  theme  is  found  less  often  than  the  two  part.    The  length  is  approximately  the  same,  but 
the  disposition  of  material  is  different.    The  length  and  slow  tempo  and  expressiveness  of  this  theme 
compels  the  composer  to  be  conservative  in  the  treatment  of  the  variations,  since  there  is  so  much  in- 
terest and  variety  in  the  theme  itself. 

The  form,  key,  harmony  and  to  some  degree  melody  are  repeated  from  the  theme.    Note  that  the  ele- 
ment to  be  varied  is  the  rhythm,  but  that  the  composer  shows  artistic  taste  in  the  employment  of  this 
obvious  and  somewhat  mechanical  device.  The  theme  seems  to  metamorphose,  several  decorative  figures 
appear  where  one  was  before.    The  burden  of  the  variation  falls  to  the  pianist,  the  violin  part  is  unessen- 
tial but  decorative. 

The  key,  harmony  and  form  of  Variation  I  are  repeated  in  Variation  II;  the  interest  centers  in  the 
still  more  elaborate  embellishment  of  the  melodic  line  by  a  4  notes  to  1  figure  by  the  violin.    The  pat- 
tern is  as  consistently  employed  throughout  the  variation  as  was  the  3  to  1  pattern  in  Variation  I.    The 
piano  acts  as  a  mere  supporting  instrument.   Beethoven  varies  the  position  and  interval  of  the  first  two 
notes  of  the  "four,  with  the  result  that  the  line  seems  always  fresh  and  fluent,  not  restricted  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  original  theme,  to  which  it  must  adhere.    Note  also  the  effect  achieved  by  bowing  the  first 
two  notes  and  separating  the  last  two  by  staccato. 

As  is  quite  customary,  a  minor  version  of  the  theme  is  presented  (Variation  III).    Here  there  is  a  re- 
turn to  a  slower  rhythmic  pattern  (2  to  1)  and  a  flowing  legato  style.    In  effect,  the  composer  is  giving  an 
entirely  new  meaning  to  the  original  theme  by  this  modal  transformation  and  evolution  of  melodic  line. 
Thus  only  the  form  remains  intact;  the  harmonies  within  the  phrase,  but  not  the  cadences  are  modified; 
the  melody  takes  on  new  contours.    Note  the  greater  equality  of  interest  melodically  between  the  two 
instruments  than  was  apparent  in  Variations  I  and  II;  the  feeling  of -unbalanced  interest,  as  above  where 
the  melody  had  an  unessential  embellishment,  is  lost. 

In  Variation  IV  key,  form,  and  harmony  are  maintained  as  in  the  theme.    The  embellishments,  typical 
of  the  rococo  art,  are  still  more  rapid  in  pace  and  florid  in  effect.    The  4  to  1  and  6  to  1  patterns  are 
found;  violin  and  piano  alternate  in  displaying  the  themes  or  the  decorations.    Note  that  the  plan  of  the 
variation  is  consistently  carried  out. 

In  the  Coda  Beethoven's  characteristic  desire  for  freedom  of  expression  somewhere  in  a  composi- 
tion, finds  its  vent.    He  had  diligently  observed  all  the  tradition  of  the  theme  and  variations  up  to  this 
point;  he  had  been  restricted  in  many  ways;  now  is  the  moment  to  discard  limitations  and  rules,  and 
allow  the  imagination  free  reign.    He  reviews  for  us  the  music  he  has  written  and  in  so  doing  writes  a 
Coda  of  great  beauty  which,  in  that  time,  was  an  innovation  in  the  artistic  plan  for  this  form. 

This  is  a  composition  in  close  relation  to  the  pure  classic  traditions  for  this  form.    The  rhythmic 
element  is  predominant  as  a  basis  for  the  variations;  the  form  and  harmonic  structures  are  repeated 
almost  intact.    The  fresh  features  are  (a)  lyric  character  of  the  theme  itself;  (b)  the  change  of  mode  in 
Variation  III  with  a  full  development  of  a  new  mood  as  an  outcome;  and  (c)  emphasis  placed  on  the  Coda. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  type  of  Theme  and  Variations  where  the  emphasis  is  on  embellishment 
and  florid  decoration  of  a  clear  cut  melody  and  supporting  harmony.    The  variations  take  place,  as  it 
were,  on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  sound. 
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SPECIFIC  FORM   IN   MUSIC 

THEME  AND  VARIATIONS 
Example:    Beethoven.  Symphony  No.  3  (Eroica),  4th  movement. 
INTRODUCTION  Sweeping  passages  for  strings. 

BASIC  THEME  Part  I 


pi  r>lpHj)i>ljiitljiiJnlj  '^JilQbJhl;  >  : 


Part  II 


#Mi — I \jj  1 1  -\?  iJ>iJ)iH>inL2fii>  r- 


Theme  is  in  two  parts,  each  repeated.    In  the  repetition  of  each  part,  each  note  in  the  strings  is  an- 
swered by  one  in  the  woodwind.    This  is  a  simple  harmonic  skeleton  of  tonic  and  dominant  chords 
from  which  all  of  the  important  material  of  the  movement  is  derived. 


VARIATION  I 


The  basic  theme  just  heard  retains  its  key  and  form  of  parts  I  and  II  and  repetitions.    It  is  now  pre- 
sented as  a  melodic  line  in  the  2nd  violins  and  is  accompanied  by  a  countermelody  in  the  celli  and 
1st  violins,  persisting  through  both  parts  of  the  basic  theme. 


VARIATION  n 


h* 


^BBfflB^ 


&m 


The  basic  theme  retains  its  original  key  and  form  for  both  parts,  which  are  repeated  as  in  Variation 
I.  The  melodic  line  continues.  A  countermelody  with  a  rhythmic  pattern  of  3  notes  to  1  accompanies 
the  theme. 


VARIATION   IE 


m 
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The  basic  theme  retains  its  form  and  key,  but  it  now  is  used  to  support  a  new  melody  presented  by 
the  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon.    This  new  melody  is  employed  with  increasing  significance  in  succeed- 
ing variations.    In  the  repetition  of  each  part,  the  dynamic  level  is  lifted,  creating  a  feeling  of  cul- 
mination for  these  three  variations. 


TRANSITION 


Up  to  this  point  the  key  level  has  remained  the  same.    This  transition  leads  to  a  new  key,  and  effects 
a  change  from  major  to  minor  mode.  .  . 


VARIATION  IV 


fei 


f^ 


A 


rr 
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The  basic  theme  becomes  the  subject  of  a  fugal  exposition.    The  motive  of  the  countermelody  of 
Variation  I  is  used  to  accompany  it.    The  two-part  design  of  the  basic  theme  is  replaced  by  the  free 
design  of  the  fugal  exposition  leading  to  a  climax. 
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VARIATION    V 

In  this  variation  the  melody  of  Variation  III  is  restored  above  the  basic  theme.    Part  I  is  heard  in  the 
strings  in  minor;  its  repetition  is  given  in  major  in  staccato  notes  in  the  flute,  2  to  1,  and  a  counter- 
melody  is  added  in  the  strings,  4  to  1.    Part  II  is  partially  present,  with  its  repetition  by  the  full 
orchestra. 

VARIATION    VI 


*    r      r       =      V    t.^ik^ 

A  second  new  melody  (in  clarinets  and  violas,  in  minor  mode)  is  realized  from  the  basic  harmonic 
skeleton  which  is  still  heard  in  the  bass.    It  introduces  another  mood.    The  two-part  structure  is  em- 
ployed, with  each  part  repeated.    One  difference  exists,  however;  Part  II  is  not  the  same  material  as 
in  the  basic  theme,  but  is  the  material  heard  in  Part  I  reversed.    The  new  melodic  theme  is  now  rele- 
gated to  the  bass  and  the  old  harmonic  skeleton  is  lifted  into  the  upper  instruments.    The  variation  ends 
with  incisive  chords  in  the  minor  mode. 

VARIATION    VH 

An  abrupt  change  of  key  (to  major)  announces  this  variation.    The  two-part  design  is  not  present.    In  its 
place  are  presented  several  statements  of  the  thematic  material  of  Variation  in  in  shifting  keys  and 
modes  (major- minor- major).    This  variation,  in  free  design,  serves  as  a  transition  to  Variation  VIII, 
paralleling  in  function  the  Transition  between  Variations  III  and  IV. 

VARIATION  VIH 


The  basic  skeleton  theme— here  inverted— underlies  the  subject  of  a  fugal  treatment;  this  new  subject  is 
rapid,  4  notes  to  1.    Fragments  of  the  melody  in  Variation  III  appear  in  the  polyphonic  texture,  thus  em- 
phasizing the  close  structural  relationship  between  it  and  the  basic  theme.    At  the  climax  of  the  varia- 
tion the  first  few  bars  of  the  basic  theme  are  clearly  heard. 


VARIATION   IX 


Oboe 


GniOf  f  fpfe 


s 


A  sharp  contrast  in  mood  is  presented  in  this  variation.    While  the  material  is  from  Variation  HI,  the 
slow  tempo  and  the  tender  quality  of  the  oboe  achieve  the  equivalent  mood  of  a  slow  movement  in  a 
sonata  or  symphony.    Part  I  is  heard  in  the  wood-wind  and  repeated  in  the  strings,  Part  II  presents  new 
material  and  is  also  repeated.    The  deliberate  pace  and  breadth  of  this  variation  prepares  for  the  climax 
of  the  movement  which  comes  in  the  ensuing  variation;  there  is  no  final  cadence  in  Variation  EX. 

VARIATION  X 

The  melody  of  Variation  HI  is  announced  fortissimo  in  the  brass.    The  fruition  of  all  the  preceding 
variations  is  achieved  here.   Both  parts— I  and  II—  are  sounded  broadly  and  sonorously,  but  without 
repetition.  Preparing  for  the  Grand  Coda,  there  follows  a  drop  in  tension  and  sonority. 


GRAND  CODA 

The  tempo  is  faster;  typical  cadence  chords  are  emphasized.    The  brass  sounds  a  modified  version  of 
the  theme  from  Variation  III.    This  Grand  Coda  is  a  crystallization  of  a  style  for  a  closing  passage  that 
is  used  by  19th  century  composers  with  increasing  frequency. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

This  movement  is  an  evolutionary  and  prophetic  treatment  of  the  Theme  and  Variation  design.    Al- 
though the  entire  movement  is  concerned  with  the  themes  which  spring  from  the  initial  skeleton  of  the 
harmony,  the  variations  are  so  grouped  together  as  to  avoid  entirely  the  feeling  of  repetition  of  formal 
patterns  with  new  decorative  features  which  is  the  aesthetic  basis  for  so  many  themes  and  variations 
in  the  classical  idiom.    (Handel:    Harmonious  Blacksmith;  Haydn:    Surprise  Symphony,  2nd  movement; 
Beethoven:    Kreutzer  Sonata,  2nd  movement.)    The  Theme  and  Variation  form  here  is  no  longer  a  se- 
ries of  disconnected  sections,  but  a  culminating  climactic  progression  from  a  small  tonic  and  dominant 
harmonic  idea,  to  an  epic  realization  of  melodic  expression.    A  brilliant  introduction  and  an  equally 
flashing  conclusion  frame,  as  it  were,  this  theme  and  ten  variations.    Most  of  the  previous  examples  of 
the  form  had  no  introduction  and  if  there  were  codas  at  the  end,  they  were  merely  a  restatement  of  pre- 
viously heard  materials     Here  the  form  has  been  dignified  and  presented  in  the  grand  manner. 

If  it  is  true  that  a  good  theme  for  purposes  of  variations  is  one  which  has  no  individualistic  charac- 
teristic, and  which  is  merely  a  framework  on  which  any  decorative  material  may  be  hung,  and  on  which 
any  rhythmic  pattern  may  be  superimposed  or  new  material  evolved,  this  theme  approaches  the  ideal. 
It  is  objective,  impersonal,  and  unemotional  in  its  appeal.    Yet  there  is  vitality  and  latent  power  in  its 
rugged  and  square  harmony  and  its  rigid,  unbending  rhythmic  pattern.    This  theme  has  intrinsic  quali- 
ties and  expressive  possibilities  which  Beethoven  intensifies  and  develops  in  the  succeeding  variations. 

Maintaining  throughout  the  first  three  variations  a  classic  respect  for  unity,  the  key  (major),  the 
harmony  (tonic  and  dominant),  and  form  (two  parts,  each  repeated)  of  the  original  theme  are  retained. 
Variations  I  and  II,  follow  classic  practice  with  fidelity:    the  theme  is  repeated  in  different  orchestral 
voices  and  in  varied  pitch,  while  interest  is  maintained  by  decorative  counterpoint,  2  and  3  notes  to  1. 
Each  variation  increases  in  intensity  until  the  first  climax  is  reached  with  the  new  theme  of  Variation 
HI.    To  it  the  original  theme  is  subordinated,  becoming  an  harmonic  bass  from  which  the  new  melody 
seems  to  evolve.    It  is  this  new  melodic  theme  that  dominates  the  movement  and  upon  which  the  climax 
is  later  reached. 

The  importance  of  the  transition  between  Variations  HI  and  IV  is  fully  realized  when  the  new  minor 
key  is  reached.    The  harmonic  pathway  to  the  new  key  level  is  in  keeping  with  the  mood  of  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  and  succeeding  variations;  it  represents  an  evolutionary  step,  i.e.  freeing  a  Theme  and 
Variations  form  from  the  dead  level  of  a  single  key. 

The  group  of  Variations  IV,  V,  and  VI  is  complementary  to  the  first  three  in  that: 

(a)  much  of  the  material  of  Variation  I  is  used  again  in  Variation  IV  with  such  changes  as  are  neces- 
sitated by  the  minor  mode. 

(b)  the  theme  of  Variation  HI  is  repeated  in  Variation  V  with  change  of  key  and  orchestral  color,  and 
with  a  new  counterpoint  as  at  the  end  of  Part  II. 

(c)  as  Variation  HI  brought  forward  a  new  melody  as  the  culmination  of  the  moods  of  that  group,  so 
Variation  VI  announces  a  second  melody  that  grows  out  of  the  original  harmony;  it  is  militant,  agres- 
sive,  and  in  minor,  as  the  theme  of  Variation  HI  was  lyric,  free,  flowing,  and  in  major. 

(d)  in  Variations  IV  and  VIH  the  exact  two  part  form  breaks  down  and  the  time  is  filled  with  proper 
thematic  material  in  other  formal  arrangements.    Both  variations  introduce  brief  fugal  expositions 
not  as'  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  means  to  an  end.    By  their  very  nature,  they  are  culminative  in 
effect  and  aid  Beethoven  in  achieving  progressive  climaxes. 

An  abbreviation  of  the  main  theme,  but  none  the  less  a  clear  statement  of  it  in  Variation  VH,  trav- 
erses several  keys  (major,  minor,  and  major)  and  prepares  for  the  more  important  treatment  of  mater- 
ial in  Variation  VIH.    This  device  indicates  that  Beethoven  conceived  Variation  VH  as  a  transition  rather 
than  as  a  completely  stated  variation  that  was  to  take  its  position  in  one  of  the  larger  groups.    The  idea 
of  a  variation  serving  a  purely  formal  demand  and  subordinating  its  individuality  in  the  interest  of  a 
larger  plan  is  another  evolutionary  development. 

As  the  variations  succeed  each  other,  whether  considered  individually  or  in  groups,  it  is  evident 
that  the  pressure  of  formal  balance  and  symmetry  is  constantly  being  released,  and  the  motive  of  the 
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particular  variation  has  been  allowed  to  generate,  within  general  limitation,  its  own  form  or  order  of 
parts.    This  is  somewhat  true  in  Variations  IV  and  VI  and  particularly  evident  in  Variation  VIII  and 
less  so  in  Variation  X.    The  fugal  treatment  of  Variation  VIII,  more  florid  and  climactic  than  in  Vari- 
ation IV,  is  prophetic  of  the  true  goal  of  an  artistic  variation,  i.e.  a  change  taking  place  simultaneously 
in  several  elements  of  a  theme.    Variation  IX  brings  with  it  an  intimate  and  personal  mood.    For  the 
moment,  the  grand,  heroic  manner  is  cast  aside  in  deference  to  simple  lyrical  expression.    This  touch 
of  delicacy  makes  the  other  variations  more  grandiose  and  compelling  by  contrast.    Variation  X  brings 
forth  the  melody  of  Variation  in  in  its  most  imposing  statement.    The  formal  balance  of  the  original 
theme  with  its  two  parts  is  restored.    This  Variation  provides  the  climax  of  the  movement. 

Note  how  consciously  Beethoven  prepared  for  this  climax  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement, 
and  how,  to  the  very  end,  he  persisted  in  maintaining  devices  of  culmination;  first  by  realizing  the 
theme  melodically  in  Variation  I;  by  speeding  it  onward  with  a  3  to  1  rhythmic  counter  melody  in  Vari- 
ation II;  by  bringing  it  to  a  partial  fulfillment  in  a  new  melodic  realization  in  Variation  III  and  by  rais- 
ing the  dynamic  level  in  repetitions  of  the  parts;  by  using  a  fugal  treatment  in  Variation  IV  that  led  to 
a  climax  on  the  initial  harmonic  theme;  in  Variation  VI,  by  realizing  still  another  melodic  idea  from 
the  original  harmony,  this  time  more  intense  in  volume  of  sound  and  more  aggressive  in  style;  by 
passing  through  a  section  of  shifting  keys  in  Variation  VII  to  reach  another  fugal  climax  in  Variation 
VIE  beyond  that  achieved  in  Variation  IV;  by  allowing  a  short  respite  in  relaxing  the  tension  with  the 
broad  lyricism  of  Variation  IX  and  creating  it  again  by  passing  to  the  tenth  and  final  Variation  without 
cadence,  where  the  complete  realization  of  the  expressive  potentialities  of  the  original  theme  are  finally 
realized. 

A  retrospective  view  of  this  masterpiece  calls  only  for  a  deep  sense  of  realization  of  what  the  com- 
poser has  achieved  in  lifting  to  a  position  of  deserved  and  dignified  prominence  among  the  great  art 
forms  of  symphonic  literature,  this  Theme  and  Variation  design. 

It  is  no  longer  the  design  that  is  important,  but  what  Beethoven  was  able,  by  sheer  force  of  his  own 
creative  instinct  to  express  within  the  general  principles  of  this  formal  plan;  and  what  changes  he  was 
able  to  effect,  the  better  to  make  clear  and  forceful  the  deeper  musical  expression  which  could  not  be 
compressed  into  the  form  as  Beethoven  received  it. 

The  study  of  this  movement  is  not  so  much  an  examination  of  changes  being  worked  out  in  a  cold 
formal  plan,  as  it  is  a  vivid  personal  contact  with  a  creative  spirit  at  grips  with  the  reality  of  evolving 
a  new  idiom  suited  to  this  larger  and  more  intense  conception.    No  movement  of  Beethoven  more  dra- 
matically reveals  the  architectonic  quality  of  his  creative  genius. 
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SPECIFIC   FORM   IN   MUSIC 

THEME  AND  VARIATIONS 
Example:    Beethoven.  Symphony  No.  7,  2nd  movement. 

A.   Principal   Song 

BASIC  THEME 


(1) 
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After  a  forte  chord  in  the  woodwinds  and  horns,  this  basic  theme  in  four -part  harmony  is 
announced  by  the  violas,  cellos,  and  basses.       Part  H  is  repeated   pianissimo.    Note  the  greater 
interest  in  this  theme  than  in  the  merely  outlined  harmonic  structure  of  the  Third  Symphony, 
4th  movement. 


VARIATION  I 


(2) 
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The  key,  form,  and  harmony  are  retained.    The  basic  theme  (1)  is  heard  in  second  violins  and 
basses.    A  new  expressivo  melody  (2)  emerges  in  the  violas  and  cellos  and  follows  the  form  of 
the  original  theme. 


VARIATION  II 

(3) 
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Key,  form,  and  harmony  remain  intact. 

Theme  (1)  is  continued  at  a  higher  pitch  by  first  violins  and  basses. 

Theme  (2)  is  likewise  raised  in  pitch  and  is  sung  by  second  violins. 

Theme  (3)  A  new  accompaniment  figure  (stems  up  in  example)  is 
assigned  to  the  violas  and  cellos.    A  gradual  crescendo 
develops  from  the  beginning  of  this  variation. 


VARIATION  in 
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All  the  harmonic,  melodic,  and  rhythmic  material  heard  in  previous  variations  is  restated  in  this 
culminating  variation. 

Theme  (1)  is  heard  in  the  woodwinds  and  horns  with  accents  by  trumpets  and  timpani. 
Theme  (2)  is  sung  sonorously  in  the  first  violins. 
Theme  (3)  is  stated  in  second  violins  and  basses. 

Theme  (4)  The  new  idea  is  a  triplet  figure  again  in  this  variation  used  as  an  accompaniment  fig- 
ure.   It  is  heard  in  the  violas  and  cellos.    Note  how  this  figure  competes  rhythmically 
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with  the  eighth  note  figure  just  heard  in  Variation  II.    This  variation  is  the  climax  of  the  Principal 
Song.    Part  II  ends  softly  with  a  repetition  of  the  last  two  measures  used  as  transition  to  the  Trio. 


Without  change  of  tempo,  but  with  a  change  from  minor  to  major,  a  new  and  contrasting  theme  (5) 
is  introduced  by  clarinets  and  bassoons,  with  the  triplet  figure  shown  above  in  the  first  violins.. 
Note  the  continuation  in  the  basses  of  the  rhythmic  motive  of  the  basic  theme  |  J  JUl  J  J 

Note  also  the  duple  rhythm  in  this  voice  against  the  triple  rhythm  in  the  first  violins  (same  device 
of  rhythmic  conflict  noted  in  Variation  HI.). 


i ±1  ' 


(6) 


Over  the  strings  structure  just  described,  clarinets  and  horns  sing  in  imitation  a  short  two-meas- 
ure phrase  as  indicated  above.    Later,  and  on  a  higher  pitch  level,  this  fragment  is  heard  dialogued 
between  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon.    The  second  measure  of  this  fragment  is  repeated  several  times 
as  a  descending  scale  in  strings  to  effect  a  return  of  the  Principal  Song. 


A.   Principal  Song 


VARIATION  IV 


(7) 
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This  variation  returns  in  the  minor. 

Theme  (1)  is  heard  in  second  violins,  cellos,  and  basses. 

Theme  (2)  is  in  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons. 

Theme  (7)  The  new  idea  in  this  variation  is  based  upon  the  familiar 

rhythmic  device  of  4  to  1.    It  is  based  upon  a  dialogue  between 

first  violins  and  violas,  and  serves  as  a  countersubject  to  Theme  (2). 

The  material  of  Part  II  is  extended  at  the  end  and  leads  into  the  next  variation. 


VARIATION  V 
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A  fugal  treatment  replaces  the  two-part  design.    The  subject  is  derived  from  the  basic  theme;  the 
countersubject  is  a  continuation  of  the  4  to  1  rhythm  heard  in  the  previous  variation.    In  this 
variation  the  area  of  design  is  itself  varied,  and  the  fugal  treatment  of  material  aids  in  achieving 
another  fortissimo  passage  which  serves  again  as  a  climax  to  the  returned  principal  song.    There 
is  a  repetition  of  the  last  two  measures  as  a  connecting  link  to  the  coda. 
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CODA: 

Seetion  1.    The  material  here  is  derived  from  the  Trio.  ,    n .      . 

Section  2.  Woodwinds  and  strings  dialogue  the  rhythm  of  the  basic  theme  |JJJ|»«| 
Section  3.    A  complete  restatement  of  the  Basic  Theme  but  with  new  colors:    each  group  of  two 

measures  is  sounded,  against  pizzicato  strings,  by  a  different  group  of  wind  instruments. 

Flute  and  oboe;  oboe  and  clarinet;  bassoon  and  horn.    The  movement  ends  with  the  same 

minor  chord  with  which  it  began. 

OBSERVATIONS 

The  two  part  form  of  the  original  theme  is  consistent  with  classic  practise;  it  is,  in  effect,  merely 
an  harmonic  framework  on  which  is  later  superimposed  a  melody  and  various  accompaniment  patterns 
in  different  rhythms.    The  theme  is  given  out  in  the  lower  registers  of  the  strings,  and  is  compact  in 
style.    Part  I  modulates  to  a  new  key,  while  Part  II  begins  in  that  key  and  returns  to  the  original.    Part 
n,  longer  than  Part  I,  is  repeated  and  creates  balance. 

In  Variation  I  the  key,  form,  and  harmony  are  repeated.    A  new  melody,  broad  in  style  and  slower  in 
rhythmic  pattern  than  the  harmonic  theme,  is  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  variation.    It  seems  to 
grow  out  of  the  original  theme  rather  than  merely  embellish  it.    Note  that  is  is  first  heard  in  a  middle 
register,  and  that  it  rises  in  succeeding  variations  to  higher  levels  of  pitch  and  is  sung  by  different 
orchestral  voices. 

In  Variation  II  the  key,  form  and  harmony  are  repeated,  as  is  also  the  melody  from  Variation  I.    A 
new  accompanimental  figure  adds  a  slight  variety.    The  interest  still  centers  in  the  expressivo  melody 
which  is  now  heard  higher  in  pitch,  and  consequently  suggests  an  approaching  climax. 

In  Variation  III  note  the  instrumentation  of  the  original  harmonic  theme,  (indicated  on  the  chart)  by 
means  of  which  the  key,  form  and  harmony  are  repeated  and  reinforced  dynamically  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  more  intensely  scored  variation.    Note  that  the  accompanimental  pattern  now  has  3  notes  to  1 
(theme  #4)  which  is  in  accordance  with  classic  practise. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  in  the  succession  of  these  three  variations,  Beethoven  has  achieved  a 
crescendo  on  broad  lines;  each  one  is  scored  more  sonorously  than  the  preceding,  and  the  thematic  and 
accompanimental  materials  are  repeated  until  a  point  of  highest  intensity  is  reached  in  the  third  varia- 
tion.   Thus  the  music  so  far  presented  achieves  a  cumulative  intensity  and  organic  unity  that  is  unique 
in  treatments  of  this  form.  (Note  the  same  treatment  in  the  fourth  movement  of  the  Eroica  Symphony.) 

That  Beethoven  was  conscious  of  the  aesthetic  effect  achieved  by  entering  this  long  area  of  digres- 
sion, and  planned  it  deliberately,  is  evidenced  by  his  interruption  of  the  cumulative  process  at  this 
point.    By  separating  this  group  of  variations  from  a  second  group  by  a  Trio  containing  new  material 
not  derived  from  the  Theme  or  one  of  the  Variations,  gives  to  the  composition  a  needed  variety  and 
contrast  of  style.    The  key  level  still  remains  the  same,  although  the  mode  becomes  major. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  variation  scheme  is  resumed  after  the  Trio  in  Variation  IV.    The  key 
returns  to  the  original,  the  form  and  harmonic  structure  of  the  main  theme  return  with  it,  and  the  mel- 
ody, 12),  is  colored  differently  than  before;  that  is,  the  wood  winds  play  it  while  the  2nd  violins  and  cellos 
sound  the  harmonic  and  rhythmic  theme    (l).    The  classic  scheme  of  increased  notes  is  employed  here; 
4  notes  to  1  are  dialogued  by  the  1st  violins  and  violas.    The  effect  of  this  variation  in  its  entirety  is  that 
of  a  new  and  higher  level  of  interest,  both  rhythmically  and  dynamically,  yet  in  the  spirit  of  classic  style. 

The  important  feature  of  Variation V  is  the  dissolution  of  form  and  the  filling  of  approximately 
the  same  time  with  a  new  treatment  of  old  materials.    The  fugal  theme  of  this  section  is  derived  from 
the  principal  theme,  and  yet  it  is  not  an  exact  copy;  the  decoration  in  the  accompanying  part  is  similar 
in  rhythm  to  Variation  IV.    Here  is  an  introduction  of  a  polyphonic  principle  of  thematic  development 
into  a  strictly  homophonic  style  of  composition — a  blending  of  two  strongly  contrasted  styles  of  compos- 
ition, a  device  to  achieve  climax.    Beethoven  used  this  means  twice  in  the  Variations  of  the  4th  move- 
ment of  the  "Eroica".    Only  the  key  and  a  suggestion  of  the  melody  are  maintained;  form,  rhythm,  har- 
mony and  mood  are  varied. 

The  several  sections  of  the  Coda  give  evidence  of  the  composer's  intention  of  treating  the  Theme  and 
Variation  design  as  subordinate  to  a  larger  and  more  important  design,  i.e.  the  Song  and  Trio  with  Coda. 
The  thematic  materials  of  both  the  Song  and  the  Trio  are  restated,  and  the  new  colorings  of  the  theme 
in  Section  IH  are  worthy  of  special  note. 

In  this  movement  the  composer  has  subordinated  the  Theme  and  Variations  as  a  form  suitable  for  an 
entire  composition  to  a  part  of  a  larger  design,  viz.,  the  Song  and  Trio.    The  principal  feature  of  the 
Song  and  Trio  is  a  strong  contrast  in  the  Trio  to  bring  variety  to  the  unity  of  material  in  the  Song  and 
its  repetition  after  the  Trio.    Beethoven  achieves  unity  through  the  substitution  of  a  theme  and  several 
variations  for  the  usual  Three  Part  Song  Form  in  the  Principal  Song  and  its  repetition. 

The  strength  of  each  of  the  two  divisions  in  which  the  variations  are  presented  lies  in  the  cumulative 
intensity  of  the  variations  as  they  succeed  one  another.  Beethoven  welds  them  into  a  whole  that  is  more 
vital  than  in  the  "Kreutzer"  Sonata,  2nd  movement. 
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SPECIFIC   FORM   IN   MUSIC 

THEME  AND  VARIATIONS 
Example:   Rimsky  -  Korsakov.  Scheherazade  Suite,  Op.  35,  2nd  movement. 
INTRODUCTION 


riffiflrifr  frfm®m^0i 


Material  for  the  brief  Introduction  is  a  repetition  of  a  theme  from  the  1st  movement.    Violin  solo. 


A.   Principal   Song 

BASIC  THEME 
Part  1 


£ 


—    nr 


(2) 
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Part  2 


The  theme  is  in  the  usual  two-part  form,  announced  by  the  solo  bassoon.       The  oriental  character  is 
suggested  by  the  grace  notes  in  the  melody. 

VARIATION  I 


The  theme  is  stated  in  the  oboe     which  continues  throughout  the  variation.    Additional  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  support  gives  the  theme  fuller  sonority. 

VARIATION  H 

Key  and  form  remain  the  same.    First  violins  state  the  theme;    it  is  in  a  faster  tempo.    In  Part  II, 
cellos  join  the  violins  giving  out  the  theme  in  octaves;    it  is  at  a  forte  level.    Additional  harmonic 
and  rhythmic  support  enriches  further  the  growing  feeling  of  increased  intensity. 

VARIATION  HI 

In  a  still  faster  tempo  the  theme  in  harmony  is  presented  by  the  woodwinds  and  horns  with  plucked 
strings  punctuating  the  first  beats  of  each  measure.    Part  I  only  is  treated  in  this  way;    it  represents 
the  point  of  highest  intensity  in   the  sequence  of  theme  and  three  variations.    The  material  of  Part  H 
of  the  variation  is  drawn  from  fragments  of  both  parts  of  the  original  theme.    The  dynamic  level  is 
lowered,  and  the  mood  is  one  of  improvisation.    Thus  the  end  of  Variation  HI  serves  as  a  transition 
or  bridge  into  the  succeeding  section. 
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B.   Trio 


(3) 
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Trombones  anticipate  this  subject  which  is  later  to  be  exploited.    The  intensity  of  Theme  3  is  increased 
by  repetition  in  trumpets  and  other  instruments,  and  by  interjection  of  Theme  #1,  now  played  by  the 
clarinet  over  strings.    A  whimsical,  playful  mood  emerges,  created  chiefly  by  the  woodwinds  as  a 
contrast  (4)  to  the  previous  section  in  which  the  brass  predominated. 


(4) 
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It  is  brashly  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Theme  #3  in  the  trumpet  and  other  instruments  another 
point  of  high  intensity  is  reached,  to  be  interrupted  twice  by  a  piquant  march  transformation  of  Theme 


#3  as  Theme  3a. 


(3a) 
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Each  is  of  brief  duration  and  the  impetuous  onrush  of  #3  carries  the  section  to  another  point  of  high 
intensity.    An  abrupt  pianissimo  ushers  in  Theme  #1,  now  sung  by  the  solo  bassoon  and  commented 
upon  by  the  oboe  and  flute  as  a  transition  to  the  return  of  the  variations. 


A.    Principal   Song 


VARIATION    IV 


The  theme  in  Part  I,  is  now  in  woodwinds  and  strings;  a  decorative  counter  melody  in  strings  utilizes 
the  customary  rhythmic  device  of  3  notes  to  1.  Part  II  recalls  the  reiterated  woodwind  figure  as  used 
in  Part  I  of  Variation  in.    Color  thus  aids  in  creating  a  feeling  for  form. 

VARIATION  V 

The  mood  and  dynamic  level  of  this  variation  is  less  vigorous  and  is  marked  espressivo.    The  theme 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  mixed  orchestral  colors  (strings  and  oboes).    The  cadence  figure  in  the  last  few 
bars  of  Theme  #1  is  intensified  here  by  presentation  in  all  the  strings. 

VARIATION  VI 

Part  I  is  given  over  to  a  rough,  coarse  statement  of  the  melody  by  the  strings    punctuated  by  chords 
in  the  woodwind,  brass  and  percussion;  as  in  Variation  HI  the  mood  changes  abruptly  in  Part  n,  which 
is  now  tenuous  and  transparent,  muted  strings  and  harp  glissandos  aid  in  creating  this  mood. 

VARIATION  VII 

The  mood  is  now  relaxed  and  placid.    Over  tremulous  strings  in  varied  harmonies,  the  solo  flute  sings 
the  theme  of  Part  I  in  a   nostalgic  vein;  Part  II  of  the  theme  is  assumed  by  the  warmer  more  mellow 
notes  of  the  horn,  using  the  melodic  material  already  heard  in  a  corresponding  portion  of  Variation  EH, 
thus  offering  evidence  of  the  composer's  feeling  for  the  classical  principle  of  balance  in  the  two  se- 
quences of  variations. 

CODA 

The  aesthetic  function  of  this  area  of  the  composition  is  to  achieve  a  sonorous  and  climactic  conclusion 
to  the  composition.    Fragments  from  previously  heard  themes  (one  from  the  First  Movement  of  the 
Suite  dominates)  are  used  in  building  the  dynamic  ascent  from  pianissimo  to  fortissimo. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

1.  The  Theme  and  Variation  design  is  here  subordinated  from  a   position  of  complete  dominance  of  an 
entire  movement  to  that  of  furnishing  material  for  the  A  and  A1  of  an  A-B-A1  form. 

2.  The  framing  of  the  variations  by  means  of  an  Introduction  and  a  Coda,  and  the  interruption  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  climaxes  in  each  sequence  of  variations  by  a  sharply  contrasting  Mid-section  is  evi- 
dence that  the  composer  is  laying  stress  on  an  overall  design,  rather  than  upon  a  mere  classic  sequence 
of  variations. 

3.  In  the  seven  variations  all  elements  of  music  as  represented  in  the  basic  theme  undergo  change:  color 
is  different  in  each;  harmonization  is  varied  in  several;  Part  II  of  the  Original  Theme  gives  way  in  at 
least  two  clear  cut  instances  to  a  new  Part  II;  even  the  melody  itself  undergoes  subtle  modifications; 
finally,  each  variation  has  a  slightly  different  tempo  which,  joined  with  all  the  other  changes  that  take 
place,  yield  a  variety  of  moods  with  and  within  each  variation. 

4.  This  composition  illustrates  a  felicitous  balance  between  form  and  color  interests.  The  composer 
has  achieved  colorful  expression  of  contrasting  moods  without  the  loss  of  balance  and  proportion  in  the 
broad  relations  of  the  several  sections  of  the  movement. 
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SPECIFIC   FORM   IN   MUSIC 

THEME  AND  VARIATIONS 
Example:   Rimsky  -  Korsakov.  Spanish  Caprice,  2nd  movement. 
BASIC  THEME 

0     a  Part  I 
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Part  II 


After  two  measures  of  accompaniment  by  lower  strings,  the  theme  is  announced  in  four  part  harmony 
by  a  quartet  of  French  horns. 

The  theme  is  a  two-part  song  form,  each  part  being  slightly  irregular  in  length  -  ten  and  nine  meas- 
ures for  Parts  I  and  II  respectively,  as  against  the  usual  eight  measures  for  each  part  in  the 
classic  tradition. 

The  range  of  the  melody  is  confined  to  unusually  narrow  limits;  note  the  consistently  smooth  character 
of  the  theme. 


VARIATION  I 

This  variation  is  practically  an  intensification  of  the  basic  theme;  it  does  not  follow  the  classic  pattern 
for  a  first  variation. 

The  melody  is  heard  in  the  cellos  with  an  imitation  a  third  higher  in  the  violins;  the  accompani- 
mental  figure  is  assigned  to  the  flutes,  violas  and  clarinets.    The  key,  rhythm  and  melody  are  con- 
sistent repetitions.    The  interest  is  sustained  by  changes  in  color  and  in  occasional  alterations  of 
the  harmony. 

VARIATION  H 
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The  theme  changes  color  again;  the  English  horn  and  the  French  horn  answer  each  other  with 
expanded  versions  of  the  theme.    Part  I  is  extended  to  16  measures  from  the  basic  nine  measures; 
Part  H  is  12  measures. 

The  harmonization  of  the  theme  undergoes  changes  too;  new  keys  are  entered  and  new  chords  are 
added.    Balance  is  maintained,  however,  and  the  emotional  mood  is  lifted  to  a  higher  level  by 
means  of  these  changes. 

In  the  final  measure  of  the  variation  there  is  an  abrupt  modulation  to  a  new  key  for  Variation  in. 

VARIATION  HI 

The  theme  is  presented  forte  by  violins,  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets  and  horns;  this  is  a  texture  rich 
and  warm  in  sonority.    The  rhythm  of  the  basic  theme  is  maintained  but  with  interludes  between 
each  phrase,  suggested  in  Variation  II  but  further  elaborated  in  this  variation. 

VARIATION  IV 

Part  I  is  presented  in  two  different  keys  in  its  statement  and  repetition.    Flutes,  oboes,  horns  and 
divided  cellos  sound  the  theme  against  pizzicato  violins,  after  which  the  1st  violins  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  melody. 

Part  II  is  in  sharp  contrast;  violins  continue  but  at  a  lower  pitch  and  dynamic  level;  woodwinds 
supply  a  chromatic,  scalewise  decoration  that  ends  in  a  trill  for  flute. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

1.  The  theme  takes  the  usual  Two- Part  form,  but  is  slightly  irregular,  in  that  the  phrases  are  10  and  9 * 
measures  in  length. 

2.  The  expressive,  poetic  quality  of  the  melody  suggests  that  the  composer  is  not  planning  to  distort 
and  disfigure  it  by  the  usual  devices  of  2,  3  or  4  notes  to  1  in  constructing  decorative  figures  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  variations.    The  romantic  character  of  the  subject  is  its  outstanding  feature, 
and  it  is  this  quality  which  permeates  the  entire  set  of  variations. 

3.  Changes  of  orchestral  color,  and  key  are  the  significant  principles  employed.    Certain  facets  of  the 
melody  are  made  more  prominent  by  the  device  of  repetition  or  reiteration  with  a  slight  change. 

4.  The  pattern  which  is  initiated  in  the  opening  measures  of  each  variation  is  carried  through  with 
consistency. 

5.  This  set  of  variations  illustrates  a  shift  of  interest  from  the  employment  of  rhythm  as  a  basic  device 
for  varying  a  theme,  to  the  use  of  varied  instrumental  colors  and  new  harmonizations. 
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SPECIFIC  FORM   IN   MUSIC 

THEME  AND  VARIATIONS 


Example:    Bizet.  L'Arlesienne  Suite,  No.  1. 


BASIC  THEME 


Part  1 
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Part  2 
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The  theme  is  melodic  and  is  announced  in  octaves  without  any  harmonization.  Stark  simplicity  and  directness  of 
statement  are  evident  as  strings,  horns  and  woodwinds  sing  the  melody.  The  design  is  classic:  two  parts,  each 
part  is  eight  measures  in  length.  There  is  no  variety  or  contrast  in  dynamic  level;  the  effect  is  one  of  rhythmic 
strength. 


VARIATION  I 
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Vivid  contrast  is  obtained  in  this  variation.    The  material  character  of  the  basic  theme  is  modified  into  a  suave 
style,  harmonized  by  the  clarinet,  flute  and  English  horn  and  two  bassoons.    Interest  is  created  by  changes  in  style 
and  in  color;  unity  is   maintained  by  using  the  same  melody  and  the  same  two-part  design.    The  dynamic  level  is 
lowered  throughout. 


VARIATION  n 


Strings 
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Still  in.minor,  but  more  animated  than  before,  the  basic  theme  reappears  in  the  upper  voices  of  the  woodwinds. 
Each  phrase  begins  PP  and  increases  in  sonority  to  a  forte  at  the    end.    The  strings  are  given  a  new  countermelody, 
which  rises  to  a  climax  at  the  end  of  each  phrase.    This  variation  emphasizes  rhythmic  strength. 


VARIATION  HI 
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Bassoons 

The  martial  mood  of  the  theme  is  replaced  by  a  lyric  one  in  which  the  legato  style  of  melody  is  predominant.    The 
melody  is  in  major  and  is  harmonized  in  this  variation.    The  design  of  the  basic  theme  is  unmodified.    Different 
orchestral  voices  are  to  be  heard  in  the  several  countermelodies.    Cellos  have  the  melody;  the  middle  part  is  for 
horns,    and  the  lowest  line  is   for  the  bassoons,  staccato.    This  variation  is  consistently  carried  out  in  a  3  to  1 
rhythmic  accompaniment  but  the  chief  interest  is  in  the  lyric  contrast  with  the  basic  theme.    The  speed  of  the 
tempo  is  reduced  to  add  to  the  effect. 


VARIATION  IV 


Returning  to  the  first  tempo,  the  basic  theme  is  sung  with  fuller  orchestral  color  in  woodwinds  and  brasses  sup- 
porting the  strings  in  upper  registers.    Timpani  and  drums  are  added.     It  is  an  animated,  harmonized  version, 
stated  in  the  most  dramatic  and  vigorous  manner. 


CODA 


As  if  to  soften  the  harshness  of  an  abrupt  ending,  a  brief  Coda  is  added  beginning  with  the  basic  theme  proclaimed 
in  the  horns  and  answered  softly  in  the  woodwinds. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

1.  The  design  of  the  theme  is  the  usual  Two-Part  Form.    The  melody  is  more  vigorous  and  incisive  than  is  customary, 
which  fact  has  a  decided  bearing  on  the  ways  in  which  variation  may  be  effected.     There  is  no  harmony  sounded  in  the 
initial  version  of   the  theme,  which  suggests  that  it  is  this  element  alone  with  color  that  is  to  be  used  to  create  the  differ- 
ent moods  in  the  several  variations. 

2.  Alternation  of  major  and  minor  keys  and  rhythmic  changes,  as  in  classic  practice,  are  still  useful  devices. 

3.  Moods  of  vigorous  intensity  are  alternated  with  suave  and  slower  tempi  and  more  legato  style.  The  sequence  of  varia- 
tions is  one  of  sharp  contrast  rather  than  of  carefully  planned  levels  of  higher  intensity  (e.g.  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  7, 
first  three  variations  of  second  movement). 
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SPECIFIC   FORM   IN   MUSIC 

THEME  AND  VARIATIONS 


Example:   Ravel.  Bolero. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Theme:  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  theme  are: 

(1)  Its  traditional  two  part  design  (Themes  A  and  B).  Note  that  each  theme  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts. 

(2)  Its  unusual  rhythmic  variety;  almost  every  one  of  the  thirty-two  measures  presents  a 
different  metrical  pattern  of  the  basic  3/4  time. 

(3)  The  uniformly  consistent  pattern  in  its  accompaniment.  This  pattern  is  presented  for 
two  measures  before  each  presentation  of  the  theme;  it  consists  of  a  drum  rhythm  (D) 
and  struck  chords  in  the  strings  (A). 

Variations:     The  unique  features  of  this  set  of  variations  are: 

(1)  Variety  is  obtained  entirely  by  the  continuous  change  and  addition  of  new  instrumental 
colors.    In  variations  1-8,  different  instruments  present  Theme  A  or  Theme  B  in  solo 
or  octaves.    This  device  results  in  emphasis  upon  individual  instrumental  colors.    The 
dynamic  level  of  this  area  is  comparatively  low.    In  variations  9  -  11,  the  dynamic 
level  is  increased;  the  instrumental  colors  begin  to  deepen  in  tone.    This  continues  in 
variations  12  -  16  to  the  level  of  forte  and  to  fortissimo  in  variation  17  to  the  end. 

(2)  The  harmonization  of  the  melody:    In  variations  1-8,  the  melody  is  in  solo  instruments, 
supported  by  the  repetitive  pattern  of  simple  chords  struck  in  the  strings  (A).    From 
the  ninth  variation  on,  and  with  increasing  frequency,  the  melody  is  presented  with 
simple  three  part  harmony  for  each  note.    This  device  yields  some  unusual  effects,  but 
the  importance  of  the  basic  melody  line  is  never  lost;  e.  g.,  in  variation  9,  the  melody 

is  played  at  a  low  dynamic  level  by  the  solo  horn  and  the  celesta  two  octaves  higher. 
In  between,  two  flutes  play  very  softly  above  each  note  sounded  by  the  horn.    The  same 
device  is  used  with  increasing  participation  of  instruments  to  Increase  the  sonority; 
e.  g.,  in  variation  12,  the  upper  wind  instruments  and  tenor  saxophones  sound  their 
three  part  harmony  for  Theme  B.    Especially  effective  is  the  statement  of  Theme  A  by 
divided  strings  in  variation  14,  following  the  first  appearance  of  the  melody  in  violins 
in  octaves.    Perhaps  the  most  exciting  use  of  this  device  is  in  variation  17  and  18, 
where  the  harmony,  now  in  four  parts,  is  augmented  by  the  trumpets  as  they  join  the 
other  instruments  in  the  climax. 

(3)  The  effect  of  the  coda:    This  is  accomplished  by  an  abrupt  modulation  to  a  new  key. 
This  seems  to  give  the  final  lift  to  the  climax  and  the  feeling  that  the  ultimate  in  dynamic 
level  has  been  reached.    It  is  a  brash  and  dissonant  breaking  up  of  the  long,  continuous 
pattern  of  repeated  melody,  harmony  and  accompaniment.    It  comes  with  tremendous 
effect,  yet  it  is  a  simple  device.    In  fact,  the  entire  composition  is  simplicity  itself.    It 

is  therefore  easily  understood  and  readily  accepted  for  what  it  is:  a  brilliant  example 
of  skill  in  orchestration,  and  a  consistently  developed  crescendo  to  a  climax,  achieved 
through  the  employment  of  instrumental  colors  alone. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 

Composed  in  1800 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

First  Movement:    C  major;  Adagio  molto  —  Allegro  con  brio 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  After  three  measures  of  uncertain  mood  (chords),  a  defi- 
nite tonal  level  is  reached  and  strings  continue  with  flow- 
ing, placid  theme. 


Adagio 


(2)  Begins  unostentatiously  in  violins  (major),  is  repeated 
one  step  higher  (minor);  after  further  repeti- 
tions of  fragments  of  (2),  the  mood  returns  to  2 
major  and  leads  without  pause  into  the  Episode. 


(3)  Continuing  the  mood  of  (2),  but  with  more 
vigor  and  sonority,  the  Episode  serves  to 
conclude  the  Main  Theme  and  prepare  for 
new  key,  ending  with  crisp  cadence. 


(4)  Opposite  in  mood  of  (2),  the  one-measure  figure  of  (4)  is  tossed 
about  among  oboes  and  flute;  repeated  by  violins  and  flute.    Theme 
is  more  tender,  yet  in  major. 


Vigorous,  rhythmic  and  chordal  conclusion  to  (4);  prepares  for 
next  section. 


(5)  Another  plaintive  theme,  different  from  (2)  yet  continuing  the 
mood.    Serves  as  a  transition. 


(2)  Fragments  of  theme  are  used  -  fortissimo  -  to  summarize  all 
of  the  thematic  material  presented,  and  effect  a  conclusion  of 
the  Exposition. 


After  an  alternation  of  cadence  chords,  violins  descend  on  the 
dominant  harmony  to  lead  without  pause  into  the  Development  Group. 


Identified  by  a  crisp,  forte  chord,  material  derived  from  (2)  is 
presented  on  three  ascending  key  levels. 


The  arpeggiated  chord  in  measure  four  of  (2)  is  now  employed  as 
the  subject  matter  of  this  section,  spread  on  different  harmonic 
bases. 


Three  quiet  statements  of  a  motive  derived  from  (2)  succeed  one  another  on  ascending  pitch  levels. 


I6O1 
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206 


Fortissimo  repetitions  of  fragments  of  (2).    Minor  mode  predominates.    Sharp  and  emphatic  cadence  in  key  foreign  to 
the  level  of  coming  Recapitulation.    Transition  is  effected  through  a  simple  melodic  phrase. 


(2)  Recurrence  of  Main  Theme  contrasts  in  sonority  to  the  original  statement  in  measures  13  et  seq.    Full  orchestra, 
fortissimo,  with  melody  in  octaves  for  brilliance.    Note  the  omission  of  Episode,  and  change  in  end  of  Main  Theme  to 
effect  return  of  Sub.  Theme  in  tonic  key. 


(4)  Thematic  material  is  repeated  from  53-68,  but  with  modifications  in  instruments  employed.  The  key  level  is  lower, 
and  consequently  less  bright.    Symmetry  with  the  identical  passage  in  the  Exposition  is  maintained. 
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Similar  to  measures  69-78.    Forte,  vigorous,  rhythmic,  chordal  theme. 


(5)  While  the  tonal  level  is  different,  the  thematic  material  and  color  (oboe)  is  copied  from  79-86.    A  transition. 


(2)  Returns  fortissimo,  full  orchestra  and  in  the  tonic  key. 


Identical  with  100-  et  seq.    Fortissimo  tonic  and  dominant  chords  alternating  lead  into  Coda. 


(2)  Returns  in  violins  in  tonic  key,  while  woodwinds  suggest  the  harmonic  structure  of  another,  lower  key.    The  section  i 
concluded  by  several  sharp,  percussive  chords. 


277'  (2)  As  peroration  to  the  thematic  material  most  important,  and  as  emphasis  to  the  principal  key  of  the  movement,  the 
motive  derived  from  (2)  is  repeated  in  a  fanfare,    rising  through  the  orchestra  on  the  single  chord  of  C-E-G. 


298 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 

Composed  in  1800 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Second  Movement:  F  major;  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Basic  melodic  idea  is  6  measures  in  length,  announced  by  2nd  violins;  answered  by  violas-cellos;  3rd  entrance  in 
bassoons  and  basses;  4th  statement  by  upper  instruments.    The  effect  of  cumulative  intensity  is  obtained  by  this  quasi 
fugal  presentation  of  the  subject  as  distinguished  from  the 
usual  period  design  with  balanced  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent.   A  2-measure  motive,  repeated  several  times 
serves  as  a  codetta  to  the  subject. 


1 


(2)  This  subject  contrasts  sharply  with  (1)  in  style.  It  is  short-breathed. 

The  first  8  measures  employ  the  strings  predominantly;    Repeated  and  modified  by  modulation  trends,  it  is  stated  by 
winds  with  comments  by  the  strings.    The  key  level  is  that  of  the  ^ 

dominant  with  clear  cadences  at  the  ends  of  each  of  the  two  long  «        <-- -K         K-^~" K     Vg     K       Is       N 

phrases.  2  "  ' 


Vigorous  rhythmic  figure  (3a)  emphasizes  the 
cadence  chords  of  the  dominant  key. 
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(3)  Over  the  continuation  of  this  rhythmic  figure  in  the  timpani,  strings  and  flute  gaily  embroider  the  harmonic  structure 
with  the  long  melodic  line  in  triplet  figuration.   Cadence  Vic>lins 

chords  are  repeated. 


(2)  The  function  of  this  brief  section  is  to  modulate  to  a 
distant  key  by  means  of  the  repetition  of  (2). 


(3)  Rhythm  of  (3a)  is  emphasized  by  sharp  changes  in 
dynamics  with  graceful  interjections  of  (2). 


Timpani 


''JJH1J1J.  JJ-JJ-i 


J.  JJ.  JJ-  !l 


(1)  Pedal  point  on  the  dominant  note  of  the  scale  in  timpani  is  overshadowed  by  fragments  of  (1)  dialogued  between 

different  instruments.   Two  strong  chords  are  sounded  by  full  orchestra  suggesting  the  points  of  highest  intensity  for 
the  Transition  Section;  followed  by  descending  scale  line  in  the  violins,  using  the  rhythm  of  (3a).    The  return  to  the 
Main  Theme  is  graceful. 


(1)  The  same  number  of  measures  are  employed  to  restate  the  Main  Theme  as  were  used  in  the  Exposition;  the  quasi- 
fugal  style  is  also  continued.    Thus,  in  design  and  in  style  there  is  unity  through  repetition.    Variety  is  introduced  by 
changes  in  the  orchestration,  and  by  a  contrapuntal  associate  in  16th  notes,  presented  by  cellos  concurrently  with  the 
announcement  of  (1)  by  2nd  violins. 


(2)  As  in  the  Exposition,  this  theme  enters  without  ostentatious  preparation.   It  is  now  stated  in  the  tonic  key.    No  impor- 
tant alterations  of  the  orchestration;  nor  is  the  melodic  or  harmonic  structure  of  the  two  long  phrases  modified  in 
this  repetition.   The  material  is  a  copy  of  27-41  except  for  change  of  key  as  required  by  the  Sonata  Allegro  design. 


Continuation  of  the  same  material  as  in  42-52  except  for  change  to  tonic  key. 


(3)  Copy  of  53-64  without  important  modifications.   Ends  in  tonic  key. 


(1)  Improvision  on  the  lyric  mood  of  the  Main  Theme,  with  new  keys  introduced  to  strengthen  the  climaxes. 


(3)  Rhythm  of  (3a)  is  given  to  middle  strings;  winds  sing  fragments  of  (1);  violins  comment  in  two  descending  scale  line.s 
ending  on  the  tonic  each  time.    Cadence  chords  are  emphasized  by  horns  and  full  orchestra. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 

Composed  in  1800 
Ludwlg  van  Beethoven 

Third  Movement:  Menuetto—C  major;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Song  and  Trio  Design 


34 


45 


59 


66 


(1)  Though  designated  in  the  title  as  Menuetto,  the  mood  of  the  theme  is  more  closely  related  to  the  style  of  the  Scherzo. 
It  is  a  long  8-measure  phrase. 


(2)  Only  mildly  contrasting  is  this  Part  n.    It  is 
slightly  more  legato  in  spirit;  it  is  rather  ex- 
tended, and  touches  distantly  related  keys  for 
strength  of  harmony.    It  reaches  a  point  of 
high  intensity,  more  emphatic  than  the  high 
point  in  Part  I. 


tf.frnf  f.f'f.fti 


Violins  reiterate  the  3/4  rhythm  while  the  winds  and  lower  strings 
motivate  a  return  to  (1). 


(1)  With  gusto  and  determination  the  full  orchestra  states  the  Main  Theme  giving  to  the  entire  Principal  Song  a  properly 
balanced  conclusion  and  a  convincing  presentation  of  the  basic  idea  presented  lightly  and  buoyantly  in  measures  1-8. 


Fragments  of  (2)  appear  briefly  to  emphasize  the  tonic 
cadence  of  this  key  (C  major) 


(3)  This  is  a  return  to  the  gay  dance-like  mood  of  (1)  before  the  final  fortissimo  cadence  chords. 


80 


(4)  The  pace  continues,  but  the  mood  is  more  sustained, 
as  the  winds  reiterate  the  C  major  harmony.    The 
playful  strings  scamper  in  and  out  of  the  chord  tones 
with  a  decorative  line  new  to  the  composition.   The 
parallel  phrases  are  extended  with  a  short  codetta. 
Part  I  ends  in  the  near  key  of  G  major. 


104 


(4)  Portions  of  the  two  ideas  in  (4)  are  used  to  provide  the  variety  necessary  before  there  can  be  a  return  to  Part  HI. 


122 


(4)  As  in  45  and  following  above,  the  final  statement  of  theme  (4)  is  the  climactic  one  for  the  Trio.   The  crescendo  to 
full  orchestra  is  quickly  achieved;  there  is  only  one  statement  of  the  theme;  cadence  chords  are  repeated  for  further 
emphasis.    The  Trio  ends  with  a  clear  cadence. 
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The  score  directs  that  the  Menuetto  -  Principal  Song  be  repeated  after  the  Trio.   Thus,  the  balance  of  the  A  -  B 
^design  is  established.   Complete  unity  exists  between  A  and  A'  under  these  circumstances. 


A' 
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INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 

Composed  in  1800 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Fourth  Movement:  C  major;  Adagio-Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 


(1)  Fortissimo  introductory  note;  violins  follow  softly  with  bits  of  scale. 

(2)  Parallel  phrases,  four  measures  each;  strings. 


Tutti 

n 


Violins 


R     15    (3)  Complementary  idea  stated  in  parallel  phrases,  four  measures  each;  strings;  repeated  Q  ^ 

gj  intact  with  added  instruments  leading  to  fortissimo  statement  of  consequent  phrase.  Ends  on  key  note./ 
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30    (4)  Oboes,  horns,  trumpets  answered  by  strings  announce  new  theme 
which  is  repeated  and  extended  by  repetition  of  string  figure  to 
achieve  a  smooth  and  gay  modulation  to  the  key  of  the  dominant 
for  the  Subordinate  Theme.  This  section  is  sonorous  throughout. 

56    (5)  Four  measure  phrase,  gay  in  mood,  is  stated  in  violins,  re- 
peated and  considerably  extended  to  give  the  effect  of  a  theme 
of  long  arc  with  a  climactic  moment  at  the  conclusion.   It  lies 
entirely  in  the  key  of  the  dominant. 


/ffij— J>  jiflftr* 
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(6)  Brief,  one  measure  figure;  syncopated  rhythm;  full  orchestra. 


W^Wff 


85 


Scale  passage  from  (2)  rises  in  violins,  as  other  instruments  sustain. 


96 


(2)  Continuation  of  previous  theme  to  achieve  modulation. 


Violins 


108 


New  key  is  emphasized  by  sustained  tonic  and  dominant  chords. 
Violins  sound  descending  chord  tones  to  vitalize  the  harmony. 


116  (2)  Scale  passage  is  treated  in  several  ways,  first  in  cellos, 
then  tossed  about  by  all  the  strings  in  ascending  and  de- 
scending directions;  rhythm  of  (6). 


Oboes,  horns,  trumpets 


140 


Sustained  harmony  in  winds;  cellos  and  basses  (3). 


148         Dominant  pedalpoint;  upper  and  lower  strings  dialog  the  scale  passage  from  (2);  climax  of  Development  is  in  this  sec- 
tion as  well  as  the  transition  to  Recapitulation. 


163 


(2)  Replica  of  7-14. 


171    (3)  First  two  phrases  identical  with  15-22;  the  repetition  of  the  theme  is  altered  to  effect 
a  modulation  away  from  and  a  return  to  the  tonic  key,  but  without  the  neeessity  of  an 
Episode;  it  is  accomplished  within  the  spirit  and  length  of  Part  II. 


192   (5)  Contrary  to  tradition,  this  theme  is  presented  in  the  key  of  the  subdominant  instead  of  the  tonic  for  the  first  8  meas- 
ures;   after  that  it  appears  in  the  tonic.    The  orchestration  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Exposition. 


218 


(6)  Similar  to  78-84  except  for  change  of  key. 


226 


Tutti  orchestra;  sustained  harmony;  ascending  scales  in  strings;  cadence  on  the  dominant. 


238    (2)  Fragments  of  scales  ascending  through  several  instruments; 
243    (2)  Part  I  of  Main  Theme  is  presented  in  its  entirety. 
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(3)  Part  II  of  Main  Theme  is  repeated  in  its  entirety.    No  attempt  is  made  to  intensify  or  amplify  these  statements. 


266    (7)  Emphasis  on  tonic  and  dominant  chords  is  by  two  balanced  phrases  of  four  measures 
each;  they  are  repeated  and  extended  with  addition  of  scale  figures  derived  from  (2). 
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INSTRUMENTATION:   2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  in  D  MAJOR,  Op.  36 

Composed  in  1802 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

First  Movement:  D  major;  Adagio  molto-Allegro  con  brio 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Oboes-bassoons  follow  tutti  chord;  repetition  by 
strings. 


Tutti 


Scale  passage  in  strings  appears  in  varied  keys. 


Oboes  and  Bassoons 


Pedal  point  on  dominant  on  which  a  crescendo  develops. 


(2)  Announced  by  violas  and  cellos;  design  is  a  parallel 
period  extended  by  repetitions  of  (2b). 


(2)  Fortissimo  statement  but  with  different  notes  for  (2b). 


(3)  Serves  as  connection  between  Main  and  Subordinate 
Themes. 


(4)  New  key  for  the  intensely  rhythmic  theme;  parallel  period,  repeated. 


(5)  Supplementing  the  mood  of  (4)  yet  emphasizing  the  cadence  in  this 
key. 


Fragments  of  (2a)  are  used  to  emphasize  further 
the  cadence. 


(2)  This  is  the  form  used  in  measures  47  and  following. 
It  lies  on  the  dominant  key  throughout.   The  cadence 
chords  are  emphasized  to  bring  the  Exposition  to 
to  an  authoritative  conclusion. 


Winds  in  a  legato  theme  bridge  over  from  the  Exposition 


(2)  The  key  is  now  D  minor  and  others  follow  in  rapid  succession  as 
fragments  of  the  two  versions  of  (2)  are  tossed  from  instrument  to 
instrument.   This  is  a  good  example  of  thematic  development  as 
opposed  to  thematic  restatement  in  different  keys. 


182  (4)   Begins  softly  in  the  subdominant  key;  a  crescendo  brings  the  Development  to  a  conclusion  and  a  quick  return  to  the 
tonic  for  the  Recapitulation. 
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(2)  Similar  in  spirit  to  the  Exposition,  but  differs  in  modulatory  trend  and  in  being  shortened.    The  fortissimo  version 
(meas.  47  and  following)  is  omitted. 


(3)  Appears  in  strings  in  both  major  and  minor  versions.    Same  length  as  in  Exposition. 


(4)  Key  is  tonic;  themes  are  treated  as  in  Exposition,  but  with  different  orchestration.     Length  identical  with  meas- 
ures 73-87. 


(5)  Similar  in  function  and  mood  to  measures  88-101,  but  in  tonic  key. 


Fragments  of  (2a)  develop  crescendo  leading  into  Closing  Group. 


(2)  Similar  in  function  and  mood  to  measures  112  and  following.    The  key,  however,  is  the  tonic. 


Similar  in  function  and  spirit  to  measures  132  and  following,  though  not  an  exact  copy  of  the  material. 


Another  form  of  (2a)  is  used  briefly  in  the  strings,  tending  toward  the  dominant  for  the  next  statement. 


Condensed  version  of  (2)  appears  in  strings,  and  answered  by  oboes  and  bassoons;  a  strong  succession  of  chords 
follows,  full  orchestra. 


Tonic  sub-dominant  and  dominant  harmonies  are  emphasized,  tutti. 


Forte  statement  of  (2)  without  harmonization;  repetition  of  cadence  chords  for  authoritative  conclusion  of  the  movement 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2  in  D  MAJOR,  Op.  36 

Composed  in  1802 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Second  Movement:  A  major;  Larghetto 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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1)  Balanced  period;  strings;  two  phrases,  unlike. 


1)  Winds  repeat  theme;  strings  supply  accom- 
paniment  


2)  New  theme,  same  style  as  1-8;  strings. 


2)  Winds  repeat  melody  and  harmony;  strings 
accompany. 


3)  Two-measure  motives  alternate  in  winds 

and  strings.  Modulation  to  the  dominant  is  effected. 


4)  Mildly  contrasting  theme;  strings;  repeated 
with  decorations  of  melodic  line. 


5)  Complementary  to  (4),  strings;  repeated  in 
winds. 


6)  One  measure  figure  alternated  between  strings  and 
winds,  followed  by  two  two -measure  motives  with 
melodic  decorations;  cadence  in  dominant  key. 

7)  Four-measure  phrase,  lower  strings;  repeated  in  upper 
strings. 


8)  Horns  and  violins  dialogue  the  theme;  cadence  chords  are  emphasized;  key  is  the  dominant. 
1)  Minor  mode;  theme  is  broken  up  and    embroidered.  _     -?L  v>i 


9)  Fragments  of  the  lyric  (1)  are  combined  with  agitated 
accompaniment  in  strings  to  achieve  a  brief  climax. 

9)  Thematic  material  repeated  with  new  colors. 


1)  Further  fragmentation  of  (1)  between  upper  winds  and  lower 
strings.  Strong  rhythmic  pattern    ^^    in  violins.    Climax. 


5)  Another  climax  is  prepared  by  the  tension-creating  theme  (5); 


Four  measures  suffice  to  modulate  to  the  tonic  and  the 
return  of  the  Main  Theme. 


1)  Similar  to  1-8;  16th  note  figuration  in  2nd  violins  adds  interest. 


1)  Winds  repeat  melody  and  harmony;  new  figuration  in  strings, 
continuing  application  of  principle  of  variety  in  repetition.         8 

2)  Melody  identical  with  measures  17-24;  orchestration 
varied  for  intensification  of  meaning  of  theme. 

2)  Similar  to  25-32;  winds  carry  theme,  but  with  new  decorative  figures  in  strings,  continuing  the  principle  of  intensification 

3)  Similar  to  the  Episode  in  the  Exposition,  Winds  winds  ■_ 
but  somewhat  longer;  much  of  the  extension  takes 
place  through  repetition  of  the  cadence  chords,  in 
several  different  keys. 


<m 


4)  Key  is  tonic,  major;  strings  announce  the  theme,  as 
in  the  Exposition;  orchestration  is  mildly  altered. 

5)  Similar  to  56-66,  except  that  it  is  in  tonic  key. 
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Violas,  cellos 


6)  Thematic  material  and  color  plan  are  similar  to  67-81. 


7)  Cellos  and  2nd  violins  sing  two  measures  of  (7)  and  are  answered  by  clarinet  and  bassoon;  violins  and  flutes  carry  the 
repetition. 


8)  Similar  in  style  to  the  identical  section  in  the  Exposition.    The  Recapitulation  thins  out  through  a  violin  figure  leading 
to  CODA 


1)  Pairs  of  measures  are  repeated  with  modifications;  flute  interjects  a  broken  chord  in  melodic  form  after  each.    Strong 
cadence  chords. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  in  D  MAJOR,  Op.  36 

Composed  in  1802 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Third  Movement:  Scherzo— D  major;  Allegro 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)  Balanced  period;  2  eight-measure 
phrases;  antecedent  and  consequent 
similar  in  thematic  material.  This  is  a 
typical  example  of  Beethoven's  delight 
in  presenting  sharp  contrasts:  in  dynamics 


by  forte  and  piano;  in  color,  by  alternating  instruments . 


(2)  The  mood  becomes  more  lyric,  though  the  detached 
figure  from  (1)  is  still  utilized.    Part  n,  thus  provides 
a  mild  contrast  with  Part  I,  yet  conveys  its  own 
meaning. 


(1)  Repetition  of  Part  I  to  measure  54;  four  measures  in  the  same  scherzo  spirit  lead  into 


(2)  Material  from  Part  n,  but  in  a  different  key  and  with  a  different  consequent  phrase, 
achieve  a  strong  cadence  feeling  to  end  the  Principal  Song  in  the  tonic  key. 


It  is  repeated  and  extended  to 


(3)  Without  any  bridge  or  connection,  the  Trio  emerges  in  the  same  key  as 
the  Principal  Song.    The  theme  is  in  opposite  mood:    legato,  smooth 
flowing;  entirely  sung  by  oboes,  bassoons  and  horns  in  contrast  to  the 
color  of  theme  (1) 


tiff  if  m  frN? 


(4)  Strings  in  octaves;  the  mood  is  minor;  the  dynamics  are  forceful; 
again,  a  strong  contrast  from  the  mood  of  (3) . 
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(3)  Melody  is  similar  to  85-92,  but  a  new  counterpoint  is  added  in  the  bassoon  -  a    comment    in  staccato  mood  to  the 
legato  flow  of  the  melody.    The  repetition  by  strings  is  effective  contrast.  The  Trio  ends  crisply. 


The  score  directs  that  the  Principal  Song  be  repeated,  thus  providing  symmetrical  and  unaltered  balance  of  the  A  and 
A'  in  the  Song  and  Trio  Design. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2  in  D  MAJOR,  Op.  36 

Composed  in  1802 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Fourth  Movement:  D  major;  Allegro  molto 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Two  6-measure  phrases. 


Motive  is  developed  in  strings;  climax.    ^ 


(2)  Another  theme  contrasts  with  (1) 
in  broad,  sweeping  melodic  line. 


(3)  Theme  arpeggiates  chords  in  succession.  Winds  divide  the 
2-measure  motive;  strings  provide  the  harmonic  founda- 
tion. The  motive  is  extended  by  repetition  and  alteration  to 
a  climax  which  leads  directly  into  the  Closing  Group. 


Lower  instruments  arpeggiate  the  chords,  while  upper  instru 
ments  sustain  the  harmony  in  full  sonority. 


Sudden  change  of  mood;  bridge  to  the  Development 


(1)  Material  from  Main  Theme  repeated. 


(1)  Articulation  of  measures  1  and  2. 


;  f  ff  "*fff «" 


(1)  Articulation  of  measures  3  and  4. 


(1)  Measures  1  and  2  on  new  key  levels. 


Octave  theme  in  strings,  imitated  by  winds,  prepares  for  an  extended  retransition  function. 


(1)  Similar  to  comparable  theme  in  the  Exposition. 


Similar  to  13-25. 
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(2)  Similar  in  function  and  material  to  26-52. 


(3)  Returns  in  tonic  key.    Horns  now  join  with  winds  in  the  theme. 


Similar  to  84  and  following.    Arpeggiated  chord  theme  is  in  lower  instruments. 


Similar  to  98-107. 


(1)  Similar  to  108  and  following;  theme  (1)  is  not  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
The  several  motives  are  articulated. 


(2)  Is  developed  twice:    on  dominant,  then  on  tonic  pedal  points.    Ends  with  fortissimo  chord  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a 
suddenly  piano  chord  in  strings. 


Eight-measure  descending  scale  passage  in  cellos  and  basses  support;  sustained  melody  in  winds.  The  section  is 
played  very  softly  but  concludes  with  a  sudden  burst  of  sonority  (dissonant)  by  the  entire  orchestra;  the  dissonance 
dissolves  and  the  modulation  is  to  the  tonic  key  for  the  succeeding  section. 


Some  of  the  material  just  heard  is  repeated,  full  orchestra,  again  ending  on  the  tonic  chord. 


(1)  Fragments  are  presented  in  violins  and  winds.    Lower  strings  arpeggiate  the  basic  chords;  melodic  line  dissolves  at 
the  end,  softly. 


(1)  Full  orchestra  restatement  of  Main  Theme  modified  to  exploit  the  tonic  and  dominant  harmonies. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  E  FLAT,  Op.  55 

Composed  in  1804 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


"EROICA" 


First  Movement:  E  flat  major;  Allegro  con  brio 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Two  sharp  chords  as  Introduction.  Cellos  announce, 
Violins  answer,  Part  I.  Part  II  is  a  long  crescendo; 
III  is  a  fortissimo  statement. 


(2)  Enters  abruptly  in  new  major  key;  contrasts  in  mood  and 
style.    B-flat  major. 


i  nur  rfTiffrif^ii'U'J- 


(3)  Increases  in  rhythmic  intensity  to  theme  (4). 


Oboe 


Flute 


(5)  Enters  abruptly;  winds  in  reiterated  chords  are  an- 
swered by  strings.    B-flat  major. 


(6)  Strings  over  full  orchestra;  syncopated  rhythm  emphasizes 
climactic  chords. 


(7)  Unusual  interjection  of  lyric  theme.    Then  strong  cadence  restored. 


(1)  Heard  in  fragments  in  several  keys  to  effect  a  Bridge  to  Sec.  1. 


(8)  Theme  (2)  is  developed  with  new  counterpoints  and  in  new  key. 


(1)  Main  theme  in  varied  form  returns  in  minor  and  new  keys 
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(4)  Appears  in  upper  strings,  (1)  in  lower;  repeated  in  different  keys. 


(8)  Repetition  of  Section  1  in  a  higher  key,  and  extended  in  length. 


(9)  Climax  is  built  up  of  fugal  entrances  of  theme  leading  into 


A  plateau  of  dissonant  and  syncopated  chords,  based  on  (5); 
it  serves  as  the  summit  of  the  Development. 


(10)  In  new  minor  key,  another  new  theme  is  sung;  repeated  in 
contrasting  key. 


(1)  Main  theme  is  presented  in  a  bolder,  harmonic  character, 
alternating  major  and  minor  moods  of  sustained  chords. 


ftujjiHiiiM^a 


(10)  Return  of  Section  7  but  on  different  key  level. 


(1)  Fragments  of  (1)  sound  at  different  levels,  pulsating  to  the 
inevitable  climax  for  full  orchestra  on  new  key  level. 


This  chord  continues  in  wood  winds,  growing  less  intense  as  fragments 
of  (1)  appear  briefly  in  strings.    A  clash  of  two  keys  and  the  pre- 
statement  of  (1)  by  the  horn,  softly,  leads  to 


(1)  Repetition  of  Main  Theme  from  Exposition  is  heard 
six  times.    Part  II  assumes  a  new  character;  III  is 
on  tonic  key,  fortissimo,  but  considerably  longer. 


(2)  Differs  in  key  and  color  from  Exposition. 


(3)  and  (4)  Themes  are  similar  to  Exposition  but  are  on 

different  key  level. 
(5)  Tonic  key;  color  is  substantially  the  same:    i.e.,  alter- 

nation  of  wind  and  string  families 
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(6)  Copy  of  109  to  131.    Note  the  syncopation. 


(7)  Modified  repetition  of  132-147;  varied  orchestration. 


(1)  Similar  material  and  function  to  148-165. 


(10)  Returns  in  still  another  key  level,  but  with  similar  coloring. 


A  moment  of  low  level  intensity  is  provided  as  contrast  to  the  return  of  material  from  Section  10  of  Dev. 


(1)  Horn  sings  the  heroic  theme  over  a  lively  figuration  in  strings.    Soon  the  other  instruments  join  one  or  the  other 
theme  in  an  extended  passage  leading  to  the  final  climax. 


6731    (3)  Brief  reminiscence  of  this  fragment  of  the  First  Subordinate  Theme  as  preparation  for  concluding  cadence 

I  measures,  fortissimo. 

6911 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 bassoons;  3  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  E  FLAT,  Op.  55 

Composed  in  1804 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


"EROICA" 


Second  Movement:  "Marche  Funebre"  —  C  minor;  Adagio  assai 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)  Violins  sound  theme,  softly;  it  is  a  symmetrical, 

balanced  period.  Note:  effect  of  muffled  drums  in  basses. 


(1)  Oboe  sounds  theme. 


(2)  E-flat  major;  strings  sing  a  new  and  shorter  theme; 


(3)  A  codetta  follows  with  imitations  in  strings;  leads 
back  to  return  of  the  Main  Theme. 


(1)  Appears  in  subdominant  key,  returning  to  tonic. 


(2)  Winds  repeat  theme. 


(3)  Winds  continue  with  Codetta,  imitative  theme;  strings  continue  the 
drum  motif.    Note:   alternation  of  colors  in  the  repetitions. 

(1)  Oboe  and  other  winds  sound  (1)  in  distant  key,  as  above. 


(4)  New  theme  in  strings,  answered  in  winds;  ends  with  emphasis  on 
tonic  chords.  Basses  and  cellos  provide  connection  with  Trio. 


(5)  Alternated  among  winds  over  undulating  accompaniment  figure  in 
strings;  begins  softly,  ends  fortissimo  on  dominant  harmony. 
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(6)  The  duality  of  styles  continue,  but  the  colors 
and  harmonic  direction  shift. 
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(5)  The  return  of  theme  (5)  is  intensified  by  addition  of  horns  and  *^      P 

bassoons;  there  is  the  same  strong  statement  of  tonic  harmony  at  the  end. 


V  ,JiUr  ii  utWm 


Strings  connect  the  major  and  coming  minor  mode. 


j* 


Flute 


(1)  Antecedent  phrase  is  identical  to  1-4, 
new  key. 


but  consequent  leads  to 


(7)  Double  fugato  begins:    1st  Sub.  in  2nd  violin, 
2nd  Sub.  in  viola,  bassoons. 


(7)  Answers  in  1st  viol.,  fl; 
(7)  Subjects  in  viola,  cello, 
(7)  Answers  in  2nd  viol. 


countersubject  in  2nd  violin, 
clar.;  countersubject  in  1st  violin. 


cello,  bass;  countersubjects  in  1st  viol.,  viola 

countersubject. 


"(7T~ Winds,  violins,  ff,  continue  subjects;  lower  strings 

CH  Further  exploitation  of  the  themes  as  a  climax  to  the  section 


(1)  Fragmentarized  into  a  question,  with  a 
firm,  dramatic  answer  in  the  brass.   A 
figuration  in  lower  strings,  in  triplets, 
continues  throughout  and  leads  over  in- 
to the  return  of  theme  (1). 


(1)  Melody  in  oboe  and  clarinet  is  supported  by  new  accompaniment.    Tonic  key. 


(2)  Strings  sing  theme;  the  material  is  reminiscent  of  measures  17-22. 


(3)  Cellos  imitated  by  violins;  the  agitated  figure  in  the  accompaniment  changes  from  3  x  1  to  4  x  1. 


(1)  Returns,  leads  back  to  tonic,  as  previously. 


(4)  Violins  sing  theme;  quadruplet  figuration  in  2nd  violins  and  violas  continues;  muffled  drums  in  the  timpani;  builds  to 
climax  that  leads  into  the  CODA. 


The  feeling  for  the  original  tonic  of  C  minor  is  weakened  by  reference  to  the  major  key  of  D  flat,  thus  intensifying  the 

subsequent  return  of  (3). 
(3)  Sounded  in  violas  imitated  by  1st  violins;  the  triplet  figure  returns  in  violins  and  flutes. 
(1)  1st  violins  very  softly,  and  interrupted  by  pauses.    The  motif  of  muffled  drums  reappears  at  the  end  in  lower  strings. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  E  FLAT,  Op.  55  -  "EROICA" 

Composed  in  1804. 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Third  Movement:  Scherzo— E  flat;  Allegro  vivace 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)  A  14  measure  phrase,  repeated.  Re- 
iterated chordal  structure  throughout, 
with  melodic  line  in  violins  and  oboe. 


(1)  The  scherzo  characteristics  are  maintained 
though  the  actual  notes  are  altered  and  ma- 
terial is  extended  to  increase  anticipation  of 
the  return  of  (1)  in  its  original  form  as  Part 

m. 
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77   (1)  Similar  to  measures  1-14  but  with  addition  of  winds;  the  fortissimo,  climaxing  statement  follows  the  pattern  of  the 
dynamic  plan  for  a  Three  Part  Form  set  forth  in  the  First  Movement,  measures  1-44. 
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(2)  The  rapidly  reiterated  triplet 
harmony  of  all  the  preceding  ma- 
terial is  interrupted  by  the  synco- 
pated rhythm  in  the  descending 
chordal  melody  of  (2),  followed 
by  the  dialogue  between  winds 
and  strings. 


(3)  Three  horns  announce  this  boldly  con- 
trasting theme  in  the  same  key  as  the 
Principal  Song.  Strings  and  winds  end 
each  phrase  with  reminiscences  of 
theme  (1). 


Suave,  lyric  fragments  provide  a 
mild  contrast . 
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(3)  Antecedent  phrase  is  the  same  as  before;  consequent  phrase  is  extended  and  seems  to  dissolve  at  the  end  to  provide 
a  significant  anticipation  for  the  return  of  the  Principal  Song.   Thus  it  serves  the  function  of  a  Transition,  which  is  a 
device  not  found  in  Beethoven's  earlier  symphonies   in  the  precise  location,  i.e.,  between  Trio  and  repetition  of 
Principal  Song. 


(1)  Repetition  of  measures  1-28. 


(1)  Repetition  of  measures  29-76. 


(1)  Repetition  of  measures  77-114. 


(2)  Repetition  of  measures  115-166  except  for  omission  of  two  final  measures.    The  entire  Principal  Song  and  its  repeti- 
tion have  been  presented  in  the  key  of  the  tonic  and  have  been  concerned  with  the  exploitation  of  a  single  idea,  which 
may  well  be  thought  of  as  the  norm  for  a  scherzo  mood.    Beethoven  comes  back  to  it  frequently  in  other  works. 


A  brief  but  intense  crescendo,  in  the  spirit  of  the  scherzo,  rising  on  the  tonic  note  as  a  pedal  point  to  a  fortissimo  climax. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  E  FLAT,  Op.  55  -  "EROICA" 

Composed  in  1804 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Fourth  Movement:  Finale— E  flat;  Allegro  molto 
Theme  and  Variations  in  quasi  A-B-A'  Design 
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Th.    Theme  is  two-part,  symmetrical. 
Each  part  is  repeated.  Only  the  har- 
monic skeleton  is  presented  in  first 
statement,  and  reflected  in  contrast- 
ing color  in  the  repetition. 


44 


60 


76 
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Var.  3.  Over  the  harmonic  skeleton  theme, 
a  new  lyric  melody  is  superimposed.  The 
climax  of  these  three  variations. 


107 


Tr.  Continuation  of  mood  as  connection 
with  Var.  4. 


117 


175 


Var.  4.  Thus,  this  variation  is  one  of  style  -  contrapuntal 
instead  of  monodic.    This  treatment  of  the  theme  yields  a 
constantly  increasing  sonority  and  mounts  to  a  satisfying 
climax,  leading  directly  into  Var.  5.    Note  reappearance 
of  counter -melody  from  Var.  1  as  counterpoint. 

Var.  5.  Lyric  melody  from  Var.  3  reappears 
in  new  color  and  different  key;  it  is  light  and 
gay  with  a  chattering  counterpoint  in  violins 
and  later  in  flute. 
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A  sweeping,  introductory  passage  for  strings. 


Part  I 


THEME 


Var.  1  Theme  is  lyric;  note  counter -melody. 


Var.  2.  Theme  is  lyric,  higher  in  pitch;  variation 
has  figuration  3x1. 


VAR.  1 


Var.  6.  As  in  Var.  3,  a  new  melody  is  super-  VAR.  3 
imposed,  climaxing  the  group  of  three  varia- 
tions. Here  it  is  minor,  and  martial  in  char- 
acter. In  its  repetition  the  themes  are  reversed 
among  the  instruments.    Bold  and  forte. 
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Var.  7.  The  brief  and  incomplete  reference  to  the  lyric 
theme  in  Var.  Ill  in  new  keys  serves  the  function  of 
bridge  or  transition  to  a  more  important  Variation  8. 


VAR.  4 


counterpoint 


Var.  8.  Fugal  treatment  is  resorted  to  again,  complementary  to 
the  style  of  Var.  4,  but  far  more  delicate  in  mood.  The  basic  har- 
monic figure  is  heard  throughout.  However,  the  subject  of  this 
Variation  is  an  inversion  of  the  basic  theme  with  a  counterpoint 
4x1.    Gradually  all  of  the  instruments  participate  and  one  of  the 
superb  climaxes  of  the  movement  is  achieved.    Thus  a  variation 
becomes  more  than  faster  and  faster  decorative  figuration;  it  is  an 
expansion  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  theme. 


VAR.  6 


1/  ~^~  %     1/      r 


Var.  9.  So  important  was  the  subject  matter  and  treat- 
ment of  the  previous  variation,  only  a  sharp  contrast  in 
every  element  could  produce  a  satisfactory  succeeding 
variation  such  as  this;  in  effect  it  is  a  section  of  re- 
pose,  a    slow  movement    in  minature. 


VAR.  8 


Var.  10.  As  an  outgrowth  of  Variation  9,  and  as 
a  culmination  to  all  that  has  gone  before,  This 
variation  is  begun  with  the  fortissimo  state- 
ment of  the  lyric  theme  from  Variation  3.    A 
lessening  of  the  sonority  and  the  tension 
follows,  preparatory  to  the  CODA. 


VAR.  9 


Oboe 


CODA   The  tempo  speeds  up;  the  tension  mounts;  the  winds,  brass  and  strings  compete  for  supremacy;  the  movement  and  the 
symphony  are  brought  to  an  heroic  conclusion. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

Composed  in  1807 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

First  Movement:  C  minor;  Allegro  con  brio 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Unusual  thematic  source:    4  note  motif  developed  into  ante- 
cedent and  consequent;  this  dual  unit  becomes  a  "question." 


(1)  This  unit  is  the  answer  to  the  question  proposed  in  1-21. 
The  principle  of  duality  is  exploited  in  measures  1-43. 


(1)  Rhythm  is  continued  but  melody  descends.    Strong  conclusion. 

(2)  Expansion  of  (1),  the  bridging  function  is  clear.  2 


(3)  Simplicity  of  lyric  line  and  mood  throws  this 
theme  into  sharp  contrast  with  the  Main 
Theme,  which  is  angular  and  rugged.  Note 
recurrences  of  (1)  in  lower  strings.    E-flat  major. 


(4)  As  44-58  was  the  conclusion  to  the  Main  Theme,  so  is 
this  theme  the  conclusion  to  the  entire  Exposition. 


(1)  Summingupall  that  has  been  stated,  andinmajor.andin 
a  key  different  from  the  beginning,  this  i  s  a  peroration. 


(1)  Development  is  concerned  with  Main  Theme.  It  is  in 

three  groups,  each  on  different  key  levels,  but  in  minor  mood.   Note  the  variations 
in  inflection  of  (1)  as  shown  in: 
a,b,  c,  etc.  Rising  inflections  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  groups  contrast 
with  falling  inflection  in  1st  group. 
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(2)  Expanded  statement  of  the  Bridge 
Theme  is  used  as  basis  of  this 
richly  developed  section.  Mood  is 
minor;  opposition  of  string  and 
wind  families  is  boldly  exploited;  in 
sharp  contrasts,  pianissimo  to  fortissimo, 
the  theme  towards  the  end  leads  into 


(1)  Reiteration  of  Main  Theme,  not  in  tonic  key,  yet  preparatory  for: 


(1)  Similar  in  thematic  material  to  1-21;  slightly  intensified  orchestration.    Final  cadence  is  expanded  into  cadenza  for 
oboe. 


(1)  Similar  to  22-44. 


(1)  Similar  to  44-58;  the  two  final,  detached  chords  modulate  to  the  tonic. 


(2)  Similar  to  59-62;  bassoons  and  horns. 


(3)  Similar  to  63-93.  The  orchestration  is  altered  slightly.    The  key  is  C  major  and,  as  in  the  Exposition,  a  crescendo 
develops  out  of  this  simple  rhythmic  and  melodic  motive  leading  into  the  statement  of  the  themes  constituting  the 
Closing  Group. 


(4)  Similar  to  94-110. 


(1)  Similar  to  110-124. 
continuously. 


The  climactic  character  of  this  area  is  maintained  by  the  use  of  trumpets  and  timpani  more 


(1)  Fortissimo  repetition  of  the  Motto  Theme  emphasizes  its  importance  again;  variety  is  introduced  by  interrupting  the 
theme  with  a  rising  inflection. 


(2)  Emphasizing  the  vitality  of  the  Bridge  Theme,  it  is  given  to  the  middle  range  instruments  with  a  counterpoint  in  the 
strings. 


(5)  The  introduction  of  a  new  theme  suggests 
the  achievement  at  this  point  of  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  in  the  conflicts  represented 
in  themes  presented  previously. 


(1)  This  final,  crashing,  imperious,  thundering  re-statement  of  the    question    posed  in  measure  1-5  reminds  the  listener 
of  the  heroic,  titanic  problem,  which  is  not  to  be  solved  in  a  single  movement,  but  will  be  found  in  shadow  and  in  full 
light  in  the  following  movements.    Perfect  as  this  movement  is,  it  indicates  Beethoven's  need  for  and  use  of  an  entire 
symphony  for  the  full  presentation  of  his  thoughts. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

Composed  in  1807 
Ludvvig  van  Beethoven 

Second  Movement:  A  flat  major;  Andante  con  moto 
Theme  and  Variations  Design 
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(1)  Violas  and  cellos  sing  8 
measure  melody. 


(lx)  Final  cadence  chords  are  re- 
peated in  new  colors,  expanded 
in  intensity. 


0. 


23    (2)  As  a  complementary  theme,  clarinets  and  bassoons 
sing  (2)  in  brighter  mood;  modulation  at  end. 
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(2)  Oboes  and  brass;  triplet  figuration  in  strings. 


(3)  The  climax  dissolves  into  a  cloudy,  tenuous  mood; 
strings  and  bassoons  color  it;  the  cadence  is  vague. 


(1)  Theme  is  smoothed  out  rhythmically  as  in  (la); 
same  color  in  melody;  note  the  clarient  obbligato 


Extension  of  the  cadence  material  (9-22)  is 
repeated,  indicating  that  Beethoven  considered  this 
area  of  equal  importance  to  the  melody  of  the  theme. 


(2)  Clarinets  and  bassoons  again  sing  the  melody  over  a 
string  figuration  of  4  notes  to  1.  Modulates  as  before 


(2)  Oboes  and  brass,  over  fortissimo  figuration  in 
strings,  4  to  1. 


(3)  Strings  and  bassoon  repeat  material  in  39-49. 


(lb)  Theme  (1)  is  intensified  as  (lb). 


(1)  Violins  repeat  (lb). 


(1)  Cellos  and  basses  repeat  (lb)  fortissimo,  but  without  arriving  at  a  final  cadence  as  previously.   Other  instruments 
repeat  harmony. 


On  the  same  tonic  key,  fragments  of  (1)  are  sung  by  winds;  flutes,  oboes  and  bassoons  improvise  freely  on  these  ideas 
in  place  of  a  clear  cut  statement  of  (1)  and  lead  directly  into  (2). 


(2)  This  is  the  most  impressive  statement  of  this  complementary  part  of  the  Main  Theme  (Part  H).   All  instruments  par- 
ticipate; there  is  no  disconcerting  figuration.   There  is  the  same  dissolution  of  the  cadence. 


Strings  in  triple  and  quadruple  arpeggiation  of  the  chords,  as  transition  into  the  next  variation. 


(1)  Mood  is  minor;  melody  transformed  into  a  gaunt,  march- 
theme  (lc);  flutes,  clarinets  and  bassoons  with  strings 
providing  the  background. 


Cadence  dissolves  as  in  124-148. 


(1)  Here  is  the  most  important  statement  of  the  Theme,  fortissimo,  in  the  original  key;  intensified  by  the  4  to  1  agitation 
in  the  lower  strings.   Compare  this  with  the  simplicity  of  the  statement  in  measures  1-8. 


Two  of  the  codetta  fragments  in  9-22  are  employed  here  with  the  same  orchestration. 


(1)  The  tempo  is  faster,  the  rhythm  more  agitated.    Bassoon  sings  (1)  in  modified  form;  violas  and  cellos  answer  in  the 
same  style  (but  not  the  same  notes)  as  in  Variation  I.   Crescendo  arises  on  cadence  chords. 


This  section  restates  the  material  from  measures  9-22  in  modified  form. 


(1)  Clarinets  and  bassoons  in  two-part  harmony  sing  fragments  of  (1)  over  a  tonic  chord  in  strings.   A  crescendo  grows 
out  of  the  chord  which  yields  to  the  fortissimo  conclusion;  the  tonic  and  dominant  chords  stand  out  starkly. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

Composed  in  1807 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Third  Movement:  C  Minor;  Allegro 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)  Though  described  in  the  title  as  "Scherzo," 
this  theme  is  unlike  Beethoven's  other  Scherzo 
themes.  It  is  suave  and  lyric.    Repeated. 

(2)  Horns,  fortissimo,  proclaim  the  Motto  * 
Theme  from  1st  movement;  it  serves  as  a 
sharply  contrasting  Part  II;  the  entire  orchestra  repeats. 


Violins 
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(1)  Contrary  to  tradition,  the  return  to  the 
beginning  is  not  in  the  tonic  key;  it  is 
extended  and  leads  into 


71 


(2)  Repetion  of    previous  statement  of  Motto  Theme, 
in  full  orchestra. 


97 


(1)  and  (2)  are  combined  as  a  long  crescendo  is  developed,  culminating  in 


133 


141 


(2)  A  fortissimo,  summary  statement  of  theme  (2)  bringing  the  Principal  Song  to  a  conclusion  in  the  tonic  key. 

3 


(3)  Another  novelty  exists  in  this  vigorous 
theme  stated  in  fugal  style.    C  major. 


162 


(3a)  The  first  measure  of  (3)  is  used. 


170 


(3)  Again  the  usual  period  design  is  avoided.   The  theme  returns  in  3-part  harmony,  free  in  its  flow. 


198 


(3)  Stated  fragmentarily  as  in  162-169. 


a!  206 


(3)  Part  III  is  repeated  but  with  new  coloring  from  the  previous  170-197. 


218 


A  descending  melodic  line  through  the  chord  tones,  leads  without  pause  (or  definitive  cadence  ending  for  the  Trio)  into 
the  Principal  Song. 


236 


(1)  Another  novelty  is  the  varied  coloring  given  to  this  repetition  of  Principal  Song,  the  material  of  which  is  similar,  but 
the  mood  is  changed.    Strings  pizzicato  and  soft  entrances  of  the  winds  provide  the  new  orchestration. 


255 


(2)  Clarinet,  violins,  and  oboe  replace  what  was  previously  stated  by  horns;  strings  continue  the  harmonic  background. 


281 


(1)  and  (2)  as  in  97  et.  seq.   The  ghostly  mood  is  maintained  by  continuing  the  pizzicato  strings  and  the  addition  of 
the  bassoon. 


317 


(2)  Strings  answered  by  bassoon. 
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Out  of  a  deceptive  cadence  at  the  end  of  the  Principal  Song,  a  long  crescendo  develops.  It  is  misty,  vague  and  ominous, 
and  creates  anticipation  for  the  coming  burst  of  sound  in  the  4th  Movement.  Timpani,  sustained  strings  give  the  color; 
at  the  end  the  entire  orchestra  increases  the  sonority  on  the  dominant  chord. 


373 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

Composed  in  1807 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Fourth  Movement:  C  major;  Allegro 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  The  authoritative  nature  of  this  theme  is 
achieved  by  the  addition  of  3  trombones. 


(2)  Is  an  exhuberant  continuation  of  (1).  Horns  and 
winds.  Concludes  with  a  variant  of  (6). 


(3)  The  mood  is  brighter  more  joyous;  the  rhythm 
in  triplets  and  the  strings  achieve  the  effect. 


(4)  Theme  is  complementary  to  (1);  more  suave 
and  lyric.  Note  the  sudden  fortissimo  conclusion. 


Transition  into  the  key  of  A  minorT 


(3)  Theme  from  the  Episode  is  used.  Portions  are 
displayed  in  new  harmonic  dress. 


(3b)Emphasis  is  given  to  the  (3b)  motive  by  greater 
sonority.  Melodic  figuration  in  triplets  continues; 
crescendo  develops,  ending  in  a  fortissimo 
statement  of  (3a).  4 


(5)  Reminiscent  but  not  an  exact  copy  of  Theme  (2) 
(Part  H)  from  3rd  Movement.  The  harmony  is 
consistently  the  dominant  of  the  coming 
Recapitulation.  Note  the  introduction  of 
a  mood  from  another  movement  as  a  uni- 
fying device  for  the  entire  symphony.    A 
crescendo  leads  directly  into  the  Recapitulation. 


(1)  Similar  to  1-25. 


(2)  Material  is  expanded  in  comparison  with  measures  26-44.    Mood  is  identical. 


(3)  Similar  to  45-63  with  only  inconsequential  alterations. 


(4)  Tonic  key  is  used  for  this  theme;  orchestration  similar  to  measures  64  and  following. 
Fortissimo  repetition  of  72-86. 


(3b)  Is  re-emphasized;  string  figuration  over  bold  announcement  of  (3a)  in  winds. 


(6)  A  variant  of  (2)  now  appears  as  a  full  fledged 
theme,  strong  and  upward  swinging. 


Bassoons 


(6)  Repeated,  but  with  changed  orchestration. 


(4)  Tempo  quickens  suddenly;  the  calm,  poised  Subordinate  Theme  is  changed  to  a  mood  of  agitation,  onrushing  toward  a 
swirling  frenzy  of  excitement. 


(1)  The  Main  Theme  reappears  in  its  fullest  statement,  and  for  the  last  time.  It  creates  a  mood  of  exaltation  in  relation 
to  the  conflicts  posed  in  the  several  previous  movements. 


The  symphony  closes  with  an  extended  fanfare  on  the  chord  of  C  major.    Its  length  is  justified  in  its  relation  to  the 
entire  symphony,  rather  than  as  a  mere  conclusion  to  the  4th  movement. 


INSTRUMENTATION:   Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  OP.  92 

Composed  in  1812 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

First  Movement:  A  major;  Poco  sostenuto;  A  major;  Vivace 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)     Several  repetitions;  new  colors. 


Staccato  strings,  ascending  scales. 


Poco  sostenuto 
,  Ob 


(1)  Fortissimo  accompanied  by  scales. 

(2)  Key  of  C.   Oboe  Solo. 


~{T5    and  Scale  passages,  varied  keys. 


(2)    Winds;  Key  of  F.  Material  extended. 


Climax  on  dominant  of  A  major 
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(3)     This  rhythm  pervades  entire  movement 


(3d)  Complementary  melody  provides  slight  contrast. 
A  crescendo  prepares  for  Part  III. 


(3)    Full  orchestra  statement;  period  design  persists 


(3d)  Repetition  of  measures  from  Part  n  extended, 
leading  to  C     minor. 


(4)     Brief  introduction  of  a  new  melody. 


(5)    Lilting,  buoyant  theme  as  Part  I. 
Strong  cadence  in  E  major. 


(6)    Basic  rhythm  with  new  melody,  as  Part  II. 
(3b)    Repeated  by  violins  preparing  for  fortissimo. 


Fortissimo  of  basic  rhythm  in  sustained  chords; 
sudden  pianissimos  for  brilliant  contrasts. 

are  flung  forth  with  seeming 


73)    Both  measures  (b)  and  (c 

abandon  as  a  conclusion  of  the  Exposition 


(7)    On  the  rhythm  of  (3),  ascending  and  descending  scale 
passages  pass  each  other  in  sequence 


After  a  crescendo  the  more  rugged  rhythm  of  (6d) 
predominates;  the  pace  is  the  same,  but  the  mood  is 
more  activated. 


(3b)  With  equal  suddenness,  the  fragmentary 

statements  of  (3b)  return,  pianissimo. 

(3a)  The  basic  rhythmic  pulse  of  (3a)  assembles 
the  instruments  into  progressive  order;  the 
tension  increases  and  is  maintained  at  high 
pitch  for  some  moments. 


aM 


278 


With  a  terrific  upward  thrust, 


(3)     Returns  in  full  orchestra. 


'  'i|    (3d)  The  complementary  melody  (75  et  seq)  returns; 

Material  extended. 

301     (3)    Sudden  entrance  of  D  major;  melodies  in  winds; 


309 1    (3d)  Complementary  melody  reappears  in  shifting  keys. 

326|    (?)    Reappears  in  violins  and  winds;  momentarily  in  the  dominant. 


331 


(5)    Key  of  A  major. 


342 


(6)     The  complementary  Subordinate  Theme  returns  in  A  major. 


354 


(3b)    Enters  again,  softly;  a  crescendo  develops  into  a 


364 


Fortissimo  version  of  the  rhythm  of  (3)  applied  to  chords. 


376 


(3b)  and  (3c)  consume  the  attention  of  the  entire  orchestra; 
cade 


391 


(3a)   Transition  material. 


i  Two-measure  figure  in  basses  and  cellos  stated  eleven 

times  under  a  crescendo  beginning  at  pianissimo  and 
reaching  its  point  of  highest  intensity  in  measure  423. 


423 


(3a)    Throbs  through  the  full  orchestra  for  four  bars; 

tension  slackens  momentarily  to  increase  for  another 


45C 


Climax  of  (3a)  and  b-c)  in  combination  sweeps  to  the 
final  statement. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR.  OP.  92 

Composed  in  1812 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Second  Movement:  A  minor;  Allegretto 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)  After  a  chord  in  woodwinds  and  horns, 
theme  (1)  is  given  out  in  lower  strings. 
It  is  a  2 -part  Song- Form  with  Part  II 
(which  has  modulations)  repeated.  1 


Part  I 


27    (1)  Continues  in  second  violins  and  bass. 
(2)  is  sung  by  violas  and  cellos.    This  is 
an  expressive  melody. 


51    (1)  is  in  first  violins  and  bass. 

(2)  is  in  second  violins. 

(3)  is  sounded  by  violas  and  cellos 
a  new  accompaniment. 


75    (1)  is  in  woodwinds,  horns,  and  bass 

(2)  is  in  first  violins. 

(3)  is  in  second  violins. 

(4)  is  in  violas  and  cellos. 


fortissimo. 


rfl„  fifl ,  ffV^fl 


99 


Interlude  derived  from  (1). 


102  A  major  -  same  tempo. 

(5)  in  clarinet  and  bassoon.   Bass  has 
rhythm  of  (1).    String  accompaniment 
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continues  rhythm  of  Var.  3. 
117    (6)  in  clarinet  and  horn  -  canonic  imitation; 
later  taken  by  flute,  oboe,  bassoon. 
Descending  scale  in  strings  leads  to  - 


150  A  minor. 

(1)  is  in  second  violins  and  cellos. 

(2)  is  sung  by  woodwinds,  a  new  color  for  the 
melody. 

(7)  is  dialogued  between  first  violins  and  violas. 
Design  is  extended  at  the  end  of  the  variation. 

183  (8)  A  fughetta  replaces  the  2-part  design. 
Subject  is  derived  from  the  end  of  (2); 
the  counterpoint  is  in  the  style  of  the  „ 

accompaniment  of  Variation  4. 
The  exposition  is  by  strings  in  descending 
order.    Climax  is  reached  as  woodwinds, 
brass,  and  strings  announce  (1). 


?*  '  K*lwJ\jJu  !   "'  i 
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Interlude  as  in  measures  98-101. 


225 


Repetition  of  material  from  TRIO. 
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Pianissimo  reference  by  woodwinds  to  (1). 
Strings  sustain  shifting  harmonies. 


Both  Parts  of  the  Principal  Theme  sift  down  through  the  various  colors  of  the  orchestra;  flute-oboe; 
oboe-clarinet;  bassoon-horn;  strings  pizzicato.  The  sequence  is  repeated.  Movement  concludes  in  a 
dialog  between  winds  and  strings. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  OP.  92 

Composed  in  1812 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Third  Movement:  F  major;  Presto 
Song  and  Trio  with  Repetitions 


25 


64 


89 


137 


149 


181 


207 


223 


237 


285 


349 


397 


409 


441 


467 


483 


497 


521 


585 


633 


645 
653 


(1)    Long,  sweeping  phrase  containing  several  ideas. 
Characteristic  scherzo  theme. 


(1)    Same  material  presented  in  fragments  and  in 
different  keys.  Note  alternation  of  wind  and 
string  colors. 


|g  JlJ>Jkj>fl,rrr!rrrl^ 


(1)    Entrance  in  oboe  and  bassoon  in  key  of  B  flat,  but  having  the  effect  of  a  transition  into  the  true  return  of  the 
theme  in  the  proper  key  in  89. 


(1)    Full  orchestra  statement,  richer  in  orchestration  and  more  sonorous  in  effect.    The  sharp  contrasts  between  FF 
and  P  passages  are  noteworthy.    The  arch  of  the  theme  present  in  Part  I  is  still  more  emphasized  here. 


(1)    First  two  bars  sweep  up  to  the  note  "A"  which  ties  into  Trio. 


(2)    Key  of  D.    Slower  tempo.    Complete  change  of  orchestral  color.    Clarinets,  bassoons  and  horns  sing  theme. 
Violins  sustain  "A".    Repeated  with  oboes  and  flutes  added  to  (2). 


(3)    Sung  by  wood  winds;  strings  continue  "A".    First  bar  of  (2)  is  repeated  in  horn.    Climax  develops. 


(2)    Full  orchestra  statement;  trumpets  and  timpani  sound  "A" 


Dissolution  of  mood  of  Trio:  modulation  to  key  of  F. 


TT)    Copy  of  measures  1-24  with  repetition 
written  out. 


(1)    Copy  of  measures  25  to  88. 


(1)    Copy  of  measures  89  -  136. 


(11    Copy  of  137  -  148 


Change  of  key  and  tempo  as  in  measures  149  and  following. 
(2)    Copy  of  measures  149-180. 


(3)    Copy  of  measures  181-206. 


(2)    Copy  of  measures  207-222. 

Dissolution  and  modulation,  as  in  measures  223-236. 


(1)    Copy  of  1-24. 


(1)    Copy  of  25-88. 


(1)    Copy  of  89-136. 


(1)    Copy  of  137-148. 


(2)    Four  bars  only;  ends  with  five  crisp,  fortissimo  chords. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  OP.  92 

Composed  in  1812 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Fourth  Movement:  A  major;  Allegro  con  brio 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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147 
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(la)  Statement  of  basic  rhythm. 


(lb)  Complementary  theme,  continuing  the  mood. 
(2)    Climax  of  the  two  previous  themes  is  reached 

in  this  sweeping  theme  full  of  energy. 

Four  phrases  of  more  lyric  quality  for  contrast. 


The  rhythm      J^      drives  on,  and  serves  to 
achieve  a  highway  to  a  new  key  for  the  next  theme. 

(3)  Softer  in  dynamics,  lighter  in  mood,  strings  are 
responsible  for  this  contrasting  melody. 

(4)  Winds  offer  this  complement  to  theme  (4)  suggesting 
another  group  of  dancers  have  come;  later,  the 
rhythmic  pattern  scampers  down  and  up  in  strings 
leading  to 


Fortissimo,  reiterated  chords  in  full  orchestra. 


(la)  Reappears  momentarily,  modulating  to  a  new  key  for 
(lb)  which  is  heard  in  F  major,  A  minor,  and  with  (lc) 
repeated  for  emphasis. 


(lb)  continues  in  C  major  as  in  5-12; 
(lb)  Follows  same  pattern  as  in  13-19. 
(la)  Basic  rhythm  continues  for  some 

measures,  as  a  unifying  factor 

for  movement  to  many  keys. 

Melodic  interest  and  rhythmic  variety  are  negligible. 
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200 1  (la  and  b)  appear  timidly;  fragments  presented  by  winds. 
The  key  of  B  flat  is  identified. 
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232 


248 


263 


275 


289 


320 


341 
350 


406 


452 
466 


(la)  Suddenly  the  basic  rhythm  reappears  in  tonic  key. 


(lb)  Copy  of  5-12.    13-20  is  omitted. 


(2)    Copy  of  20  et  seq. 


Repetition  of  four  lyric  themes  for  contrast  to  the  energetic 
dance  rhythms  just  heard.    Same  key  as  in  37. 


Rhythmic  pattern  presented  in  52  et  seq.  is  in  different  key 
level  here;  prepares  for  Subordinate  Theme. 
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(3)   Strings  as  in  63  et  seq.    The  key  is  A  minor  and  major. 


(4)    Repetition  of  78  et  seq. 


Repetition  of  the  fortissimo,  reiterated  chords  as  in  104;  the  harmonic  level  is  altered,  but  the  mood 
is  identical. 


(la)  Sounds  the  beginning  of  the  Coda,  as  it  has  the  other  divisions. 

(lb)  Is  sung  by  different  instruments  one  measure  late;  imitation.    The  sequence  is  repeated  several  times;  this 

passage  is  strong  and  sonorous,  suggesting  a  dance  in  which  all  join  with  enthusiasm  and  unanimity.    Beethoven 

expands  this  idea  to  great  lengths  and  holds  tension  at  a  high  pitch. 


(2)    Emerges  over  the  ground  bass  on  which  much  of  the  previous  mood  was  developed.    It  is  repeated. 

Crossing  as  they  ascend  and  descend,  the  scales  in  thirds  and  sixths  suggest  great  lines  of  dancers,  hand  in  hand, 
breaking  through  the  ranks  of  each  oiher  as  the  excitement  of  the  dance  reaches  its  climax. 


(lb)  The  frenzy  of  the  whirling  motive  indicates  the  conclusion. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  MINOR,  Op.  68 

Composed  in  1876 
Johannes  Brahms 


First  Movement:  C  minor;  Un  poco  sostenuto 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Full  orchestra  presents  motive;  basic  to  enti  re  movement. 


(2)  Quieter  passage;  brief  figures;  repeated. 

(3)  Strings  foreshadow  the  outline  of  the  Main  Theme  (5). 


Un  poco  sostenuto 

r 


(1)  Restatement  of  basic  motive  on  dominant;- transition  to  (4). 
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458 


462 


478 


495 
511 


(4)  and  (5)  in  ALLEGRO  tempo.   Note  derivations  from 
(1)  and  (3).C  minor. 


(6)  Derived  from  (2);  repeated  and  extended;  the 
propulsive  force  is  maintained. 


(7)  Derived  from  (5).    Counterpoint  is  varied.    Theme 
is  extended  and  reaches  a  definitive  cadence; 
C  minor.    (1)  inverted. 


Brusque,  detached  chords,  modulating  upwards  are  followed  by  crisp, 
staccato  passages  in  opposite  direction;  the  emphasis  is  away  from  the 
closely  knit,  tension  creating,  previous  themes. 


(4)  Becomes  a  full  fledged  antecedent;  (7)  is  the  consequent. 

(8)  Derived  from  (6)  and  (2);  winds  present  this  com- 
plementary  Subordinate  Theme;  extended  at  the  end. 
Dialog  between  winds,  softly,  and  dying  away. 


(9)  Tentatively  four  times,  then  explosively  vicious  state- 
ment. (5a)  appears  in  inverted  form  as  counterpoint  as 
themes  drive  on  to  climax  and  cadence  in  E  flat  minor. 
Note  remblance  to  (5). 


(5)  Rises  through  full  orchestra  in  new  key. 


(10)  Sudden  change  of  mood,  placid  and  calm;  bassoon 
sings  theme  over  soft  strings;  repeated  in  winds 
with  change  of  key. 


(9)  Enters  out  of  the  previous  mood,  softly;  crescendo 
follows  and  tension  mounts  to  a  mood  of  high 
exaltation;  winds  dialog  with  strings  the  simple 
harmonic  sequences. 


(4)  Strings  ascend,  winds  descend  to  bring  the 
previous  ecstatic  mood  to  relaxation. 


^Tir~i  £7^lJ  kJj22JCji  jy  A 


Chromatic  figure  from  (4)  ascending  and  descending 
is  the  basis  for  a  long  developing  crescendo. 


(9a)  Fortissimo  in  winds  over  vigorous  passage  work  in  the 
strings;  (4)  emerges  as  the  plateau  of  intensity  is  reached. 


(5)  and  (4)  are  returned  for  clear-cut  statement;  original  key. 


(6)  Material  similar  to  measures  51  and  following;  more  sonorous 


Material  similar  to  97  -  120.    Key  is  different.     9 


(5)  in  low  instruments;  (4)  in  upper  instruments.    C  major. 
(8)  Oboe  solo,  winds  accompany;  key  is  varied. 


Similar  to  148  -  156    Winds  dialog  theme  fragment 


(9)  Similar  to  157  and  following.  Tonality  is  C  minor. 


Alternation  of  C  and  E  flat  in  rhythm  ends  section . 


Dissonant  bass  note  supports  figure  from  preceding 
alternation  of  two  notes.  


11 


M 


(11)  Sequence  in  violins  and  winds. 


(1)  Basic  motive  reappears  in  slower  tempo-first  four  chords 
only  -  followed  by  arppppio  figure  nf  (5) 
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INSTRUMENTATION: 


2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
contrabassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  MINOR,  Op.  68 

Composed  in  1876 
Johannes  Brahms 

Second  Movement:  E  major;  Andante  sostenuto 
First  Rondo  Design 
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(1)  Strings  sing  this  melody.    The  motives  (a)  and  (b)  are  contrasting;  likewise  the  consequent  with  its  long  extension 
from  bar  8  to  13-  add  to  the 
variety  present  in  the  Main 
Theme.   As  it  draws  to  a 
close  the  memory  of  (lb)  is 
recalled.    These  fragments,  a  1 

and  b,  form  the  structural  basis 
of  the  whole  movement. 


(2)  Another  melody  in  the  same 
spirit  is  sung  by  solo  oboe.    Five 
bars  later,  (2a),  strings   return 
(la  and  b). 


(3)  Two  similar  phrases  bringforth  amore 
moving  melody  and  effect  the  preparation 
for  the  Subordinate  Song.  As  at  the  end 
of  Part  T,  therpisa  dramatic  climav  here. 


(4)  Minor  key;  the  syncopated  harmony 
in  strings  supports  the  melody  in 
the  oboe. 


(4)  Continuation  of  same  mood  with  the  clarinet  taking 
over  the  melodic  line.    Suggestion  of  (la) 


(4)  Cellos  and  basses  continue  and  support  an  intense 

moment  when  the  other  instruments  join  their  voices  in  a  rich 
texture. 


The  tension  eases  in  preparation  for  the  return  of  the  Main  Theme. 


(1)  After  a  pause,  the  themes  return  with  new  colors  and  added  figurations 
and  extensions.   Winds  present  (la  and  b)  with  (b)  repeated,    (lc)  demands 
strings  for  its  vigorous  representation;  this  section  is  similar  to  5-17. 
This  is  an  example  of  Brahms'  skill  in  making  themes  more  beautiful  on 
repetition  without  destroying  the  original  texture.    His  process  is  enrich- 
ment by  extensions,  harmonic  variants  and  color  changes. 


(2)  Solo  violin,  oboe  and  horn,  in  different  pitch  registers,  return  this 
expressive  theme  which  has  (2a)  embedded  in  it  at  the  close;  it  ends 
in  triplet  figures  pizzicato. 
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(2)  Solo  horn  continues  the  mood  over  a  tonic  pedal  point;  consequent  is  in 
•harmony  in  winds,  dialoged  with  strings.  (2a)  is  extended  by  means  of 
several  repetitions  (violin  obbligato). 


(3)  Under  the  sustained  chords  in  winds,  strings  return  the  rhythmic 
pattern  of  (3)  to  emerge  into  a  closing  phrase  in  strings  in  the 
high  registers;  shimmering  beauty  of  melodic  line  and  orchestral 
color  as  the  final  chords  are  reached  and  repeated. 


INSTRUMENTATION: 


2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  MINOR,  Op. 

Composed  in  1876 
Johannes  Brahms 


68 


Third  Movement:  A  flat  major;  Un  poco  Allegretto  e  grazioso 
Second  Rondo  Design 
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(1)  Five  bar  phrase;  inverted  as 
consequent.    Clarinet  melody , 
cellos  pizzicato  under  winds. 


Inversion 


(2)  Two  regular  phrases;  similar 
rhythm  throughout.  Winds  in 
thirds  continue  the  color  plan. 


(1)  Phrase  is  extended  to  seven  bars,  and  again  inverted  to  supply 
the  consequent.    Strings  sing  the  melody  with  cellos  continuing 
the  pizzicato  accompaniment.    Note,  that  in  both  instances  the 
additional  bars  occur  after  a  four  bar  melody;  and  that  the 
extra  bars  are  colored  differently  to  indicate  this  extension. 


(2)  Similar  to  11  -  18,  winds  presenting  the  theme,  strings  the  accompaniment. 
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(3)  New  rhythm  in  the  strings  underlies  the  theme  (3)  heard 
first  in  clarinet,  then  oboe-flute;  the  consequent  phrase 
in  thirds  is  also  in  winds. 

Cellos  and  basses  take  over  the  repetition  of  the  antecedent 
with  a  counterpoint  in  oboe;  this  consequent  differs  from  the 
one  in  the  first  period;  it  leads  directly  into  theme  (1). 


Clarinet 


Flute,   Oboe 


(1)  Only  the  antecedent  in  extended  form  is  presented  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Second  Rondo  design  for  a 
of  the  Principal  Song  at  this  point.    Coloring  is  practically  the  same. 


return 


(4)  Meter  changes  to  6-8  though  the  basic  pace 

remains  the  same.    Winds  and  strings  dialog  the 
the  3 -note  figure.    The  design  is  a  parallel 
period  repeated.    B  major. 


(4)  New  key  level  for  several  repetitions  of  the  antecedent  phrase;  during  these  measures  the  climax  is  reached  and 
maintained  through  the  consequent  phrase,  which  here  is  similar  to  the  antecedent,  except  for  key  level. 
The  Score  indicates  that  measures  87  to  108  be  repeated. 


Sustained  octaves  in  winds  and  descending  figure  in  pizzicato  Strings.    Return  to  2-4  meter. 


(1)  Flute  and  oboe  continue  the  triplet  figure  from  the  preceding  pattern,  while  clarinet,  bassoon  and  horn  "return"  the 
subject  as  in  1  -  10.   Only  the  antecedent  is  used;  consequent  is  entirely  new,  in  strings. 


(2)  Similar  to  11  -  18;  consequent  phrase  is  considerably  extended  and  passes  through  several  keys. 


(1)  Lower  strings  sound  a  modified  version  of  the  phrase,  now  6  bars. 
From  this  point  the  impression  is  that  of  a  summarizing. 


(2)  Brief  reference  to  Part  II,  as  145  was  for  Part  I. 


(4)  Brief  reference  to  the  Second  Subordinate  Theme. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  C  MINOR,  Op.  68 

Composed  in  1876 
Johannes  Brahms 

Fourth    Movement:  C  minor  and  C  major;  Adagio  —  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 

Sonatina  Design 
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(1)  ADAGIO.  Anticipation  of  Main  Theme  (la). 

(2)  6-bar  contrasting  consequent,  pizz.  strings. 
(1)  and  (2)  repeated. 


Adagio 


(3)  Contrasting  themes;  (4)  great  agitation. 


(5)  PIU  ANDANTE.   Horn  solo;  repeated 
8  bars  later  in  flute. 


(6)  Chorale  mood  presented  by  trombones  and  bassoons. 
(5)  Returns  with  imitations  between  horn  and  other  winds 


(7)  ALLEGRO.    Part  I,  parallel  period;  violins.  Part  n,  contrasting 
period;  strings.   Part  in  copy  of  Part  I  with  winds  and  timpani 
added.   Part  n  is  repeated  intact  (winds  added).    Part  m 
returns  fortissimo  with  interjections  of  (7a).  3 
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(8)  Continuing  the  agitated  mood,  strings. 
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(5)  Flute  and  horn  return  this  theme  as  a  transition  to 


(9)  On  the  dominant  key,  this  Subordinate  Theme  appears  in  strings. 
It  is  freely  extended  and  mounts  to  a  quirk  peak  of  intensity. 
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(10)  Oboe  presents  this  chromatic  melody. 


Piu  Andante 


(11)  Strings  sound  this  soaring  theme 

as  the  apex  of  another  mood  of  tension. 


Another  brief  motive  of  tonic  and 
dominant  notes;  continues  climax. 


(7)  Majestic  and  sonorous  return  of  Parts  I  and  n  of 
Main  Theme.    Part  HI  reappears  in  the  key  of  Eflat 
in  winds  and  pizzicato  strings;  also  B  major,  and 
finally  in  C  major  in  form  and  material  similar  to 
94  and  following.    Thus  the  theme  builds  to  a  climax 


(8)  Slashing,  descending  theme  returns  in  strings. 


(7a)  In  winds. 


7a 
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(7a)  Fortissimo 


(12)  Plateau  of  intensity  is  heightened  by  theme  (12) 


(5)    Broadened  version  of  Theme  as  at  end'of  Introduction 


(9)  Returns  in  key  of  the  tonic;  strings  answered  by 
winds  in  4-note  groups.   Similar  to  119  -  132. 


(10)  Strings  present  antecedent  phrase;  consequent  has 
stronger  orchestration;  similar  to  133  -  147. 


(11)  Similar  to  148  -  167,  except  for  different  pitch 
level. 


Similar  to  168  and  following.    Brilliant  sonority 
intensified  by  triplet  figuration. 


Sharp  cadence  in  C  minor,  followed  by  8  bars  of 
modulation  after  which  (7)  appears  in  imitation. 


(13)  PIU  ALLEGRO. 


(6)  Strings,  brass  and  horns;  solemn  reference  to  the  Chorale  theme. 
Restless  movement  initiated  by  strings.  ,      Piu  Allegro 

13 
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(13)  Continues  to  the  end  of  the  movement. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  in  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

Composed  in  1877 
Johannes  Brahms 

First  Movement:  D  major;  Allegro  non  troppo 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Several  germinal  ideas  are  combined  in 
this  theme.    Strong  color  contrasts. 
Double  period  design  with  2nd  consequent 
extended  in  strings;  (la)  against 
trombone  chords  prepare  for  next  theme. 


(2)  Strings  and  winds  divide  statements  of 
this  complementary  melody. 


(la)  Serves  to  climax  the  entire  Main  Theme. 


(3)  This  2-bar  motive  is  repeated  and  extended;  mild  contrast. 


(4)  Violas  and  cellos  sing  this  lyric  melody  in  thirds  and  sixths. 
The  design  is  a  period,  extended;  the  key  is  F#  minor. 


(4)  Flutes  and  oboes  join  in  the  presentation,  leading  into  theme  (5) 


(5)  Bold  and  vigorous  theme,  contrasting  with  all  previous  themes. 
Major  mode;  strings  predominate;  a  climax  is  achieved  at  the  end.  „ 

(6)  Upper  and  lower  strings  state  this  reminiscence  of  (1)  in  close 
imitation;  this  technic  yields  a  plateau  of  intensity  of  emotion. 


(4)  Violas  and  2nd  violins;  decorative  counterpoint  in  flute.    A  Major. 
(4)  Material  repeated:  reverse  colors. 

Descending  scale  line;  modulation  is  included.  4 


(1)  Horn  solo;  (7)  oboe  and  violins.    Material  repeated  with 
new  colors.  (7)  is  used  as  extension  material. 


(8)  New  counterpoint  below  to  the  melodic  line  of  (lc)  (5) 

above.   Four-bar  phrase  is  heard  four  times  in  different  levels. 
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(9)  Brass  stress  close  imitation  of  (la),  out  of  which  grows  a 
long  ascending  melodic  line  in  strings  leading  to  a  climax. 


Fragments  of  (lb)  and  (2)  follow  in  quick  succession.    (2)  continues 
in  different  key  levels  and  in  different  orchestral  colors. 


Repetition  of  246-249  and  250  and  following;  this  is  the  sonorous 
statement  of  fragments,  (lb)  and  (2)  preparatory  to  the  return  of 
the  Recapitulation.    Descending  scale  in  winds. 


(lb)  and  (lc)  in  strings;  repeated  in  winds  for  contrast  of  color. 
Condensed  statement  of  Main  Theme. 


hii^i   j 


Modified  repetition  of  material  in  measures  20  and  following. 
Themes  (2)  and  (3)  are  omitted  in  this  section  which  functions  as 
a  bridge  between  Main  and  Subordinate  Themes.    Brass  at  the  end. 


(4)  Violas  and  cellos;  key  is  B  minor.    The  decorative  accompaniment  is 
different  from  what  was  used  in  the  Exposition. 


LJSlIg 


(4)  Oboes  and  bassoons;  B  minor.    Reverse  colors;  a  crescendo  develops. 


(5)  Strings  flaunt  this  contrasting  rhythmic  and  melodic  theme;  similar  to  measures  118  and 
following;  key  is  D  major. 


(6)  Similar  to  136  and  following;  low  and  high  strings  create  mood  of  tension  by  close  imitation  of  the  simple  motive. 


(4)  B  major  version  of  fragments  of  the  Subordinate  Theme;  winds. 
(4)  Material  repeated  in  violas  and  cellos;  decorative  counterpoint  in  flute. 
Descending  scale  line  leads  into  next  section. 


Fragments  (lb)  and   (2)  are  heard  in  different  keys;  the  vague  mood  contrasts  with  the  clear-cut  key  and 
melodies  of  the  next  section. 


(la  and  b)  contrast  between  violins  and  lower  strings  building  a  crescendo. 
(3)  Reminiscent  of  the  charming  mood  of  the  Episode  in  the  Exposition. 


(lb)  Horns  sound  fragment  of  (lb). 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  in  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

Composed  in  1877 
Johannes  Brahms 

Second  Movement:  B  major;  Adagio  non  troppo 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  The  rich,  several  voiced  texture  of 
1st  movement  theme  is  continued 
here.    Cellos  and  bassoons  in  contrary     ,j» 
\      motion  sound  the  melodies,  (lb)  is  extended. 
Cellos  continue  complementary  melody. 
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(1)  Main  Theme  repeated  with  varied 

colors.  Note  the  contrasting  ideas  within  this  5-bar  phrase. 
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(2)  Horn,  oboes,  flutes,  basses  sound  this  melody  in 
quick  succession;  several  different  keys  are 
suggested  in  the  contrapuntal  flow  of  the  melodies. 


28 


(lb)  Returns,  rising  higher  in  the  strings  in  each  succeeding  measure.    Climax  ensues. 


33 


(3)  Winds  present  this  more  graceful,  pastoral 
melody:  key  is  Ft  major.    Pizzicato  cellos. 
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Correlative  melody  and  harmony  is  taken  up 
by  strings  as  a  mild  contrast  to  (3). 


(3)  Modified  repetition  of  33-36;  the  entire  wind  and  string  sections  join  in  a  moment  of 
intensity  before  the  end  of  the  phrase. 


45 


(4)  A  further  expansion  of  the  pastoral  mood, 
departing  from  the  F#  major  key.    Strings. 


49 


(4)  Winds  in  octaves;  strings  present  a  more 
rapidly  moving  accompaniment.    Various  key 
levels  are  passed:  B  minor.  D  major.  G  minor,  etc. 


57 


(1)  Violins  and  bassoons  repeat  (la)  in  G  major  while  the  rhythms  just  heard  are  continued. 
The  statement  dissolves  at  the  end  to  prepare  for  another  repetition. 


62 


(1)  Reversing  the  colors,  and  changing  the  key  (E  major)  the  transition  is  completed. 


65 


(1)  Part  I  is  repeated  but  modified  in  coloring  and  in  decoration  in  the  accompanying  voices. 
This  is  an  example  of  Variety  in  Repetition. 
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Repetition  of  meas.  6  and  following,  also  varied  in  subtle  alterations  of  the  theme;  a  climax  is 
reached  by  the  violins;  more  impressive  than  in  the  Exposition.    The  return  of  (1)  as  Part 
III  is  omitted,  equivalent  of  13-16. 


81 


(2)  Similar  in  content  to  bar  17,  but  differing  in  key  level  and  in  intensity. 


87 


Horns  dialog  with  trombones  a  4-note  sequence  of  chords,  rising  to  the  climax  of  the 
movement.    Entire  treatment  of  theme  (3)  is  omitted. 


92 


(4)  In  the  key  of  the  tonic,  theme  (4)  is  repeated  briefly;  varied  from  45  and  following. 


97 


104 


(la)  Winds  present  (la)  softly;  answered  in  strings.    Clarinet  voices  the  ending. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  in  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

Composed  in  1877 
Johannes  Brahms 

Third  Movement:  G  major;  Allegretto  grazioso 
Second  Rondo  Design 
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(1)  Melody  in  folk-song  style  announced  by  solo  oboe. 
Contrasting  period  with  extended  consequent. 


(2)  Continuing  the  same  style,  pairs  of  winds  sing  this 

theme;  cellos  provide  pizzicato  accompaniment  throughout. 
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(1)  Antecedent  phrase  repeated;  new  consequent.  Coloring 
similar  to  Part  I. 


(3)  Tempo  and  meter    change  is  wrought  on  the  antecedent 
of  (1).    It  has  the  Scherzo  effect,  tho  in  duple  rhythm. 
Strings  and  winds  answer  each  other,  as  in  classic  Scherzos. 
G  major. 


Presto  ma  non  assai 


(4)  The  most  sonorous  passage  so  far  is  reached  here;  folk-dance 
rhythm;  full  orchestra.    A  sharp  contrast  comes  when  the 
strings  continue  the  Scherzo  mood  very  softly,  returning  to 
theme  (3).    Note  that  the  first  four  notes  of  (4)  are  modified 
from  the  first  five  notes  of  (2). 


(3)  Winds  begin  this  statement;  the  dialog  with  strings  continues. 

Note  the  adept  introduction  of  the  first  chords  of  (1)  before  the  mood  of  (3)  is  completely  dissolved. 


(1)  Original  tempo  and  key  returns;  Part  I  only  is  repeated,  and  even  that  period  is  varied 
in  harmonization  and  colors. 


(la)  Is  repeated  many  times  in  upper  and  lower  instruments  as  the  means  of  preparation  for 
the  next  section.    The  triplet  idea  is  emphasized. 


(5)  New  rhythm,  reflecting  the  mood  of  another  gay  dance. 
Several  keys  are  suggested  without  definite  establish- 
ment.   Strings  and  winds  toss  the  theme  back  and  forth 
as  if  a  game  were  being  played  as  a  part  of  the  dance. 


Presto  ma  non  assai 


Derived  from  {4} 


Winds  take  over  again  with  a  free  extension  of  the  thematic  idea. 


(5b)  Emerges  in  the  strings,  softly;    it  is  interrupted  but  continues  in  preparation  for  the 

return  of  (1).    Note  the  same  anticipation  of  the  chords  of  (1)  as  in  the  end  of  the  previous 
Transition,  100-106.    (5a)  and  (5b)  are  heard  simultaneously. 


(1)  The  rich  tonality  of  F#  major  ushers  in  the  return  of  the  folk-song  melody;  strings  now 
make  it  more  intense  and  vital  than  in  the  previous  colorings  by  winds. 


(2)  Passing  through  vivid  harmonic  textures,  the  modulation  to  the  tonic  (G  major)  is  effected 
within  the  area  of  Part  II. 


(1)  The  simplicity  of  the  initial  statement  suffices  for  the  final  memory  of  the  mood;  it  is 
drawn  out,  fragmentarized,  and  interrupted  for  moments,  of  silence,  to  point  up  the  im- 
portance of  the  elements  of  the  subject. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  strings. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2  in  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

Composed  in  1877 
Johannes  Brahms 

Fourth  Movement:  D  major;  Allegro  con  spirito 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Strings,  softly. 


(2)  Complementary  theme. 


24 


(1)  Modified;  sudden  forte, 
full  orchestra. 
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(2)  Rugged  rhythm,  dialoged. 
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Sustained  tonic  harmony.    Clarinet,  as  if  in  a  mood  of  improvisation,  sings 
an  intense  but  short  theme  which  is  carried  on  by  other  instruments  to 
prepare  new  key  for  theme  (3). 
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(3)  Violins  and  violas  present  this  rich  and  full  voiced  melody.   A  major. 
Repeated  in  the  winds  and  extended  to  another  climax. 
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(3)  Sonorous  statement,  repeated. 


114 


(la)  Varied  rhythmically. 
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(4)  Wood  winds  sound  a  further 

variant  of  (la)  in  thirds.    Repeated. 


142 


(5)  Rugged  rhythm  against  staccato  harmony.    Diminuendo 


155 


(1)  Appears  in  tonic  key  but  swiftly  modulates 
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(6)  Inversion  of  (1);  F#  minor. 


182 


(1)  Joined  with  fragment  of  (2). 

A  substantial  climax  is  reached,  and  quickly  subsides  for  (7). 


206 


(7)  Winds  dialog  with  strings,  followed  by  (2)  in  oboe  and  other  winds 


221 


(7)  Material  repeated  and  modified  in 
orchestration.  (2)  in  augmentation 
provides  the  highway  to  tonic  key. 


244 


(1)  Material  like  1-8. 


252 


(8)  Inversion  of  (2),  in  lower  strings,  softly. 
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(1)  Forte  statement  of  (la)  and  its  extension  in 
rapid  string  passage. 
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(3)  Violins  and  violas  in  tonic  key;  repeated  by 
winds. 
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(3)  Repeated  in  modified  form,  minor. 


317 


(la)  Similar  to  114. 
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(4)  Similar  to  122  and  following. 


345 


(5)  Similar  to  142  and  following. 
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(3)  In  modified  form  in  trombones  and  tuba,  doubled  by  winds;  repeated  in 
another  key,  forte. 
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(7)  and  (3)  simultaneously  as  basis  for  a  crescendo. 


387 


(la)  Varied  and  repeated  many  times  as  the  basis  for  decoration  of  the  sonorous  plateau  of  sound. 
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(4)  The  rushing  intensity  previously  suggested  by  this  theme  is  now  allowed  freedom  of  expression.    Over  tonic  harmony, 
horns  and  trumpets  proclaim  (3)  answered  by  trombones  and  upper  wood  winds. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 

Composed  in  1883 
Johannes  Brahms 

First  Movement:  F  major;  Allegro  con  brio 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Two  introductory  chords,  winds;  violins 
announce  an  extended  phrase,  13  bars; 
agitated  mood  in  accompaniment.    Rich 
harmonic  texture  supporting. 


(2)  Antecedent  in  strings;  consequent,  winds. 


(2)  Repeated  on  higher  key  level  and  with  reversed 
coloring.    Consequent  is  dissolved  in 
modulation. 


(3)  New  rhythm;  melody  in  clarinet  and  bassoon;  phrase 
repeated  by  oboe  and  violas.   A  major. 


(4)  Complementary  theme  is  sung  by  winds. 
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(5)  Reminiscent  of  (1)  with  new  figuration  and  harmonies. 
Fragments  are  repeated  several  times,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  new  section.    The  restless  mood  is  inten- 
sified as  strings  and  winds  contend  against  each  other. 


These  few  bars  provide  a  modulation  out  of  the  A  minor  tonality 
to  the  key  of  C#  minor. 


(3)  Melody  is  sounded  in  lower  register  by  bassoons,  violas  and  cellos 
Repeated  in  violins  with  a  new  counterpoint  in  cellos. 


(4)  A  major  key;  imitation  of  melody  in 
winds  by  violas  and  cellos,  inverted. 


(5a)  Broad,  arching  melody;  horns,  then 
oboe  added;  diminuendo. 


(lb)  Presented  very  softly  in  new  key  of  E  flat,  then  other  keys. 


(la)  Is  extended,  followed  by  (lb)  in  proper  key  of  the  tonic  -  F  major. 
Other  more  distant  tonalities  are  touched  as  this  part  of  the  theme 
is  expressed  more  fully;  eventually  the  strings  return  to  the 
tonic  tonality. 


5a 


(2)   Quite  different  from  the  treatment  of  the  same  theme  in  the  Exposition, 
especially  in  the  key  levels.   It  is  condensed. 


(3)    Clarinets  and  bassoons;  key  is  D  major. 


(4)    Clarinet  continues  with  this  complementary  theme. 


(5)  Similar  to  49  -  69;  the  key  levels  are  more  closely  related  to  the  appropriate  tonic  of  F  major. 


(1)  This  is  a  full  orchestra  statement  of  the  Main  Theme,  though  modified  in  melodic  and  harmonic  content  from  the 
original  presentation  in  the  Exposition.    The  implication  is  that  the  composer  wishes  to  exhibit  the  full  measure  of 
possibilities  of  emotional  expression  that  are  inherent  in  the  germ  of  the  theme.    Thus,  the  principle  of  thematic 
development  is  allowed  to  work  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  composition,  and  is  not  limited  to  the  DEVELOP- 
MENT GROUP  as  in  the  classic  tradition. 

The  movement  ends  with  a  simple  reminiscence  of  ( lb)  in  the  tonic  harmony. 


INSTRUMENTATION: 


2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
timpani,  strings. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 

Composed  in  1883 
Johannes  Brahms 

Second  Movement:  C  major;  Andante 
First  Rondo  Design 
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(3)  Two-measure  motive  stated  by  strings,  repeated  by  winds. 
Then  (3a)  is  similarly  treated. 
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(1)  Eight-bar  period,  two  similar  phrases. 
Wood  wind  in  4-part  harmony  sing  the 
chorale-like  theme.    Strings  echo  the 
cadence  of  each  phrase. 


(la)  Extended  in  similar  vein  but  not 

imitating  the  entire  Part  I.    Chiefly  on  the  dominant  harmony. 
Strings  function  as  before. 


c S I  Ld I 


(1)  Similar  to  1  -  4;  consequent  phrase  is  new  in  Part  HI.    Ends  in 
C  major. 


2       ll      |J-      jjjlfg^^ 


(1)  Harmonic  style  maintained.    The  (a)  and  (b)  elements  of  (1)  are 
continuously  repeated  with  stronger  orchestration. 


(lb)  Dialoged  between  cellos-basses  and  bassoon -1st  violins,  as  a 
new  key  is  brought  into  focus. 


inverted 


3a 


(2)  Five-measure  phrase  announced  by  clarinet  and  bassoon.    Repeated  in  higher 
pitch  by  horn  and  oboe. 


Unusually  bold  suspensions  and  resolutions  of  dissonance;  stark,  perpendicular  shafts  of  tone. 


(la)  Restless  mood  in  violins;  violas,  cellos,  bassoons  press  the  implications  of  (la)  in  the  middle  register  of  sound. 
Only  a  mild  climax  is  achieved. 


On  a  different  key  level,  violins  present  another  variant  of  (la),  then  considerable      discussion    of  (lb)  follows  building 
to  the  strongest  climax  of  the  movement.    The  melodic  material  fluctuates  above  and  below  the  tonic  chord  of  C. 


Pedal  point  on  C  as  (la)  and  (lb)  are  presented  in  solo  winds  leading  back  to  the  initial  mood  of    (1  -  8) 


(1)  Only  a  single  phrase  is  returned  to  stand  for  Part  I;  even  the  material  is  modified  to  provide  contrast  and  interest. 


Similar  to  Part  II  above,  tho  not  an  exact  copy. 


(1)  The  demands  of  the  return  to  the  material  of  (la)  are  satisfied  in  two  bars;  after  that  the  composer  expands  the 

material  in  good  taste,  but  not  in  an  exact  copy.   Winds  supply  the  interlude  between  phrases.   Note  the  string  patterns 
in  the  section  89-107. 


(ld)  Emphasized  in  the  horns  in  bar  107,  the  figure  is  taken  by  strings  as  the  beginning  of  a  long  phrase  reaching  another 
impressive  lyric  climax. 


Similar  dissonant  material  as  in  57-62,  stated  softly. 


(la)  Solo  clarinet  sings  this  varied  form  of  Main  Theme  over  a  chromatic  line  in  bassoons,  on  a  C  pedal  point  in  cellos 
and  basses. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  3  trombones,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  F  MAJOR,  Op. 

Composed  in  1883 
Johannes  Brahms 


90 


Third  Movement:  C  minor;  Poco  allegretto 
First  Rondo  Design 
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(1)  Cellos  sing  this  elegiac- 
tragic  melody;  it  is  of 
unusual  length  -  12 
measures. 


(1)  Violins  give  a  new  timbre  to  the  theme  by  the  thinner  string  tone.   Note  the  delicacy  of  the  presentation  of  the 

harmonic  support  for  the  melody  as  it  is  divided  among  the  other  strings  with  occasional  sustained  tones  in  the  winds. 


(2)  The  fragment  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  first  two  measures  of  (2) 
is  extended  in  chain  formation;  there  is  a  mood  of  lightness  despite 
the  minor  mode  and  the  heavy  accents. 


(1)  Another  color  pattern  is  employed  to  give  further  meaning  to  the  melodic  line  of  (1). 
present  the  theme  in  octaves;  the  gossamer  outlines  of  the  chord  structure  continue, 
consists  of  a  single  chord  (dissonant)  after  the  tonic  chord  which  ends  theme  (1). 


Flute,  oboe  and  horn  now 
The  bridge  to  the  next  theme 
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123 


139 


(3)  A  one-measure  figure,  repeated  in  chain  formation  constitutes 

the  Subordinate  Theme.  It  is  essentially  harmonic ;  the  dissonance  on 
the  3rd  beat  reanl  vpk  nn  thp  a  r rpnt    Thp  iroy  is  a  flat  maj  or . 


(3)  Repeated  with  slight  differences  in  chord  structure.    Color 
is  unchanged. 


(4)  Strings  in  4-part  harmony  sing  what  is  perhaps  the  most 

expressively  lyric  theme  of  the  movement;  its  chromatic  trend 
and  its  restless  beauty  in  major  key  give  it  a  unique  quality. 


(3)  Theme  is  repeated  by  winds;  a  slightly  more  conspicuous  accompaniment  underlies  it  in  the  strings.    The  theme  does 
not  end  with  a  final  cadence;  it  is  dissolved  into  a  recurrence  of  (4). 


(4)  Less  intense  is  this  appearance  in  which  it  serves  to  bridge  the  mood  of  the  Subordinate  and  Principal  Sections. 
Note  the  tentative  repetitions  of  the  initial  notes  of  (1)  with  pauses  between  each. 


(1)  The  expressive  voice  of  the  horn  gives  still  another  color  effect  to  the  several  that  have  already  been  heard.   Note 
that  each  appearance  of  (1)  has  been  in  a  new  instrumentation. 


(1)  The  repetition  of  Part  I  adds  the  tender  voice  of  the  oboe  to  which  the  bassoon  responds  with  a  mildly  conspicuous 
counterpoint. 


(2)  Bassoon  begins  the  statement;  clarinet  joins  with  a  parallel  melody;  this  is  taken  up  by  the  2nd  bassoon  and  2nd 
clarinet  in  thirds  and  allowed  some  freedom  in  new  directions. 


(1)  Final  statement  of  this  theme  in  its  most  intense  form  is  reserved  for  this  place  in  the  design.   Violins  and  cellos 
give  it  the  most  poignant  expression. 


151 


163 


The  rhythmic  pattern  of  (3)  is  the  bridge  between  the  previous  tonic  cadence  and  the  upward  swelling  melody  -  in 
which  all  instruments  join  -  which  suggests  that  the  entire  movement  was  an  expression  of  aspiration  toward  a  goal 
of  unachievable  beauty. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  strings. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 

Composed  in  1883 
Johannes  Brahms 

Fourth  Movement:  F  minor;  Allegro 
Sonatina  Design 
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(1)  Double  period.   Duality 
of  themes. 


19 


(2)  Contrast;  harmonic  theme. 


30 


(3)  Though  derived  from  (la)  this  aggressive  theme  provides 
sharp  contrast.    Contour  of  (la)  is  skeletonized;  (la)  reap 
pears  after  which  (3)  continues;  the  lyric  motive  (4) 
climaxes  the  section. 


52 


(5)  Against  a  confused  rhythmic  background,  cellos  and  horn  sound  (5); 
it  is  repeated  in  winds  and  further  expanded  into  a  climax. 


T  rombone 


75 


(6)  Another  contrasting  theme  is  announced;  strong  and  vital  in  its 
harmonic  content.    The  key  level  is  C  minor;  then  others. 


91 


(7)  A  more  agitated  figure  comes  forward  to  bring  the  Exposition  to  a 
conclusion  and  to  provide  a    highway    to  the  return  of  (1). 


108 


(1)  Indicative  of  the  composer's  desire  for  intensification  of  thematic 
material  during  repetition,  (1)  now  has  new 
colors  -  winds  -  and  deviates  from  the  exact 
repetition  of  melodic  line.    Double  period  5 

design  is  maintained,  though  filled  with  dif- 
ferent material.  An  extended  scale  passage 
prefaces  the  return  of  (2). 


150 


(2)  Presented  in  new  key  and  with  a  new  decorative  string 
figure,  the  original  mood  of  this  theme  is  maintained 
to  contrast  with  the  character  of  Part  I. 


172 


(3)  Tonic  minor  key  prevails,  though  the  tonic  chord  is  presented 
infrequently.    (4)  reappears  toward  the  end,  as  in  the   Expo- 
sition. 


r/  'J    U~v  '^-y 
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(5)  Horns  and  cellos;  major  mode  at  the  beginning;  new 
rhythmic  patterns  are  in  both  melody  and  accompani- 
ment.  Repeated,  winds. 


217 


(6)  Material  is  similar  to  75  and  following;  tonic  minor  key. 


233 


(7)  The  intensity  of  the  previous  phrases  is  continued  by  this  sturdy,  belligerent  theme.    Fragments  of  (la)  appear  in 
the  diminuendo. 


252 


(la)  Muted  violas  announce  a  rhythmic  variation  of  the  theme;  winds  carry  it  on. 
(la)  is  stated  later  in  its  original  rhythm  in  winds. 


267 


(la)  The  basic  motive  is  presented  in  double  length  notes,  and  in  original  rhythm. 


,  280 


(2)  This  theme  is  presented  in  several  tonalities  and  with  modifications. 


301 
309 


(8)  Winds  reiterate  the  alternating  chords  with  which  the  Main  Theme  of  the  1st  movement  began;  violins  complete  the 
statement  as  the  movement  ends  softly  in  major. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  oontrabassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani, 
strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4  in  E  MINOR,  Op.  98 

Composed  in  1885 
Johannes  Brahms 

First  Movement:  E  minor;  Allegro  non  troppo 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Violins  present  theme; 
extended  period. 


(1)  Repeated  antecedent; 
modified  consequent. 


continue 


(2)  Winds  -  horns;  B  minor. 


(3)  Cellos  -  horns;  long 
phrase;  B  major. 


(2)  Reappears  in  course  of 
extension  of  (3). 


(4)  Antecedent,  winds;  consequent,  oboe  and  horn.    B  major. 


(5)  Strings  followed  by  (2);  repeated  on  different  key 
level.  (2)  is  dialogued  between  strings  and  winds 
to  create  a  sonorous  level  of  intensity. 


(la)  Softly,  strings  to  prepare  for  Development, 
(la)  Tonic  key;  similar  to  measures  1-8. 


(lb)  End  of  consequent  is  freely  extended;  climax 


Further  extension  of  the  climactic  chordal  motive. 


(2)  Strings,  softly:  then  winds:  followed  by  (5). 


(2)  and  (5)  repeated  in  higher  pitch  and  in  new  color. 


(2)  Extension  of  the  triplet  figure;  diminuendo. 


(lb)  One  measure  figure  tossed  among  instruments. 


(5)  Responds  to  the  first  four  notes  of  (1)  in 
sustained  winds;  repeated. 
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(2)  As  in  Exposition,  73  -  94.    The  dialog  between  two  chords  in  pizzicato  strings  and  two  chords  in  winds  is  reminiscent 
of  (1)  though  not  in  any  sense  an  exact  copy. 
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(1)  Antecedent  modified;  consequent  is  repeated 
in  form  as  in  the  Exposition. 


(1)  Similar  to  measures  19  and  following;  consequent  is  materially  .condensed  and  the  modulation  is  to  the  dominant  of 
E  minor. 


(2)  Similar  to  53  -  56,  though  in  different  key. 


(3)  As  in  Exposition,  cellos  and  horn  present  the  theme  in  E  minor.    Repeated,  violins. 


(4)  E  major;  antecedent,  oboe  -  horn;  consequent,  winds. 


(5)  Softly  in  strings,  answered  by  (2);  the  pattern  is  repeated  in  sequence  as  a  crescendo  develops;  vigorous  imitation  of 
the  rhythmic  and  melodic  figures  is  heard  between  strings  and  winds. 


(la)  In  lower  instruments;  promptly  answered  by  balance  of  orchestra,    (lb)  soars  over  the  sonority  in  the.  violins  and 
leads  into  a  more  lyric  mood  for  a  few  measures;  the  Coda  concludes  with  sonorous  harmonic  masses  of  tone. 


INSTRUMENTATION:   2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  4  in  E  MINOR,  Op.  98 

Composed  in  1885 
Johannes  Brahms 

Second  Movement:  E  major;  Andante  moderato 
Sonatina  Design  with  Mid-Section 
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(1)  Horns  and  wood  wind  foreshadow  the  theme. 


ft 


(2)  Clarinet  and  pizzicato  violins  sing  the  melody; 
counterpoint  in  bassoons  and  violas.    Design 
is  a  contrasting  period. 


13    (2)  Solo  horn  has  the  melody; 
2nd  horn  and  bassoons 
add  other  melodies; 
clarinet  joins  melody. 
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(2)  Period  begins  like  preceding,  but  is  modified  at  the  end  to  achieve  a 
modulation  to  the  dominant  and  then  a  return  to  the  tonic.    Strings 
sing  the  antecedent;  winds  the  consequent. 


jiHffngiffljte 


(3)  Key  is  E  major.    Strings  continue  with  a  complementary  theme;  it 
is  supported  in  the  winds;  note  the  triplet  figure  in  the 
accompaniment  in  cellos  and  violas.   It  prepares  for  (4). 


(4)  Reiterated  figure  in  triplet  rhythm;  strings  and  winds  toss  it 
back  and  forth.    This  is  a  temporary  climax. 


(5)  Cellos  have  the  theme;  other  strings  provide  rich 
textured  accompaniment,  flowing  and  weaving  above 
and  below  theme;  bassoons  join  violas  to  strengthen 
the  melodic  line.   Contrasting  period,  extended. 
Key  is  B  major.   Note  kinship  between  (4)  and  (5). 


(6)  The  interlude  maintains  the  character  of  the 
Exposition;  it  is  brief;  the  thematic  material  is 
contrasting  in  a  mild  way  so  as  not  to  diminish  the 
interest  in  the  return  of  the  Main  Theme. 


(2)  New  colors  in  the  statement  of  the  theme,  as  well  as 

simplification  of  the  harmonization.    The  chromatic  alterations  in  5 
descending  figure  outlining  the  notes  of  the  harmony. 


13  are  omitted  here;  winds  supply  a  graceful, 


(2)  Similar  to  13  -  15;  thereafter  the  basic  figure  is  presented  forte  with  vigorous  figuration;  in  reality  the  theme 
receives  a  development,  rather  than  a  repetition. 


(2)  The  figuration  ceases  as  winds  vie  with  strings  in  a  vigorous  presentation  of  the  first  five  notes  of  (2). 


(4)  Full  orchestra  participates  in  this  rhythmic  pattern  -  in  triplets.    The  mood  is  climactic  and  joyous. 


(5)  Sharp  contrast  comes  in  this  repetition  of  the  emotionally  rich  Subordinate  Theme;  violins  have  the  melody  with  the 
remaining  strings  supporting  it  with  a  many  voiced,  suave  and  undulating  accompaniment. 


(5)  Syncopated  statement  of  the  Subordinate  Theme;  only  one  measure 
nf  thp  rnnspqiipnt  phrasp  is  given;  it  is  interrupted  by  (7) 


(7)  Clarinets  and  bassoons,  in  thirds,  bring  nostalgic  references 
to  the  mood  of  the  Main  Theme. 


(8)  Clarinet  interrupts  (7)  with  this  expressive  variant  of  (2). 


(1)  In  the  mood  of  the  Introduction,  horns  and  lower  strings  present  this 
final  statement  of  the  Main  Theme. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4  in  E  MINOR,  Op.  98 

Composed  in  1885 
Johannes  Brahms 

Third  Movement:  C  major;  Allegro  giocoso 
Third  Rondo  Design 
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(1)    (2)    (3)   Appear  in  succession  as  antecedent,  consequent 
and  codetta  respectively.    Note  the  wide  leap  of  the  melody 
in  last  bars  of  f1);  and  the  double  melodies  in  fl). 


(2)  Reminiscent  of  the  consequent  of  Part  I,  this  section  is 

lighter  and  more  graceful  in  mood,  yet  complements  the  themes. 


(lb)   Appears  in  full  orchestra;  (2)  follows,  quickly  becoming 
quieter  and  more  lyric  as  a  preparation  for  the  next 

gnhjpi-t 


(4)  Contrasts  in  style  from  previous  themes;  it  is  sung  in  the  dominant 
key  level  by  strings,  and  repeated  by  winds  and  pizzicato  strings 
with  some  of  the  smoothness  and  grace  omitted.    The  theme  has 
two  meanings. 


Bowed  strings  continue  the  melodic  leaps,  thus  providing  a 
codetta  for  this  theme. 


(1)  Full  orchestra,  C  major,    (la)  is  expanded  into  long  notes; 

(2)  returns  briefly.  (3)  is  omitted  and  is  replaced  by  a  quick 
modulation  to  the  forthcoming  key  of  A  minor. 


(1)  Appears  in  lower  strings;  (2)  follows  in  violins  and  winds. 
Repetition  brings  syncopation  and  modification  of  the  motives. 


(1)  The  ascending  and  descending  forms  are  presented,  end  to  end,  and  not 
simultaneously  as  before. 


(2)  Vague  reminiscence  of  the  consequent  theme  appears  and  is  expanded 
with  counterpoint  of  (la)  in  lower  voices. 


(1)  Winds,  very  softly,  in  distant  key  of  D  flat. 


4a 


Derived  from  (3) 


(5)  New  treatment  of  (3),  softly  in  horns  and  bassoons;  slower 
tempo,  more  relaxed  mood;  leads  without  preparation  into  (3). 


(3)  Full  orchestra;  the  customary  return  to  the  beginning  omits  (1)  and  (2). 


(2)  Appears  in  fragmentary  form  as  basis  for  crescendo  to  make  more  important  the  next  return  of  (1).    Lighter 
mood. 


(lb  and  a)   Vital  and  forceful  statement  in  two  different  keys;  (2)  chatters  its  way  through  the  brief 
recurrence  and  subsides  into  the  more  lyric  mood  of  the  next  theme. 


(4)  Strings.    C  major;   winds  answer  with  gracefully  curved  figures.    A  sturdy  repetition  ensues  with  the  theme 
taking  the  figuration  of  (4a)  and  mounting  to  a  strong  climax  making  use  of  the  wide  leaps  in  melodic  contour 
suggested  in  the  last  measures  of  (1). 


Timpani  and  basses  sound  the  dominant  of  the  scale  continuously  over  which  fragments  of  theme  (la)  are  heard, 
and  during  which  the  long  crescendo  develops. 


(1)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  crescendo,  the  Main  Theme  suddenly  appears  in  a  new  key  (F  major)  and  in  the 
middle  register,  mounting  to  sustained  sonority  of  the  long  leaps  in  the  melody  at  the  end.    (2)  reappears  in 
modified  form,  continuing  the  intensity  and  freshness  of  the  statement;  (3)  is  thrust  through  this  sound  by  trumpets 
and  horns. 


(la)   Returns  in  single-voiced  reference  to  the  descending  melody;  C  major. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani, 
triangle,  strings. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  4  In  E  MINOR,  Op.98 

Composed  in  1885 
Johannes  Brahms 

Fourth  Movement:  E  minor;  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 
Passacaglia  Design 
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Series  of  chords  harmonizing  an  ascending  melodic  line 

from  the  Isttn  thp  Kth  gpalp  Hpgrpp      WinHg  qnH  hrasf 


Chords  in  pizzicato  strings  and  trombones  appear  on  2nd 
heat;  diminuendo  during  thp  B  hara 


Winds  in  3rds  and  6ths  sing  a  plaintive  melody  over  the 
harmonic  sequence  in  strings,  continuing  on  2nd  beat.         THEME 


Forte  chords  on  1st  beat;  winds  add  marcato  harmony  on 
2nd  and  3rd  beats. 
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Violins  arpeggiate  harmony  with  this  rhythm 
Ascending  melody  in  lower  instruments. 


~JW 


Tf 


One  measure  descending  figure  in  winds  -  1  •••  ■  1 
Ascending  figure  in  strings  reaching  melodic  line  at  times. 


8th  note  rhythm  continued  in  the  decorative  2  bar  figure  in  strings;  the  trend  of  the  line  is  upward  and  more  sonorous. 


Rugged,  throbbing  rhythmic  pattern;  winds  and  strings  unite. 


Decoration  is  in  16th  notes  in  stringsjthe  figure  covers2barsandisrepeatedfour  times  on  the  ascending  harmonic  sequence. 


Continuing  the  mood  of  Var.  8  the  intensity  is  increased  by  more  rapid  decorative  rhythm  reaching  a  climax  half  way 
through. 


Sustained  harmonies  alternate  between  strings  and  winds;  the  mood  is  quiet  and  colorful. 


An  arching  figure  covering  2  bars  gives  the  mood  more  motion,  but  the  generally  quiet  feeling  is  continued,  in  prepara- 
tion  for  the  next  group  of  variations. 


New  meter  3/2;  each  harmony  now  extends  over  three  subdivided  beats.    Solo  flute  sings  a  lovely  melody  decorating  in 
slow  motion  the  chords.  


Presentation  of  harmonic  structure  is  continued;  winds  dialog  a  short  5  note  melody. 


Bassoons  and  trombones  give  a  dark  but  noble  quality  to  the  more  sustained  chords;  violas  and  cellos  interrupt  on  2nd 
heat 


A  more  richly  scored  repetition  of  Var.  14.    Similar  texture  and  decorations;  the  mood  is  maintained  at  a  soft  level. 


Return  to  the  beginning.     Simple  harmonic  structure  in  winds,  forte;  at  the  4th  bar  strings  intercept  the  upward  motion 
with  a  crisp,  descending  scalewise  melody  of  their  own. 


Unlike  Var.  2,  which  was  in  quiet  mood,  this  variation  suggests  the  great  intensity  that  the  last  variations  are  to  exhibit. 
The  rhythm  is  in  quarters,  but  the  tension  begins  to  mount. 


Using  the  rhythm  of  Var.  4  this  motive  employs  imitation  in  successive  bars  and  in  high  and  low  pitch  levels.    Harmonic 
structure  continues. 


Trombones  and  basses  begin  the    drive  forward    by  chords  on  four  successive  beats;  upper  strings  and  winds  reply  in 
brittle  8th  note  answering  motives. 


Trombones  and  basses  continue  their  assignment;  the    answering    motives  are  still  faster,  i.e.  in  triplets,  chiefly  in 
strings. 


Point  of  highest  intensity  is  reached;  sweeping  scale  passages  in  strings  as  the  orchestra  thunders  out  the  basic  harmony. 


Sudden  contrast  in  dynamic  level  and  in  style;  scherzo  mood  with  winds  suggesting  the  melodic  line  -  but  in  descending 
form. 


Paired  with  Var.  22,  this  variation  intensifies  the  contrast  of  duple  and  triple  rhythmic  figurations;  common  to  both 
variations. . 


The  fortissimo  version  of  the  devices  exhibited  softly  in  Var.  1.    Chords  in  agitated  form  sound  on  the  2nd  beat. 


Melodic  line  is  borrowed  from  Var.  2,  presented  here  by  violins  and  oboes.    The  dynamic  level  of  high  intensity  is 

maintained. __ 


Triplet  figuration  in  strings,  softly;  harmonic  basis  is  in  horns  with  slight  modification  of  the  motive,  borrowed  from 
Var.  3.  though  less  agitated. 


Winds  sing  a  broad,  2  bar  figure  of  descending  thirds;  pizzicato  cellos  and  basses;  a  single  measure,  8th  notes 
decoration  in  strings. 


Complementary  to  Var.  27,  and  "flowering"  from  the  suggestions  of  the  figure  in  the  winds,  this  variation  presents  the 
most  lyric  theme  that  is  overlaid  on  the  harmonic  base. 


Pizzicato  strings  are  answered  after  4  bars  by  a  broad  lyric  melody  in  bowed  strings.    The  harmonic  structure  is  only 


suggested. 


The  chord  outline    suggested  in  Var  29  by  the  pizzicato  strings  is  now  solidly  presented  and  imitated  by  high  and  low 
instruments.    Four  extra  bars  are  inserted  to  increase  the  preparation  for  Coda. 


Eight  bars  of  fortissimo  chords  are  reminiscent  of  the  Theme.    Strings  slash  through  the  solid  masses  of  tone  in  a  de- 
scending cascade  of  8th  notes;  other  free  variants  follow  to  bring  the  movement  -  and  the  symphony  to  a  brilliant  close. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  in  E  MINOR,  Op.  95  -  "FROM  THE  NEW  WORLD" 

Composed  in  1893 
Anton  Dvorak 

First  Movement:  E  minor;  Adagio  —  Allegro  molto 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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ADAGIO.    Cello  sounds  a  phrase  with  syncopation  prominent; 
imitated  by  flute.    Later,  in  lower  strings  is  a  variant  of  (1) 


1)  ALLEGRO.    Horns  sound  (1)  followed  by  (2)  in  clarinets -bassoons. 


1)  Fortissimo  in  ascending  and  descending  form,  achieving 
mild  contrast  for  Part  n. 


1)  Fortissimo  in  lower  instruments;  followed  by  (2)  in 
strings.    Extension  of  (2)  in  strings  serves  to  modulate 
from  E  minor  to  G  minor,  as  well  as  create  a  diminuendo 
from  the  sonorous  beginning  to  the  very  soft  ending. 


3)  Episode  is  formal  and  extensively  developed  in  strict 

design.    Part  I,  minor;  1st  period  flutes-oboes;  2nd  strings. 


3)  Continuation  of  strings  with  free  extension  of  the  ideas 
in  each  of  the  measures  of  (3);  a  crescendo  is  achieved., 
followed  by  a  relaxation  of  the  mood. 


3)  Mode  is  major;  antecedent  phrase  is  returned, 
consequent  is  new;  the  two  phrases  are  repeated. 


4)  Same  rhythm  as  (1)  but  contrasting  in  all  4 

other  characteristics.    Announced  by  flute; 
restated  by  violins  and  extended  to  full  orchestra. 


To  effect  transition  and  modulation  to  E  minor,  (4a)  is  used  in  strings. 


aCellos 


1     f 


flutes 


"bl 


4)  Horn  restates  (4)  in  major,  Imitated  by  piccolo  and  trumpet  successively;  (2)  in 
nhnps. 


5)  Cellos  and  flutes.    Then  (5a)  in  1st  violins. 


t'p!ii\$!l 


1)  Sounds  in  lower  instruments  fortissimo;  (4)  in  horn  and  oboe,  against  (5a)  in  violms. 


//> 


Variant  of  (4) 


1)  Fortissimo  in  lower  instruments;  (5a)  in  1st  violins. 


1)  Fortissimo  -  E  flat  minor;  (5a)  in  trumpet  and  oboe. 


1)  Fortissimo  -  E  minor;  (5a)  as  before  and  followed  by  (2)  in  violins. 


1)  Oboe  sounds  (1)  in  ascending  and  descending  form;  flute  imitates.    (5a)  in  1st  violins. 


1)  Horn;  (2)  clarinets  and  bassoons;  tremolo  strings  supply  the  harmony; 
repeated  with  (1)  in  oboes,  (2)  in  flutes  and  oboes. 


1)  Fortissimo  in  strings;  condensed  from  comparable  section  in  Exposition. 


3)  Flute;  key  is  G  sharp  minor;  repeated  in  flute,  clarinet,  bassoon. 


3)  Lower  strings;  freely  extended  as  in  107-128  modulating  to  A  flat. 


3)  Violins;  major  key. 


4)  Solo  flute;  repeated  in  violins,  expanding  into  a  crescendo  with  (4)  proclaimed  by  horns. 


4)  and  (1)  in  trumpets  and  trombones,  respectively.    Then  (1)  in  violins  in  diminution. 
1)  in  violins;  (2)  in  woodwinds  and  violins. 
'1)  in  trombones,  cellos  and  basses 


INSTRUMENTATION:   Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani, 
strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  in  E  MINOR,  Op.  95  -  "FROM  THE  NEW  WORLD" 

Composed  in  1893 
Anton  Dvorak 

Second  Movement:  D  flat  major;  Largo 
First  Rondo  Design 
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(1)  Solemn,  rich  harmony  provides  transition  from  1st  movement  in  key  and  mood. 

1 


Muted  strings  prepare  mood  for  solo  melody. 


(2)  English  horn  solo;  folk-song  type  of  melody. 
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(3)  Clarinet  is  added. 

Theme  is  in  same  style. 


(2)  Theme  varied  at  the  end 
to  achieve  a  climax. 


Extension  by  repetition  of  final  measure  of  theme. 


(1)  Similar  effect  though  the  harmony  is  different.    Serves  to  balance  the  Introduction  and  also  bring  the  theme  to  a 
sonorous  conclusion. 
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(3)  Muted  strings,  very  softly  linger  on  the  theme  heard  in  Part  II;  it  is  extended,  as  if  the  mood  persisted  after  the 
motivation  had  disappeared.  It  has  a  moment  of  slight  tension  which  is  relaxed  to  prepare  for  the  return  of  theme  (2). 


(2)  Similar  to  measures  15-20. 


Horns  linger  on  (2)  without  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion. 


(4)  In  a  more  agitated  mood,  flute  and  oboe  sing 
this  8-measure  period  of  two  balanced  phrases. 
Tremolo  violins  and  violas  intensify  the  mood. 


(5)  In  sharp  contrast,  this  chorale-like  theme 
is  announced  by  clarinet.    Each  phrase  is  5 
measures.   Pizzicato  basses  provide  an 
ominous  and  rhythmic  movement  to  the  other- 
wise placid  character  of  the  melody  and  harmony 


(4)  Returns  in  violins,  intimate  and  pulsating.    As  a  counter 
point,  flute  and  oboe  sing  theme  (6).   These  are  symmetrical 
4  measure  phrases. 


Strings  in  harmony  connect  this  restless  theme  with  a  prepara 
tion  for  the  return  of  the  Chorale  theme. 


(5)  Violins  now  present  the  melody  previously  heard  in  clarinet. 
Cellos,  tremolo,  repeat  the  notes  previously  heard  in  basses, 
pizzicato.    Note  the  contrast  in  mood  obtained  by  the  two 
colorings  of  this  same  theme:    54-63  and  78-87. 


P      ' 


(4)  Violins,  softly  connect  this  mood  with  the  Episode. 


(7)  A  gay  dance  like  mood  is  introduced  by  the  winds  in  (7)  as  a  contrast  to  the  two  moods 
already  heard  in  the  Subordinate  Theme.    The  key  is  major;  the  rhythm  is  frivolous  with 
triplet  figures.  8 

(8)  As  the  gay  mood  reached  a  climax,  it  is  interrupted  by  the  ominous  interplay  by  trombones  and 
trumpets  of  (8)  derived  from  the  Main  Theme  of  the  first  movement,  and  (2)  from  this  movement; 
also  (5a)  of  1st  movement. 
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(2)  English  horn  presents  the  melody  again  over  sustained  strings. 


(3)  Muted  violins  and  violas  color  the  material  that  was  given  to  the  English  horn  and  clarinets  in  measures  11-14. 


(2)  Solo  violin  and  solo  cello  sing  the  two  measures,  and  all  strings  join  in  the  third  and  fourth  measures  to  achieve  the 
climax. 

Winds  take  up  the  final  measures  with  the  violins. 


(1)  The  solemn  harmonies  of  the  Introduction  and  Interlude  now  provide  the  conclusion;  through  the  final  tonic  chord 
strings  arise  softly. 
Basses  repeat  the  tonic  chord. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  in  E  MINOR,  Op.  95  -  "FROM  THE  NEW  WORLD" 

Composed  in  1893 
Anton  Dvorak 

Third  Movement:  E  minor;  Scherzo  —  Molto  vivace 
Modified  Third  Rondo  Design 
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Fragments  of  (1)  are  sounded  to  establish  the  mood  and  rhythm; 
begins  forte  but  softens  immediately  to  piano. 


(1)  Winds  announce  the  subject  in  dialog  form;  violins  and  timpani 
repeat  it. 


Continuing  the  mood  but  with  an  element  of  mild  contrast,  the  strings 
discuss  the  subject  vigorously  and  prepare  for  Part  III. 


(1)  Fortissimo  statement  in  violins  and  winds;  horns  obstruct  the  rhythm 
of  (1)  with  their  own  subject  (la).   This  eight-measure  pattern  is  repeated 
but  with  reversal  of  orchestral  color. 


Basic  figure  from  (1)  serves  as  means  of  bridging  from  the  Main  Theme. 


68  [  (2)  Lilting,  lyric  melody  is  sung  by  flute  and  oboe.  Note  com- 
bination  of  bridge  figure  in  the  bassoon.  Strings  delicately 
suggest  harmony.    Repeated  by  clarinets. 
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(3)  Complementary  melody  appears  in  flutes  and  oboes. 


(2)  Bassoons  and  cellos  present  the  theme  in  middle  register. 


(1)  Repetition  of  Main  Theme,  Part  I,  but  in  1st  violins;  new  harmony. 


Two-measure  fragment  of  (1)  is  used  to  prepare  a  strong  cre- 
scendo; syncopation  is  emphasized  in  the  rhytmic  conflict. 


(1)  In  violins;  (la)  horns,  bassoons,  cellos  and  basses. 

This  area  yields  the  climactic  statement  of  the  theme  of  the  Scherzo  (Main  Theme). 


Fragments  of  (1)  descend  through  the  strings. 

The  Transition  to  the  Trio  in  this  movement  is  longer  than  is  customary. 


(4)  Cellos  and  later  violas  make  reference  to  the  MOTTO 
THEME  of  the  Symphony,  which  is  also  the  Main  Theme  of 
the  First  Movement.    This  passage,  in  addition,  modulates 
from  E  minor  to  C  major. 


(5)  Wood  winds  and  horns  present  this  gay  dance  theme.    The 
harmonic  structure  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  two 
phrases  are  symmetrical  in  material. 


(6)  Strings  dialog  the  8  measure  melody  with  winds;  a  third 
phrase  continues  the  subject  and  provides  the  means  of  the 
return  to  theme  (5). 


(5)  Thematic  subject  is  repeated;  new  decorative  material  in  strings.    This  time  a  long  crescendo  is  developed  to  denote 

the  climactic  conclusion  of  the  entire  Trio. 

Derived  from  (4),  1st  move. 


Sudden  pianissimo;  violins  repeat  fragments  of  (1)  as  bridge  to  the 
Recapitulation. 


248 


The  score  directs  that  the  Scherzo  (Exposition)  be  repeated  and  followed  by  the  Coda. 


389 


440 


Fortissimo  strings  in  sudden  diminuendo  prepare  for  (4)  in  horns  with  fragments  of  (1)  in  flute  and  oboe.    (4)  is 
overwhelming  in  its  insistent  demands  and  sweeps  to  a  full  orchestra  climax  on  (1)  and,  again,  a  quick  diminuendo 
with  the  rhythm  of  (1)  remaining,  and  (7)  in  trumpets. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  triangle,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  in  E  MINOR,  Op.  95  -  "FROM  THE  NEW  WORLD" 

Composed  in  1893 
Anton  Dvorak 

Fourth  Movement:  E  minor;  Allegro  con  fuoco 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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Gathering  momentum  for  the  impact  of  the  Main  Theme. 


(1)  Horns  and  trumpets,  punctuated  by  full  orchestra  chords,  announce 
the  forceful  and  bold  Main  Theme  of  the  movement.    It  is  repeated. 


(2)  Parallel  melody  and  rhythm  on  different  level  -  strings  -  slight  contrast. 


(1)  Restated  by  winds  and  violins;  higher  pitch  level;  greater  intensity. 


a. 
W 


44'   (3)  Triplet  figure  in  violins  serves  to  lighten  the  mood;  thus  the  strength 
and  sonority  of  the  Main  Theme  are  intensified  in  retrospect  by  this 
Episode  material. 
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(4)  Clarinet  solo  announces  this  intensely  romantic  theme.    Note  the  re 
currence  in  cellos  of  the  last  figure  in  the  Episode  theme.  At  the 
end,  strings  join  the  clarinet  to  prepare  a  climax  and  lead  into 
theme  (5). 


(5)  Over  full  orchestra,  violins  and  flutes  project  this 
exhuberant  mood.    Complementary  theme  follows. 


(6)  Strings;  (7)  cellos  and  basses  repeat  the  theme  of  the 
last  measure  of  (5)  in  a  four  measure  pattern.    Repeated 
with  varied  orchestration,  and  extended  as  (7)  descends. 


(7)  Varied  by  presentation  in  thirds  and  addition     5 
of  trills;  wood  winds.    Horns  restate  (1). 


(8c)  Cellos  and  basses;  (3)  violins. 


(8)  Flutes  and  clarinets  sing  (a)  (from  2nd  movement); 
violins  and  basses  remind  us  of  3rd  movement  (b); 
violas  continue  mood  of  4th  movement  with  reiteration  of  (c)  V  jt 


(8)  Trumpets  and  alto  trombone  point  up  the  climax  of  this  develop- 
ment; repeated  four  measures  later. 


(9)  Full  orchestra  statement  of  Main  Themes  of  1st  and  4th  movement 


(1)  Triumphant  proclamation  -  not  in  the  tonic  key. 


2nd  hAo\ 


4th  Mov. 


(1)  Trombones  intone  the  theme   FF  in 
E  minor.    Repeated  softly  in  sharp 
contrast  leading  to  Sub.  Theme. 


(4)  Violins  now  color  theme,  answered 
by  cellos;  counterpoints  in  bassoons- 
horns  and  flutes-oboes.    Material  is      R 
identical  with  66-91. 


(5)  Theme  is  in  the  tonic  key  and  is  less  in- 
tense than  in  Exposition.  It  breaks  down 
at  the  end  to  prepare  for  the  forthcoming 


(9a)  Again  reminiscent  of  1st  Movement. 


(1)  Horns  and  trombones;  (3)  strings. 


3rd  Mov. 


(9a)  Trombones. 


Intense  sonority  is  obtained  for  the  climax  of  the  movement  on  (1) 
of  the  Second  Movement.   A  long  decrescendo  follows. 


(8a)  Clarinets;  (8b)  flute  and  strings,  descending  in  pitch. 


(1)  Horns  softly,  then  (1)  forte  in  winds  and  strings  with  brass  support. 


(1)  Trumpets  and  horns  with  a  new  turn  to  the  harmonization,  sounded  against 
(9a)  in  horns,  trombones,  and  lower  strings,  suggests  the  final  impact  of 


these  two  important  and  conflicting  themes.    Movement  ends  in  E  major,  joyously. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  cymbals, 
strings. 
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SYMPHONY  in  D  MINOR 

Composed  in  1886-88 
Cesar  Pranck 

First  Movement:  D  minor;  Lento  —  Allegr 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  LENTO.   Lower  strings;  mystic  mood. 

(2)  Violins;  change  of  mood. 
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(1)  Lower  winds;  new  voices;    (3)  violins;  (4)  basses. 


(5)  ALLEGRO.    Vigorous,  decisive  theme,  growing  out  of  (1). 
(5a)  New  counterpoint  to  3rd  and  4th  measures  of  (5).    Modulation 


(1)  LENTO.    Similar  to  1-16  except  in  F  minor. 


(1)  -  (3)  -  (4)    Similar  to  17-28. 


(5)  ALLEGRO.    Similar  to  29-48.  F  minor. 
(5a)  Similar  to  previous  statement. 


(5a)  Repeated  in  higher  keys  to  effect  a  modulation.   4 


(6)  Strings;  F  major;  note  imitation  between 
violins  and  cellos  one  bar  later.    Chromatic 
tension  in  (6a).    Repeated,  D-flat  major. 


(7)  Exhuberant  and  soaring  theme;  chromatic  at  the 
end  of  the  phrase.    Fortissimo  orchestra.    Repeated. 


Chromatic  figure  in  lower  instruments,  repeated  to  effect 
modulation  to  new  key  level.    The  intensity  dies  away  as 
fragments  of  the  motive  are  repeated  in  different  voices. 


(7)  Horn,  then  oboe,  flute,  softly. 


1st  bar  of  (7)  articulated  to  lead  into  the  Development. 


(1)  Harmony  in  reeds  leads  to  (5)  in 

new  keys  and  colors;  repeated  higher. 


ljtijj  1 1  L^jj  i 


(8)  Swirling,  descending  figure,  repeated. 


(9)  Softly,  violins;  theme  related  to  (2);       6 
repeated  with  varied  colors,  and  faster. 


(5a)  is  employed  in  sequences  to  build 
climax. 


(9)  Fortissimo  statement  in  several  keys. 
A  decrescendo  relaxes  the  tension  and 
prepares  for  the  next  mood. 


(7)  and  (1)  dialog  between  different  instruments 

effects  achieved  in  this  section,  and  the  climax  that  is 
reached  at  the  end. 


(10)  LENTO.    The  return  to  the  Main  Theme  is  intensified 
in  sonority  and  by  canonic  imitation.  Repeated.  Then  (3). 


(5)  ALLEGRO.    E  flat  minor  key;  later  G  minor  and  D  minor. 


(5a)  D  minor 


(5a)  Winds,  as  in  Exposition. 


(6)  D  major;  similar  to  99-128 


(7)  Similar  to  129  and  following.    Great  intensity 
followed  by  expressive  softening  of  the  mood. 


10 


Similar  to  145-174. 


(7)  Oboe,  clarinet,  flute.    Similar  in  part  to  175 
and  following. 
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Long  crescendo  built  up  of  fragments  of  several  themes  and  climaxes  in  measure  501  with  (5a)  in  the  lower  instru- 
ments, FFF. 


LENTO.    Canonic  imitation  of  (1)  in  high  and  low  instruments. 
Final  cadence  is  in  D  major. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
2  cornets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 


SYMPHONY  in  D  MINOR 

Composed  in  1886-88 
Cesar  Franck 

Second  Movement:  B  flat  minor;  Allegretto 
Second  Rondo  Design 
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(1)  Harmonic  skeleton  on  which  variations 

are  superimposed.    Symmetrical  2  Part  Form. 


Continuation  of  same  rhythmic-chordal 
skeleton,  as  complementary  to  1-8. 


(la)  First  variation  adds  melody  in  English 
horn. 


(la)  Repeated  with  a  second  melody  in  violas. 
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Melody  is  in  clarinet  and  horn 


Melody  repeated;  additional 
theme  in  cellos. 


IS 


(2)  Major  theme,  strings.    Part  I. 
Contrasts  in  mood  and  color. 


la 


57 


(3)  Continuation  of  complementary  theme  as 
Part  n.  Varied  keys  are  touched.    This 
theme  undergoes  expansion  in  the  nature 
of  improvisation,  surging  forward  to  a 

(2)  strong  climax  and  a  resolution  to  the  tonic 
major  as  it  concludes. 


87 


(la)  English  horn  in  register  lower  than  in  first  statement. 
Clarinet  and  horn  sound  consequent  phrase.  3 


97 


Muted  strings  sound  portion  of  (lb)  against 
cadence  chords  in  winds  to  bridge  to  Sub.  Song. 


109 


(lc)  Muted  violins  superimpose  this  melody  on  the 
harmonic  skeleton  of  (1)  which  is  in  strings  and 
winds,  softly.  Part  I  is  repeated. 


lc 


125 


(lc)  Continuation  of  Part  I  in  mood.    This  Part  is  not 
repeated.   Violins  bridge  to  (4). 


135 


(4)  Clarinets  sing  the  melody  for  first  8  measures;  after  a 
quick  modulation  to  G  flat  major,  strings  flutes  and 
oboes  repeat  it. 


151 


A  chromatic  fragment  of  a  scale  is  the  basis  for  this  contrasting  Part  n;  it  is  intensely  scored  for  strings,  winds  and 
horns;  it  follows  the  4  measure  phrase  pattern  with  extensions  at  the  end,  reminiscent  of  (4). 


165 


(4)  Returns  in  E  flat  key  but  is  assigned  to  violins.    Flute  bridges  to  the  return  of  (lb)  by  anticipating  the  triplet  figure. 


176 
184 


(1)  and  (lb)  similar  to  measures  109  and  following. 


(1)  -  (lb)  with  the  addition  of  (la)  in  English  horn.    The  key  is  G  minor.    Repeated  in  oboe  and  horn.    The  string  figure 
continues  to  modulate  to  the  original  key,  B  flat  minor. 


200 


(la)  English  horn  and  bass  clarinet  color  the  melody  in  octaves.    Harp  strengthens  (1);  violins  continue  (lb). 


208 


French  horn  and  trumpet  join  for  a  stronger  statement  of  Part  II. 
placid  harmony  which  follows. 


The  triplet  figures  continue  to  bridge  to  the  suave, 


222 


"226 


(2)  All  winds  and  French  horns  in  smooth  flowing  chords.    B  major  key. 


(4)  Violins  and  violas  in  octaves  interrupt  with  this  reminiscence. 


230 


(2)  Similar  in  mood.to  222  and  following. 


234 


(4)  Strings,  but  in  the  key  of  D  major  for  sudden  contrast. 


238 


262 


(3)  Strings  followed  by  full  orchestra  for  the  most  emphatic  statement  of  this  material  in  the  entire  movement.    The  ten- 
sions created  by  the  chromatic  harmonies  and  the  contrapuntal  texture  are  quietly  resolved  in  the  final  major  chords. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani,  harp,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  in  D  MINOR 

Composed  in  1886-88 
Cesar  Franck 

Third  Movement:  D  major;  Allegro  non  troppo 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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Decisive  and  insistent  rhythm  and  harmony 
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1)  Cellos  and  bassoons  announce  theme  under  agitated  strings. 

2)  Violins  repeat  and  extend  a  figure  which  contrasts 
slightly  with  (1)  but  is  in  similar  style.    Crescendo. 


1)  and  (la)  Fortissimo,  full  orchestra; 
it  is  the  climactic  statement. 


2)  Different  key  and  orchestration. 


3)  Brass  chorale,  contrasted  with  other  instruments.    The  8  measure 
pair  of  phrases  is  repeated  twice  and  extended. 


4)  In  lower  strings.  Contrasts  sharply  with  Main  Theme 
(1)  and  prepares  for  return  of  theme  from  2nd  move- 
ment. 


5)  Over  the  melody  and  harmony  of  Main  Theme  from  2nd 


movement,  a  new  undulating  counterpoint  appears  in  strings. 

I 


1)  Softly  and  in  new  keys  (1)  returns  in  several 
pitch  levels  in  strings.    Canonic  imitation. 


1)  Flute  for  4  bars;  violins  and  basses  imitate  (1) 
one  bar  late  for  6  bars;  all  instruments 
dialog  the  2-bar  figure,  fortissimo,  leading  to  (3).   4 

3)  Fortissimo  and  in  chorale  style,  full  orchestra. 
Broad  and  sonorous  moment.    Repeated  in  different 
key  levels  with  a  decrescendo  ending  the  section. 


4)  Strings,  slowly;  (5a)  oboe  over  wind  harmony.    Ideas  are 
repeated  and  quickened  to  return  to  the  basic  tempo. 
Chromatic  and  diatonic  melodies  are  sharply  contrasted. 


Cellos  and  Basses 

Lento 


4)  The  lower  voice  of  (4)  is  vigorously  stated  by  middle  register 
instruments  as  part  of  the  long  crescendo. 


1)  Powerful  statement  of  Theme  in  both  upper  and  bass  instruments. 


2)  Similar  in  purpose  to  measures  19  and  following,  except  that 
here  the  climax  is  not  the  full  statement  of  (1)  as  above. 


5)  Theme  now  has  a  counterpoint  more  agitated  -  4  notes  to  1. 
Sonorous  harmony  in  chorale  style,  full  orchestra. 


Mood  of  restless  modulation. 


6)  Reminiscent  of  1st  movement;  strings,  softly. 


from  1st  movement  (Theme  7) 


6)  Clarinet  over  winds;  violins  over  strings. 


7)  Basses;  (8)  Violins  and  bass  clarinet;  (6)  winds 
and  strings,  softly. 


Material  from  350  and  following,  repeated. 


1)  (7)  strings  (6)  winds  dialog,  building  a  climax. 


1)  Vigorous  and  clear  cut  statement  of  Main  Theme,  full  orchestra,  followed  by 
repetition  at  a  sudden  pianissimo  level. 


2)  Returns  at  a  fortissimo  level  and  leads  on  to  the  conclusion,    (lb)  in  bass. 


1)  and  (lb)  repeated  to  emphasize  the  tonic  and  dominant  harmony 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
2  cornets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  harp,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  88  IN  G  MAJOR 

Composed  circa  1786 
Franz  Josef  Haydn 

First  Movement:   C  major;  Adagio  —  Allegro 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)    Double  period,  4  phrases. 

Phrases  1  and  2  end  in  G  major. 


Adagio 


(1)     Fortissimo,  full  orchestra. 

Phrases  3  and  4  enfl  nn  dominant, 


(2)    Balanced  period,  softly  in  strings. 


(2)   Repeated  fortissimo,  full  orchestra,  with  (3) 
as  countermotive  in  lower  instruments. 


(3b)  Chordal  figure  is  repeated;  the  passages  develop 
modulation  to  D  major. 

(2a)  Based  upon  Main  Theme  material. 


(4)    This  theme  is  especially  interesting  since  it  contains  the 

essence  of  (2)  in  the  3rd  and  4th  measures.  Thus  the  kinship  between 
Main  and  Subordinate  themes  is  established.  The  phrase  is  repeated 
and  extended  to  full  orchestral  sonority 


(5)    Oboes,  answered  by  strings.present  this  graceful  moment  of  contrast  between  the  sonorities  of  (4)  and  (6). 
This  section  serves  as  a  transition. 


(6)    Bustling,  lusty  figure  which  emphasizes  the  tonic  and  dominant 
harmonies  of  D  major  with  a  modulation  to  G  at  the  end  of  the 
section.    A  slight  pause  ensues. 


Four  bars  for  modulation  to  A  flat;  strings. 
(2a)  Strings  continue  with  repetition  of  the  1st  bar  of  (2)  in  violins 
and  agitated  figure  in  violas  and  cellos.    At  the  end  there  is 
a  quick  modulation  to  the  dominant  of  D  minor. 


(2a)  Continuation  of  the  treatment  of  the  figure  from  (2) 

full  orchestra,  key  of  D  minor.   Dialog  treatment  of  (3). 

Repeated  on  the  level  of  F  major  and  E  minor,  with  (3) 

moving  into  upper  instruments. 
(2a)   Oboes,  violins  and  violas  begin  the  theme  fragment 

which  is  imitated  canonically  by  bassoons,  cellos 

and  basses  one  bar  later. 


o 


(6)  The  key  level  is  E  minor;  the  dynamic  level  is 
fortissimo;  the  thematic  material  is  similar  to 
■lhe_concluding  theme  of  the  Exposition. 


(2)    Thematic  material  is  a  repetition  of  17-24;  flute  adds  a  gay  counter  melody. 


(2)    New  orchestration  from  the  same  area 
in  the  Exposition.   Winds  take  over  the 
harmonic  responsibilites;  strings  revive  (3). 
(6)  is  developed. 


(6)    Modified  from  85,  but  none  the  less 

functions  in  place  of  the  Episode,  32-61. 


(4)    Similar  to  62  et  seq.    Key  is  G  major.    Unimportant  alterations  in  orchestration. 


(5)    Flute  and  oboe  sound  the  antecedent;  strings  answer  with  the  consequent  phrase. 


(3a)  Repetition  of  tonic  harmony,  using  figures  from  previous  themes. 


(2)    Final  statement  of  antecedent  phrase,  and  (3)  full  orchestra. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  88  BV  G  MAJOR 

Composed  circa  1786 
Franz  Josef  Haydn 

Second  Movement:   D  major;  Largo 
Theme  and  Variations  Design 
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(1)    Oboe  and  solo  cello 
sing  theme;  two  con- 
trasting phrases. 


(2)   Strings  -  Cadence  in 

A  major.  Phrase  related  to  Theme  (1) 


(1)   Melody  in  oboe  and  cello;  after-beats  of  harmony  (3) 
in  violins. 


(2)    Strings;  similar  to  9-12. 


(4)    Extension  of  (2)  on  pedal  point  of  A  major. 


(1)    Melody  in  oboe  and  cello. 

(5)   Graceful  embellishments  in  1st  violins. 


(2)    Strings.    Cadence  is  in  D  major. 


(6)    FF  chords  -  V  and  I,  emphasizing  the  cadence  and  the 
end  of  the  section. 


(7)    Flute  and  two  oboes,  answered  by  strings  continue; 
there  is  a  modulation  to  the  key  of  A. 
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(1)    Flute  and  1st  violins  sing  theme  in  key  of  A. 
Richer  texture  in  accompaniment. 


(4)    Substitutes  for  usual  Part  n.    Key  of 
A  major  continued;  as  in  25-28. 


(1)    In  oboe  and  cello;  (8)  in  violins; 

other  strings  plucked;  horns  sustain 
harmony. 


(2)   Similar  to  37-40;  cadence  in  D  major. 


(9)    In  effect  this  is  an  imitation  of  41-44  only  it 
is  extended  and  leads  to  new  key  of  F. 


84     (1)    1st  violins  and  cellos  sing  the  theme  in  F, 

D  minor  and  in  modulation  to  A.    This  Variation  shows  changes  in  harmony. 
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(10)  Modified  version  of  cadence  chords,  substituting  for  Part  H 


(1)    Oboe,  1st  violins,  cellos;  (11)  is  an  undulating 
accompanimental  figure  given  to  2nd  violins. 


(2)    Similar  to  37-40,  strings. 


(6)    Similar  to  41-44,  fortissimo;  the  final  four  bars 
bring  the  movement  to  a  quiet  conclusion. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  88  IN  G  MAJOR 

Composed  circa   1786 
Franz  Josef  Haydn 

Third  Movement,  Menuetto  and  Trio:  G  major;  Allegretto 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)    Unusual  phrase  construction:  antecedent,  4-bars;  conse- 
quent, 6-bars;  Codetta,  2-bar  figure,  repeated. 


(1)   Inverted  and  modified.    The  bold,  brusque  character  of 
the  dance  is  continued  instead  of  varied  in  Part  II. 


(1)   Antecedent  is  repeated  from  1-4;  consequent  moves  in  different  direction  to  end  in  G  major;  Codetta  is  repeated. 

2 


(2)   Same  key  and  tempo.    Period  is  composed  of 
4-bar  antecedent  and  6-bar  consequent. 


(2)    Modified  and  sounded  on  the  key  level  of  A  minor; 
No  change  in  dynamics. 


(2)   The  7-bar  phrase  is  created,  similar  in  spirit  but  in  no  way  a  copy  of  Part  I.      It  concludes  in  G  major. 


The  score  directs  that  the  Menuetto  (Principal  Song)  be  repeated. 


A 
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Fourth  Movement:  Finale;  G  major;  Allegro  con  spirito 
Modified  Sonata  —  Rondo  Design 
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(1)    Parallel  period;  theme  is  light  and  gay  in  mood; 
1st  violins  and  bassoon. 


(2)   Mood  continued  with  an  inversion  of  the  motive 
from  Part  I  applied  to  harmonies  in  key  of  D. 
Four  phrases. 


25 


(1)    Flute  joins  with  violins  and  bassoon  in 
repetition  of  the  two  phrases;  end  in  G. 


331  (3)    Full  orchestra  maintains  the  sprightly  mood 
Q  using  theme  (3)  and  figures  in  16th  notes; 

modulation  at  the  end  to  D  major. 
i-  53    (4)   Only  slightly  modified,  the  Main  Theme  serves 

w as  the  mildly  contrasting  Subordinate  Theme.  D  major. 

66|  (5)  Violins  present  this  vigorous  commentary  on  the  tonic  and 
dominant  harmonies;  full  orchestra  supports  the  harmonic 
structure. 


85    (1)   Repeated  on  original  tone  level.  Accompaniment 
by  bassoons  and  horns. 
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93    (2)    Repetition  of  9  et  seq.  with  slight  changes  in 
orchestration  which  do  not  affect  the  mood. 
Key  of  D  predominates. 


109    (1)    Canonic  imitation  of  the  theme  in  modified 
form  between  lower  and  upper  strings, 
eventually  resting  on  the  chord  of  B  major. 
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Alternation  of  pairs  of  8th  notes 
transition  to  the  Main  Theme. 
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(1)    Repetition  of  measures  1-8;  flute,  bassoon  and  1st  violins  present  the  theme;  lower  strings,  the  harmony. 


167 
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(2)    Repetition  of  measures  93-108  which  is  a  slightly  modified  orchestration  of  the  original  Part  n  (9-24). 


183    (1)    Because  the  Main  and  Subordinate  Themes  are  practically  identical  the  return  of  Part  III  also  doubles  for  the 

Subordinate  Theme,  and  makes  unnecessary  the  return  of  (3)  and  (4). 
195    (5)   Key  is  G  major,  preceded  by  a  pause  at  the  end  of  (1). 


210 
_221. 


(1)    Is  repeated  in  upper  and  lower  voices  to  emphasize  the  classic  formula  for  Codas. 


INSTRUMENTATION  for  3rd  and  4th  movements:    Flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  35  in  D  MAJOR  (K.  385)  "HAFFNER" 

Composed  in  1782 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

First  Movement:  D  major;  Allegro  con  spirito 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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4)  Sudden  forte  as  ascending  scale  appears  in  winds 
and  strings.    It  covers  from  low  A  to  high  A. 


1)  Period  of  12  measures;  (la)  Antecedent,  Antecedent 

forte  and  full  orchestra,  vigorous,    (lb)  fl  |L 

Consequent,  similar  rhythm  but  soft;  strings,  (la)  ~"    "" 


1)  Repetition  of  (la);  new  Consequent,  forte. 
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2)  1st  violins;  rhythm  of  (lb)  in  trumpets  and  timpani,   (lb) 
This  section  is  an  extension  of  the  Mood  of  Main  Theme. 


1)  Reappears  over  a  dominant  pedal  point,  ascending  in  pitch  and  sonority. 
1)  Repeated  in  lower  instruments;  full  orchestra. 


3)  Strings,  while  (1)  is  sounded  in  cellos.    This  is  an  example  of  the  strength  of  Main 
Theme  in  the  Exposition,  and  the  inconsequential  character  of  the 
Sub.  Theme. 
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1)  New  counterpoint  in  lower  instruments  for  this  further  statement 
of  the  Main  Theme.  The  key  is  still  dominant  (A  major),  with  an 
extension  of  that  chord,  softly  at  the  end. 


5)  Serves  to  emphasize  the  concluding  character  of 
these  harmonies. 


1)  Development  begins  with  a  re-statement  of  the  Main  Theme 
in  imitation;  dominant  key  level. 


1)  New  key  of  F#  major;  1st  violins  present  (la);  lower  strings 
continue. 


1)  Imitation  of  the  theme  between  1st  and  2nd  violins,  two  measures 
late.    No  ostentatious  preparation  for  the  return  of  the  Main  Theme. 


1)  Similar  to  1-12. 
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1)  Material  is  similar,  but  new  modulatory  trends  are  introduced,  and  the  content  is  shortened  from  the  statement  in 
13-47.    (3)  is  omitted. 


3)  As  in  Exposition,  this  appears  merely  as  another  accompanimental  variant  for  theme  (1)  which  is  sounded  in 
violas.    The  key  is  tonic. 


1)  Similar  to  59  and  following;  subdominant  followed  by  tonic  chords  with  counterpoint  in  lower  instruments.  Diminuendo 
as  in  Exposition. 


'4)  Similar  to  74-87,  except  for  change  of  tonality. 


5)  Similar  to  88  and  following  except  that  the  harmonies  are  on  the  sub-dominant  side  here  rather  than  on  dominant; 
strong  cadence  chords. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 


The  predominance  of  the  Main  Theme  is  an  unusual  feature  of  this  movement  as  viewed  from  the  historic  standards  of  the  classic  sym- 
phony developed  in  the  years  immediately  after  this  was  written. 

At  the  structural  places  where  key  changes  are  effected,  and  where  in  later  symphonies  another  theme  is  introduced  contrasting  with 
the  Main  Theme,  the  Main  Theme  continues  in  this  movement,  on  the  proper  key  levels,  (dominant  and  tonic),  while  accompanimental  decora- 
tions provide  the  contrast  that  would  normally  be  expected  of  a  true  Subordinate  Theme. 

Likewise  in  those  sections  of  the  design  which  intervene  between  Main  and  Subordinate  Themes  or  follow  them,  the  Main  Theme  is  pre- 
dominant in  this  movement.    Also,  in  the  DEVELOPMENT  there  is  no  lessening  of  the  importance  of  the  Main  Theme. 

The  unity  thus  obtained  for  the  entire  movement  is  emotionally  important  even  tho  the  listener  is  not  aware  at  first  hearing  why  the 
movement  speaks  with  such  strength.   There  is  a  close  kinship  between  the  way  in  which  Mozart  worked  out  his  Main  Theme  in  this  move- 
ment and  the  effects  Beethoven  obtained  by  similar  treatment  of  the  Main  Theme  in  the  1st  Movement  of  Symphony  No.  5. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  35  in  D  MAJOR  (K.  385)  "HAFFNER" 

Composed  in  1782 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Second  Movement:  G  major;  Andante 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Two  contrasting  phrases  (the  consequent  extended)  consti- 
tute the  subject  matter  of  the  Main  Theme.    The  1st  violins 
sound  the  smooth  and  flowing  melody;  the  usual,  undulating  ac-    1 
companiment  of  chord  notes  is  the  responsibility  of  2nd  violins; 
winds  merely  sustain  harmonies. 

(2)  The  conclusion  of  the  cadence  of  the  Main  Theme  and  the  beginning  of  this 
2-measure  decorative  codetta  concide  in  measure  12.    Strings. 


17    (3)  Enters  in  2nd  violins  after  one  measure  of  reiteration  of  the  note  "A 
effect  is  of  the  key  of  the  dominant;  contrast  is  mild. 


24  The  reiteration  of  different  notes  is  given  to  lower  strings  and  bas- 

soons while  violins  present  another  melody  which  has  much 
decoration  in  its  conclusion.    This  material  is  not  repeated  in  the 
Recapitulation. 


33 


(4)  This  is  an  extremely  brief  summary  of  the  cadence  chords. 


36 


Key  of  the  dominant  -  D  major  -  continues  with  syncopation  in  strings  and  sustained 
harmony  in  oboes  and  bassoons. 


42  The  undulating  accompaniment  pattern  from  Main  Theme  reappears  as  support  for 

elaborations  of  the  chord  tones  in  1st  violins.    The  dominant  harmony  is  maintained  to  prepare 
for  the  return  of  the  Main  Theme  in  the  tonic.    The  bridge  appears  in  1st  violins  alone. 


50 


(1)  Thematic  material  from  1-12;  no  alteration  of  the  orchestration. 
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(2)  Thematic  material  from  12-16. 


66    (3)  Key  remains  in  tonic.    There  was  no  modulatory  device  in  16-17;  none  here.    Material  modified  after  four  measures. 
The  spirit  of  the  Subordinate  Theme  as  stated  in  the  Exposition  is  maintained  but  it  is  not  an  exact  copy  as  is 
customary  in  later  classic  practise. 
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(4)  Copy  of  material  from  similar  place  in  the  Exposition;  key  is  G. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  35  in  D  MAJOR  (K.  385)  "HAFFNER" 

Composed  in  1782 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Third  Movement:  D  major;  Menuetto 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)  Theme  is  a  period  having 
two  equal  but  contrasting 
phrases. 
Part  I  is  repeated. 


(2)  Another  period  with  two 
contrasting  phrases.    Loud- 
soft;  vigorous-graceful. 


(1)  Themes  (1)  and  (2)  are  examples  of  Mozart's  style  in  which  two 
contrasting  ideas  are  presented  as  a  single  unit. 
Parts  n  and  in  together  are  repeated. 


Trio  is  presented  on  higher  key  level;  also  contrasts  in  colors. 
(3)  Theme  is  a  period  having  two  similar  phrases.    Repeated. 


(4)  Again,  two  similar  phrases  but  without  a  cadence  to 
define  the  end.    The  last  few  notes  are  repeated  to 
increase  the  suspense  for  the  return  of  (3),  thus 
extending  the  8-measure  pattern  that  has  character- 
ized this  entire  design. 


(3)  Part  I  of  the  Trio  is  repeated  without  modification. 

Note:   there  is  no  connection  or  modulatory  bridge  either  into  or  out  of  the  Trio;  it  stands  separate  as  a  unit. 


The  score  directs  that  the  Menuetto  (Principal  Song)  be  repeated. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 


DESIGN:   Excellent  example  of  the  three-part  principle  worked  out  in  large  and  small  sections,  and  of  the  two-part  principle  employed 
within  Parts  I,  n,  m  of  the  Menuetto  and  of  the  Trio. 


B 
Menuetto  (Principal  Song)  Trio 

I  I 

Part  I  -  n  -  m  Part  I  -  n  -  m 

8      8       8  8     12      8 

Each  8  measures  is  composed  of  two  4-measure  phrases,  except  Part  n  in  the  Trio. 


Menuetto  repeated. 


Part  I 


I 
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THEMATIC  MATERIALS: 


Duality  of  ideas  in  each  Part. 
Strong  contrasts:    loud-soft,  vigorous-graceful. 
Part  II  contrasts  mildly  with  I. 
Part  III  balances  the  design  by  repetition  of  I 
without  any  alteration. 


B 

Single  idea  in  each  Part. 

Mood  of  Trio  is  more  lyric  than  Principal  Song. 
Part  II  contrasts  mildly  with  I. 

Part  ni  balances  the  design  by  repetition  of  I  without 
any  alteration. 


A' 
Repetition  of  A  serves  to 
balance  the  large  sec- 
tions of  design  and  the 
thematic  materials. 


KEY  RELATIONS: 


DYNAMIC  LEVELS: 


Tonic  -  D  major 


Generally  strong 


B 
Dominant  -  A  major 

B 
Softer,  milder 


Tonic  -  D  major 

A 
Generally  strong. 


PACE:    Triple  rhythm  throughout;  minuet  tempo;  moderate  pace,  stately  and  elegant  style. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  35  in  D  MAJOR  (K.  385)  "HAFFNER" 

Composed  in  1782 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Fourth  Movement:  D  major;   Presto 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Strings  present  Main  Theme.    Two  contrast- 
ing 4-measure  phrases;  piano. 
Full  orchestra  with  figuration  drawn  from 
first  measure  of  (3)  emphasizes  the  tonic, 
dominant  and  subdominant  harmonies; 
§  modulation  to  the  key  of  A  major  is  achieved. 


38    (2)  Four  phrases  with  similar  content  (except  for  the  cadence  chords  2 
in  each)  constitute  the  Subordinate  Theme.    It  is  an  example 
of  Double  Period  Design. 


Consequent 


o 


53    (3)  Strings  initiate  the  Closing  Group  with  this  figure;  full 

orchestra  follows  as  the  figure  is  repeated  and  extended.    The  key 
of  A  is  maintained  to  the  end. 


71 


Abrupt  modulation  in  strings. 


80    (1)  Main  Theme  returns  in  tonic  key;  copy  of  1-8;  beginning  with  the  copy  of  the  9th  and  10th  measures,  the  strings 
present  new  figurations;  there  are  several  new  keys  suggested,  finally  arriving  at  F  #  major. 


110    (2)  Strings  and  bassoons,  softly,  bring  back  the  Subordinate  Theme  but  in  a  minor  key. 

A  transition  to  the  Main  Theme  is  presented  by  the  strings.    The  bridge  is  unobtrusive 
and  graceful. 


139 


(1)  Copy  of  1-8. 


i  Copy  of  9  and  following.    Full  orchestra;  fragment  of  (3)  is  repeated  many  times;  upper  and  lower  instruments  answer 

each  other,  then  all  join  in  the  statement  of  the  vigorous,  upwar.d  surge  of  this  rapidly  moving  motive.    The  cadence 
is  in  the  dominant  of  the  coming  D  major  in  which  the  Subordinate  Theme  returns. 


182 


(2)  Similar  to  38-52;  same  design  and  identical  coloring;  different  in  key  level  only;  tonic. 


197 


(3)  Similar  to  53  and  following,  except  that  the  statement  is  in  the  tonic  key. 


216 


Softly,  strings  and  bassoons  harmonize  an  ascending  scale;  diatonic  at  the  beginning  and  chromatic  at  the  end. 


232    (1)  Begins  as  in  1-8;  consequent  phrase  is  expanded  to  prepare  for  three  measures  of  full  orchestra  on  subdominant, 
dominant  and  tonic  chords,  respectively. 


247 


264 


(3)  Full  orchestra  presents  familiar  material  emphasizing  the  cadence  chords. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  40  in  G  MINOR  (K550) 

Composed  in  1788 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

First  Movement:  G  minor;  Molto  allegro 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Theme  is  a  contrasting  double  period,  extended 
at  end.  Mood  is  one  of  grace  and  refinement; 
though  in  minor  it  is  buoyant  and  free  flowing, 
with  a  brief  forte  at  end. 


(1)  Brief  recurrence  of  the  beginning  of  Part  I  is 
interrupted  by 


(2)  Bold  theme  in  major  key.  Its  function  is  to  bridge 
the  moods  of  the  Main  and  Subordinate  Themes  and 
give  a  strong  conclusion  to  the  Main  Theme. 


(3)  Strings  effect  the  complemen- 
tary mood;  the  design  is  a  period; 
it  is  repeated  by  winds,  and  ex- 
tended into  the  forte  cadence. 


Rising  and  falling  scale  lines. 


(4)  Two  8-measure  phrases  of  similar  material,  derived  from  (1); 


Descending  scale  passages  intensify  the  conclusion  of  the  Exposition. 


(1)  Following  three  bridging  chords,  the  first  period  of  Part  I  is  stated  in  F  sharp  minor. 


(1)  Other  major  and  minor  keys  are  touched  in  the  course  of  the  free  flowing  theme; 
in  upper  then  in  lower  strings.    There  is  both  unity  and  variety  in  this  development 
of  a  single  theme. 


(1)  Using  the  same  motive,  the  preparation  for  the  return  of  the  Main  Theme  is  in  keeping  with  the  mood  of  the  entire 
Development.    Strings  and  winds  dialog  the  two  measure  fragment,  circling  around  the  dominant  harmony. 


(1)  A  figure  derived  from  the  first  three  notes  of  (1)  is  repeated  many  times,  divided  between  upper  and  lower  strings 
and  emphasizing  the  dominant. 


(1)  The  material  in  the  strings  is  similar  to  1-20.    Note  the  device  of  beginning  the  Recapitulation  before  the  Transition 
was  completely  finished  -  a  fine  example  of  the  principle  of  condensation  of  material  to  achieve  new  interest. 


(1)  Repetition  of  Part  I  as  in  measures  21-28,  but  with  different  modulatory  trend. 


(2)  Key  is  E  flat.    Theme 
appears  in  upper, 
lower,  upper  strings. 
Ends  in  D  major, 
which  is  the  dominant 
of  G  minor. 


(3)  Orchestration  is  sim- 
ilar; key  is  G  minor. 
Material  identical 
with  44-65. 


Rising  and  falling  scale  lines  emphasize  the  conclusion  of  the  Subordinate  Theme. 


(4)  Similar  in  intent  to  measures  72-87.    Repeated  with  slightly  altered  orchestration.    Tonic  key,  G  minor. 


Scale  passages,  as  in  measures  88  and  following;  cadence  is  in  winds. 


(1)  Fragments  of  the  Main  Theme  lead  into  an  alternation  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  harmonies  to  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  conclusion. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  strings.    Later,  parts  were  added  for  2  clarinets,  which 
necessitated  revisions  in  the  oboe  parts.    This  is  the  instrumentation  usually  employed  in 
performance. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  40  In  G  MINOR  (K550) 

Composed  in  1 788 
Wolfgang  Am  ad  e  us  Mozart 

Second  Movement:  E  flat  major;  Andante 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Strings  predominate. 

Balanced  phrases  contrast. 
Antecedent  creates  tension, 
consequent  releases  it. 


(1)  Repetition  at  a  lower  pitch 
level.  Melody  of  consequent 
phrase  is  in  cellos  and  basses. 
Ends 


Suave  melody  in  winds, 
on  tonic. 
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(2)  Begins  boldly  in  the  domi- 
nant. Strings  and  winds  dialog 
fragments  of  (2). 


(1)  Antecedent  reappears  in  new 
key.   Strong  cadence  and 
familiar  motif  gives  unity 
to  Main  Theme. 


(3)  Strings  present  first  phrase; 
winds  join  in  the  second, 
which  is  extended  to  include  the  climactic  moment  for  this  theme.  While  touching 
other  keys,  it  begins  and  ends  on  the  dominant  key. 


(4)  Brief  figures  in  strings  and  winds  amplify  the  cadence  chords  to  conclude  the 
Exposition. 


(5)  Bold  modulation  to  new  keys  using  the  first 
measure  of  (1)  as  the  material.   This  section 
is  an  example  of  the  expansion  of  a  single 
motif  on  varied  harmonic  levels;  the  points 
of  high  intensity  are  obtained  by  the  choice 
of  chords. 


(1)  As  preparation  for  the  Recapitulation,  the  tension  creating  device  of  the  antecedent  of  (1)  is  employed  on  different 
chords,  leading  without  ostentation  to  the  tonic  on  E  flat. 


(1)  A  copy  of  1-8  with  only  subtle  alterations  in  the  subject  matter. 


(1)  The  second  period  undergoes  greater  change  than  the  previous  period;  reduced  to  four  measures  only. 


(2)  The  first  phrase  is  in  F  minor;  the  second  returns  to  the  E  flat  (tonic) 
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94 1  (1)  The  consequent  phrase  of  the  Main  Theme  reappears;  comparable  to  measure  5  and  following,  but  freely  exploited, 
building  to  a  strong  climax  in  measure  104.   The  decorative  figures  heard  previously  are  continued  to  give  intensity 
to  the  climax. 
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(3)  Similar  to  37-48  but  in  tonic  key.    Note  that  the  Subordinate  Theme  is  repeated  intact  in  the  Recapitulation,  whereas 
other  themes  have  undergone  considerable  alteration. 


(4)  This  is  a  copy  of  49-52,  except  for  the  key  being  tonic.  Note  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  add  a  conclusion  in  the 
form  of  a  Coda,  as  is  frequently  done.  The  simplicity  of  this  thematic  material  and  its  presentation  in  an  equally 
simple  design  is  evidence  of  a  fine  sense  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Flute,  2  oboes,  (2  clarinets  added  later)  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  40  in  G  MINOR  (K550) 

Composed  in  1788 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Third  Movement:  G  minor;  Menuetto  —  Allegro 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)  Syncopation  is  characteristic  of 
the  themes  in  the  Principal  Song. 
Phrases  are  6  and  8  measures 
respectively;  modulation  is  to  D 
minor  at  the  end  of  Part  I. 


hj\l  rir  JJiJjJir  nr  cufif^pg 


(2)  Similar  material  but  in  major  mode  is  employed  to  give 
unity  to  Part  n  in  its  relation  to  Parts  I  and  in.    Note  the 
two  voiced  counterpoint  15-36. 


(1)  The  return  of  this  theme  is  not  an  exact  copy  of  1-14  but 
provides,  nevertheless,  a  unifying  conclusion  to  the  total 
presentation  of  the  theme.    Thus,  both  balance  and  variety  are  achieved  in  Part  in. 


(1)  A  more  lyric  version  in  winds  grows  out  of  the  vigorous,  previous  mood;  is  followed  by  (1)  in  flute  over  cadence 
chords. 


(3)  Smooth,  flowing,  graceful,  major  melody. 
Antecedent  by  strings. 


Consequent  by  winds,  and  codetta  by  both. 


pig  i J  s  hfTrif-niJ  iOTii 


(3)  The  motive  is  derived  from  the  consequent  of  (3),  and  is 
divided  between  strings  and  winds;  it  is  brief. 


(3)  Horns  are  added  to  the  repetition  of  the  theme  which  ends  in  the  key  of  G  instead  of  modulating  to  D  as  Part  I. 
cadence  is  clear  and  there  is  no  connection,  melodic  or  harmonic,  to  the  return  of  the  Principal  Song. 


The 


The  score  directs  that  the  Menuetto  (Principal  Song)  be  repeated 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  40  in  G  MINOR  (K550) 

Composed  in  1788 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Fourth  Movement:  G  minor;  Allegro  assai 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  and  (2)  Main  Theme  Is  a  balanced  two-part  design; 
the  two  parts  are  contrasting,  and  within  each  part, 
the  phrases  are  unlike.   The  theme  has  great  variety. 
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17   (lb)  Serves  as  the  motive  for  the  Bridge  from  the  vigor- 
ous mood  of  the  Main  Theme  to  the  more  serene 
Subordinate  Theme.  It  is  a  joyful,  exhuberant  mood, 
and  is  continued  for  38  measures  as  a  foil  for  the 
repeated  1-16.  It  ends  crisply  in  major. 


Part  II 


71    (3)    The  lyric  mood  is  expressed  in  violins.   The 
H  design  is  a  large  phrase  ex- 

tended to  the  end.  Major  mode. 

3 


87    (3)    Repeated  in  winds  for  part 

of  the  phrase;  a  new,  sus-  ?  '  ™ 

tained  mood  is  introduced  in  measure  79  which  leads  into  the  next  theme 


102 


(lb)  Similar  in  purpose  to  the  material  in  the  Bridge;  here  it  serves  to  bring  the  Exposition  to  a  unified  conclusion. 
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110 


jib)  Emphasis  on  the  cadence  chords;  tutti  orchestra.   Crisp  cadence  in  B  flat. 
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(1)    Winds  and  strings  in  octaves,  effecting  a  modulation  to  D  minor,  serving  as  a  dramatic  transition. 


135 


(1)    Dialog  of  the  first  two  measures  of  (1)  between  violins -flute,  violins-bassoon,  etc. 


147    (4)    Imitation  one  measure  late;  strings. 
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161     (4)    Imitation  continued  between  strings  in  four 
successive  measures,  and  in  different  keys. 

175    (1)    Imitation,  two  measures  late,  between  winds  as  a  group  and  violas,  cellos  and  basses;  violins  create  agitation  and 
intensity  of  this  climactic  area.  There  is  a  moment  of  silence  at  the  end. 


188 


(1)    Continuation  of  imitation;  greater  intensity;  another  moment  of  silence. 


207 


(1)    and  (2)  Copy  of  the  comparable  area  in  the  Exposition. 
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(lb)  Condensed  version  of  the  Bridge;  the  modulation  is  now  to  the  dominant  of  the  coming  key  for  the  Subordinate 
Theme. 
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(3)    Similar  to  71  and  following,  but  in  minor  mode;  condensed. 


278 


(lb)  Similar  to  102-109  but  extended. 


302 


308 


(lb)  Similar  to  110-124,  but  modified  at  the  end  to  effect  a  more  sturdy  and  intense  conclusion  than  was  achieved  at 
the  end  of  the  Exposition.    There  exists  the  feeling  for  a  conclusion  to  the  entire  movement,  yet  not  requiring  a 
special  and  additional  CODA  to  accomplish  it.    This  economy  of  design  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
entire  symphony. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Flute,  2  oboes  (2  clarinets,  later),  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  41  IN  C  MAJOR  (K.  551)  ('Jupiter") 

Composed  in  1788 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

First  Movement:  C  major;  Allegro  vivace 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 


(1)    Symmetrical  period;  each  phrase  has 
contrasting  moods. 
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(2)  Rhythmic  harmony;  this  codetta  on  the 
Main  Theme  emphasizes  the  tonic  and 
dominant  chords  of  C  major. 
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24      (3)    Interest  in  repetition  of  theme  is 

added  by  counterpoint  in  winds . 

37      (3)    Repeated  on  the  level  of  dominant  key. 
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(2)    The  rhythmic  chords  reappear. 
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56  |     (4)    This  theme  also  has  mildly  contrasting  moods 
in  each  phrase  of  the  extended  period.    Violins 
announce  (4a);  lower  strings  answer, 
jj      72      (5)    Balancing  the  Codetta  to  Main  Theme, 

_y this  repeated  phrase  functions  here.  3 

81  (6)  The  threatening  implications  of  this 
minor  mode  are  ominous,  after  the 
dramatic  effect  of  a  measure  of 

silence  in  80. 

101      (7)    Continuing  in  the  key  of  G,  this  gay,  light  melody  is 

typical  of  Mozart's  variety  of  invention. 

Ill      (8)    Another  jostling  theme  adds  variety  to  the 

wealth  nf  melnHir  invpnHnn  in  thp  Exposition. 
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Modulation  in  winds  abruptly  to  E  flat  key. 


(7)    Begins  the  sparkling  Development  section; 

the  final  measure  of  the  phrase  (7a)  is  extended 
by  many  repetitions.    Thus,  the  figure  be- 
comes more  important  as  a  basis  of  expansion 
of  ideas  than  the  four-measure  phrase. 


161      (3)    Reappears  in  different  key  levels,  yet  maintaining  the 
same  color  relationships  (strings  the  theme,  and  winds 
the  counterpoint)  as  in  37  et  seq.    This  phrase  is 

similarly  expanded  by  repetitions  of  a  final  figure. 

The  figure  used  so  prominently  in  Section  1 
now  serves  tn  pffect  the  return  nf  Main  Theme. 

189      (1)    Similar  to  1-8  in  color  and  theme. 
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(2)    Similar  to  9-22. 
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212      (3)    Alteration  of  thematic  material: 

minor  mode. 

225      (3)    Continues  on  a  long,  dominant,  pedal 
point;  the  strings  figure  predominates. 


237      (2)    Cadence  chords  of  C  are  emphasized. 

244  |     (4)    Subordinate  theme  is  returned  in  appropriate  key  of  the  tonic. 
Thematic  material  is  similar  to  56  et  seq.   Winds  are  added 
in  the  consequent  phrase  to  give  color  interest. 
(5)    Repetition  of  material  in  72  et  seq.    Key  is  C  major. 
Bassoon  doubles  violins  for  added  color. 


269 


(6)     F  minor  chords  begin  the  portentous  theme;  the 
trend  is  soon  to  C  major. 
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289      (7)    Repetition  of  the  graceful  theme  from  the  Exposition, 

transposed  into  the  tonic  key. 

299      (8)    Repetition  of  111  et  seq.,  without  change  except  for  key  level. 


309 
313 


Five  measures  of  tonic  and  dominant  harmony  represent  an 
incipient  CODA,  which  is  made  more  of  in  the  4th  movement. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  41  IN  C  MAJOR  (K.  551)  ("Jupiter*) 

Composed  in  1788 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Second  Movement:  F  major;  Andante  cantabile 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 


(1)    Violins  announce  this  theme,  which  is 
a  period  in  design  with  the  consequent 
extended.   Winds  join  in  the  florid 
melody  of  the  consequent.    The  strings 
are  muted. 
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12     (1)    Reappears  in  lower  strings  with  florid  theme 
in  upper  strings.    This  serves  as  a  brief 
codetta  on  the  Main  Theme. 


19  I  (2)    Contrasting  in  mode  and  in 

rhythmic  restlessness  with  the 
Main  Theme,  the  oboe  and  bassoon 
lead  off;  others  follow. 
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28  |  (3)    The  stately,  placid  mood  of  the 

Main  Theme  is  also  reflected  here  in  the  slow  moving  chords  colored  by 
strings  and  winds.    The  consequent  phrase  is  richly  expanded  by  freely 
moving  into  new  harmonic  levels,  thus  giving  strength  and  variety  to  an 
otherwise  chaste  and  simple  melodic  idea. 
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40  |  (4)    Over  reiterated  notes  -on  the  horn, 

strings  and  winds  divide  (4);  the  small 
phrase  in  repeated. 


45  The  tonality  changes  abruptly  to  D  minor  4 

from  the  C  major  of  the  Exposition. 
(2)    The  syncopated  theme  from  the  Episode 

becomes  the  subject  matter  of  this  mid-section.   It  is  repeated  almost 

exactly  with  the  intensity  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  triplet  figure  of  (4)  is  repeated  to  effect  the  return  of  the  Main  Theme. 
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60  |  (1)    F  major  key  returns.    The  initial  melody  is  sung  by  violins  as  in  measure  1;  lower  strings 
repeat  the  simple  harmony;  in  place  of  the  rests  which  were  characteristic  of  the  initial 
statement,  graceful  and  decorative  scale  patterns  are  introduced  here  to  enrich  the 
repetition  of  thematic  material. 
~7:i  |   (2)    As  the  restatement  of  the  Main  Theme  was  condensed  at  the  same  time  it  was  intensified, 
the  Episode  is  likewise  reduced  to  a  mere  three  measures,  to  emphasize  the  dominant 
harmony  with  which  the  Main  Theme  ended. 


76 


(3)    Transposed  to  the  tonic  key,  and  with  only  unimportant  changes  in  the  orchestration, 
this  theme  balances  the  Subordinate  Theme  in  the  Exposition. 
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(4)   Over  reiterated  notes  in  the  violins,  woodwinds  divide  (4);  horns  accompany  with  the  tonic  chord  in  triplets. 
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In  sober  clarity,  reminiscent  of  the  1st  phrase,  in  measure  1, 
the  Coda  begins.    The  embellishing  figuration  is  now  allotted 
to  flute  and  bassoon  two  octaves  apart;  the  consequent  phrase 
is  repeated  without  change;  three  measures  of  cadence 
harmony  bring  the  movement  to  a  dignified  conclusion. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  41  IN  C  MAJOR  (K.  551)  ("JUPITER") 

Composed  in  1788 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Third  Movement,  Menuetto:  C  major;  Allegretto 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)    The  graceful  4 -measure  motive  is  repeated  and  expanded 
into  two  symmetrical  8-measure  phrases.    The  motive 
has  within  itself  the  duality  of  ideas  noted  in  the  other 
themes  in  this  symphony:  here,  the  suave,  lyric  style  is 
contrasted  in  the  third  measure  by  delicate,  buoyant 
staccato  notes. 
The  1st  phrase  is  softly  announced;  the  consequent  is  by  full  orchestra, 


(2)    The  mildly  contrasting  material  for  Part  n  is  derived  from  the  initial 
measures  of  (1);  the  motive  is  expanded  on  a  dominant  pedal  point. 


Horns  and  strings  in  octaves  emphasize  tonic  and  dominant. 


(1)    Reinforced  by  winds,  a  considerably  modified  version  of  the 
original  motive  balances  the  16  measures  of  Part  I  and 
brings  needed  variety  to  a  theme  already  well  worked  over. 


(1)   Winds  sing  the  chromatic  version  of  the  motive  in  imitation 
in  different  colors,  each  one  measure  late. 


(1)   Still  further  modified  to  fit  the  tonic  and  dominant  harmonies 
full  orchestra  returns  the  strength  of  the  Main  Theme. 


(3)   Duality  of  thematic  idea  is  present  here;  sustained 
cadence  chords  in  resolution  followed  by  sprightly 
answers  in  oboe  and  1st  violins.    The  period  structure 
is  that  of  parallel  phrases. 


(4)    Strong  contrast  is  brought  into  this  Part  n  by  the 
introduction  of  the  key  of  A  minor,  by  the  use  of 
full  orchestra  in  sustained  chords. 


The  transition  function  is  carried  out  by  strings,  piano, 
in  the  same  mood  of  the  preceding  melodic  line. 


(3)    Virtually  exact  reproduction  of  Part  I  as  a  balancing  section  for  the  Three  Part  Song  Form  exemplified  here  in  more 
simplified  arrangement  than  in  the  Principal  Song,  where  Part  in  is  not  an  exact  copy  of  Part  I.    The  Trio  ends 
without  codetta  or  bridge  to  the  Principal  Song. 


(1)    The  score  directs  that  the  Menuetto  (Principal  Song) 
be  repeated  after  the  Trio. 


(2) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  41  IN  C  MAJOR  (K.  551)  ("JUPITER") 

Composed  in  1788 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Fourth  Movement;  C  major;  Allegro  molto 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)    Parallel  period  of  8-measure 
phrases.   Duality  of  style  in 
each  phrase.    1st:  p.;  2nd:  f. 


(2)    Corresponds  in  style  and 
function  to  (2)  in  1st  Mov'mt. 
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36      (3)    Comparable  to  the  Episode  in 

1st  movement,  (1)  is  here  used  as  subject  of  an  exposition  of  a  five-voiced 
fugue,  in  this  order:  2nd  violins,  1st  violins,  violas,  cellos,  basses. 

53  I    (1)    and  (4)  in  full  orchestra  serve  as  the  climax.  2 


65 


(2)    Concludes  the  Episode,  as  it  did  the  Main  Theme. 


74      (5)    Strings  announce  this  complementary  theme,  which  also  has  dual, 
contrasting  styles.    (2)  answers  in  flute. 
(4)   Repeated  and  extended. 
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(5)    First  three  notes  are  imitated. 
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(5a)    Note  the  closer  Imitation. 
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115      (6)    8-measure  phrase,  violins; 

repeated  with  theme  in  lower  instruments. 


/Oz-nd  Violin 


135      (2)    In  close  imitation,  one  measure  late,  and  in  contrary  motion. 

=.     The  sequence  is  repeated  in  higher  pitch  levels. 
158      (1)    and   (2)  in  strings  and  winds  respectively. 
The  modulation  is  from  chord  of  G  to 

A  minor. 
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172      (2)    Imitation  in  strings,  only  one-half  measure 
later.    This  brief,  concentrated  polyphonic 
device  is  repeated  several  times  on  ascending  levels. 
(1)    It  is  then  changed  into  minor  mode  and  reimitated.  Each 
pattern  is  separated  by  woodwind  chords .    The  theme 
finally  clears  itself  and  sounds  without  contrapuntal 
associates,  in  octaves  in  strings. 
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225      (1)    Contour  of  1st  phrase  is  repeated  with  additions  in  winds; 
2nd  phrase  is  modified  from  parallel  phrase  in 
Exposition.    It  is  extended  by  use  of  first  four 
notes. 6 


262 


272 


(2)    Appears  in  canonic  imitation  in  3  voices; 
remains  on  the  dominant  of  C  major. 


(5)    Similar  to  measures  99-113. 
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292  ,     (5)     Fragments  only,  as  in  94-98. 
297     (5a)    Imitated  a    in  99  et  seq. 


313      (6)    Violins  sing  this  sprightly  melody  over  reiterated  harmony. 

(6)    Repeated  eight  measures  later  by  lower  strings  and  bassoons. 


334 


(2)    Imitated  in  contrary  motion;  repeated  in  higher  sequences. 


356 


360 


(2)    In  both  ascending  and  descending  forms. 


(1)    Is  sounded  in  inverted  form  in  canonic  imitation,  2  bars  late. 
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371      (1)    and   (5)  are  sounded  simultaneously  with  (4)  added  as  evidence  of 
superior  contrapuntal  skill.    The  pattern  is  repeated. 


388      (l)-(2)-(4)-(5)  are  heard  simultaneously. 

(6)  and  (2)  emerge  as  the  counterpoint  clarifies,  with  (2) 
bringing  the  superb  movement  to  a  conclusion. 


423 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1,  Op.  10 

Composed  in  1926 
Dmitri  Shostakovich 

First  Movement:  Varied  keys;  Allegretto 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Muted  trumpet,  bassoon; 
A  minor. 


(1)  Modified;  clarinet  -  pizz. 
cellos;  (2a)  basses. 


(la)  Strings  present 

fragments  of  theme. 


(2)  Definitive  statement. 


(la)  and  (lb)  strings. 


(3)  Martial  theme  in  clar- 
inet; strings  support. 

(3)  Repeated  in  violins; 
extension  at  the  end. 


84 
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(3)  Flute  and  bassoon;  lower 
strings  dissolve  theme. 


(4)  Rhythmic  change;  long 
phrase,  solo  flute. 


(4)  Repeated  and  modified; 
clarinet. 


(4)  Cellos  aided  by  other 
strings  as  theme  rises. 


(4)  Clarinet  with  other  winds 
at  the  end. 


(4)  Fragments  are  sung  by 
different  instruments. 
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(2)  and  (1)  in  succession  by  solo  violins;  bassoons  reply,  briefly. 


158 


(2)  and  (4)  in  succession  in  solo  violins;  (2)  appears  in  cellos  and  basses  immediately  before  the  entrance  of  (3) 


172 


(3)  Violins       sound  this  phrase  in  B  flat.   Note  the  augmented  chord  in  the  harmonization. 
Cellos  and  basses  repeat  the  theme  in  E  flat,  with  same  harmonization. 
A  crescendo  develops  as  the  fragments  are  repeated. 


181 


(3)  Horns,  fortissimo,  against  brittle  accompaniment;  dissonant. 


193 


(3)  Upper  instruments,  fortissimo;  (1)  in  trumpets;  shrill  response  from  imitation  in  other  instruments. 


201 


(3)  Upper  strings. 


209 


(4)  Change  of  rhythm.   Solo  flute;  F  major  key. 


C 
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(4)  Clarinet  and  flute. 


230 


(4)  Basses  and  cellos  initiate  the  figure  which  is  repeated  at  higher  pitches. 


241 


(4)  Horn  and  trumpet  sing  fragments,  completed  by  strings. 


252 


(2)  Rises  out  of  low  registers  to  effect  the  transition  to  the  return  of  the  martial  mood. 


259 


(3)  Softly  the  strings  and  solo  wind  instruments  recall  the  martial  mood  which  bursts  forth  as  in  181  and  following. 


< 
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Martial  rhythm  persists  after  the  outburst;  bassoon  (3)  coldly  reflects  on  its  significance;  (la)  and  (lb)  recur    in 
clarinet  and  bassoon. 


"296 


(2a)  Is  similar  to  19  and  following. 


301 
311 


(1)  Clarinet  and  cello,  pianissimo,  recall  the  Main  Theme  as  the  movement  concludes  softly. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
triangle,  cymbals,  snare  and  bass  drums,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1,  Op. 

Composed  in  1926 
Dmitri  Shostakovich 


10 


Second  Movement:  A  minor;  Allegro 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)  ALLEGRO.    Cellos  and  basses  have  2-bar  preparatory  theme. 
Basses  play  same  notes  but  in  different  rhythm. 

(2)  Solo  clarinet  over  pizzicato  strings;  later  bowed  strings. 
Piano  enters  at  conclusion  and  leads  into  theme  (3) 


(3)  Violins  over  pizzicato  strings  with  occasional  challenges 

from  the  winds  and  brass  to  prepare  for  the  next  entrance  of  (3) 


(3)  Piano  against  horns;  repeated  by  piccolo,  flute  and  strings; 
extended  by  chromatic  harmonies. 


(3)  Bassoon  gives  this  piquant  theme  another  effect;  answered 
by  other  winds.    Keys  have  been:  A,  D  and  A  minor. 


(4)  Change  of  key  and  rhythm  and 
tempo .  Glistening  pedal  point 
with  triangle  and  2nd  violins ; 
two  flutes  sound  theme  (4) . 


(4)  Continued  by  clarinets.   Similar  accompaniment.   After 
the  melody  there  is  fragmentary  material,  (5). 


Derived  from  (1) 


(4)  Initiated  by  oboes;  imitated  two  beats  later  by  bassoons.    The  canon  is  precise  for  6  bars. 


79 


(4)  Three  bars  in  flutes;  repeated  octave  lower  by  clarinets. 


C 
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(3)  Basic  rhythm  and  tempo  return  as  bassoon  states  theme  (3);  key  is  A  minor  as  in  measures  14  and  following. 
Scale  passages  and  abrupt  crescendo  characterize  the  extension  of  the  basic  theme. 


97 


(3)  Following  a  chromatic  passage,  the  piano  presents  (3)  in  brittle  octaves;  staccato  strings  accompany, 
follow. 


Scale  passages 


105 


(3)  Flutes;  quickly  succeeded  by  (2)  in  piano;  further  scale  passages  and  a  series  of  chromatic  chords  crescendo  into 
the  next  section. 


113 


Both  themes  presented  simultaneously  and  fortissimo    (3)  appears  in  winds,  piano  and  upper  strings;    (4)  is  sonorously 
proclaimed  by  horns  and  trumpets.    The  open  fifth  as  a  pedal  point  is  held  by  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba,  cellos  and 
basses.   Obviously  this  section  represents  the  area  of  conflict  of  the  two  contrasting  ideas  out  of  which  the  texture  of 
this  movement  is  woven. 


O 
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The  piano  continues  with  three  percussive  chords  in  A  minor;  oboe,  trumpet  and  2nd  violins  initiate  the  pedal  point 
under  which  (1)  in  modified  rhythm  is  heard  in  violas  and  cellos.    More  dissonant  chords  on  the  piano  and  a  sudden 
pianissimo  ensues.    Triangle,  harmonics  in  the  strings,  followed  by  a  few  notes  on  drums,  cymbals  and  pizzicato 
basses,  bring  the   movement  to  a  quiet  close. 


148 


INSTRUMENTATION: 


Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
triangle,  snare  and  bass  drums,  cymbal,  piano,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1,  Op.  10 

Composed  in  1926 
Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Third  Movement:  D  flat  major;  Lento 
First  Rondo  Design 
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(1)  Solo  oboe  over  undulating 
strings.   In  the  melody, 
note  the  number  of  leaps 
of  a  seventh.    Melody  has 
effect  of  extemporization. 


(2)  Undulating  strings  continue 
over  (2)  in  solo  cello  as  the 
antecedent  phrase;    conse- 
quent is  in  oboe  and  violins. 


(3)  Trumpets,  while  the  end  of  (2)  is  repeated  in  strings  and  winds. 


(1)  Upper  winds  and  strings;  counterpoint  in  horns  (this  theme  appears  frequently). 
(3)  trumpets,  several  times. 
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(3)  In  several  instruments  in 
succession,  as  transition 
into  the  next  section. 
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(4)  After  4  bars  of  strings  undulating,  softly,  (4)  is  sung  by  oboe. 


59 


Contrasting  theme  rises  in  strings;  (3)  appears  in  trumpets  and  lower  strings. 


67 


(4)  Trumpets  declaim  this  motive,  only  to  have  it  negated  by  horns  (motive  is  modified  in  opposite  direction). 
The  statement  and  denial  is  repeated  with  different  colors,  as  the  transition  to  the  Main  Theme  is  effected. 
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(1)  Violin  solo.    Undulating  strings.    Similar  to  1-  15. 


XI 
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(1)  Repeated  in  upper  winds  and  strings.    Similar  to  29  and  following.   Counterpoint  is  in  horn,  as  before. 
(3)  In  Trumpets  punctuates  phrase  endings. 


95 


(3)  Similar  in  character  and  function  to  39  and  following. 
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(4)  Muted  trumpet;  (1)  cellos  and  basses;  chromatic  harmonizations  in  flutes  and  clarinet. 
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(1)  Divided  strings  answered  by  oboe  solo  and  winds;  (3)  continuously  present  in  several  instruments. 
Widely  dispersed  final  harmony  in  divided  strings  and  snare  drum. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  snare 
drum,  tam-tam,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1,  Op.  10 

Composed  in  1926 
Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Fourth  Movement:  Varied  keys;  Lento  —  Allegro  molto 
Free  Design 
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(1)  LENTO.    Flutes  and  oboes  announce 
theme  over  agitated  strings;  clarinets 
and  oboes  continue;  after  pause,  frag- 
ments (2)  of  the  consequent  phrase  are 
repeated  as  transition  to  the  Main 

Thpmp     Nntp   lpapg   nf  7thg  in  this:   thcnm 


(3)  ALLEGRO.    Clarinets  present  this  chro- 
matic and  frenetic  theme.   Repeated  in 
cellos  and  basses,  and  imitated  in  piano. 


|    From  (Z)  of  3rd  M'v't 


(4)  Trumpet  solo  over  intensely  dissonant 
harmony, 


(3)  Bassoons,  cellos  and  basses;  an- 
swered by  upper  winds  and  strings . 
Annthpr  fortissimo  harmonic  plateau. 


Less  sonorous  but  energetic.    Prepares  for  (5) 


(5)  Full  orchestra;  effect  of  A  major  key;  agitated 
rhythm  in  brass  harmony. 


(6)  Rhythmically  altered  (1);  cellos  and  basses,  FFF. 


(5)  Solo  yiolin,  softly,  over  violas  and  clarinet. 


Interlude;  theme  in  cellos;  small  bells. 


(5)  Solo  horn;  accompanied  by  flutes,  clarinets 
piano  and  lower  strings. 


(7)  Violins  sound  this  bold  theme. 


(3)  Winds,  softly;  building  up  to  a  plateau  of 
dissonance. 


Fanfare  in  trumpets,  FFF 
orchestra;  (5)  in  horns  in 
long  notes  (augmentation). 


(5)  in  trumpets  in  short 
notes  (diminution). 


Note  use  of  7th  chords  in  this  climax. 
Piano  joins  in  descending  scale  passage. 


198 


(3)  Full  orchestra,  including  piano  and  percussion;  theme  is  modified  in  details  but  none  the  less  definitive.   A  brief 
pause  follows. 


224 


ADAGIO.    Timpani  solo.  LARGO.    (5)  Cello  solo  (muted).    Both  motives  repeated. 


247 


Trumpets  state  and  strings  continue  theme  derived  from  Main  Theme,  3rd  Movement. 


t 
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(5)  Proclaimed  in  upper  instruments,  FFF.    Trombones  intone  (3)  and,  in  broad  tempo,  theme  from  3rd  Movement 
just  heard  in  strings. 


273 


Tempo  increases;   4  note  figure  is  repeated  in  different  keys. 


289 
> 
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Fragment  of  3rd  Movement  theme  is  presented,  con  tutta  forza  several  times  to  bring  the  symphony  to  a 
close. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
small  bells,  triangle,  snare  and  bass  drums,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  piano,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  47 

Composed  in  1937 
Dmitri  Shostakovich 

First  Movement:    D  minor;  Moderate 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 


(la)  Upper  and  lower  strings; 
(2)  Mild  contrast,  violins: 


(b)  extended. 


21 
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(3)  Violins;  effect  of  improvisation. 


(4)  Winds  present  brief  contrast. 


(3a)  strings;  (b)  horns  and  bassoon. 

Climax  develops  using  these  themes. 
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(la)  strings;  (b)  horns  and  bassoon. 


51 
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(5)  Strings  and  harp.    Basic  rhythm  is  important;  melodic  line  is 
expansive  and  clear.    Free  flow  of  the  melody  continues  the 
feeling  that  a  theme  is  merely  a  point  of  departure  for  explo- 
ration of  new  ideas.   Note  how  this  is  exemplified  in  (1). 


74 


(6)  Three  melodic  lines  are  clearly  expressed;  one  of  them  a 
recurrence  of  (5);  the  other  two  imitate  each  other;  strings 
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Solemn  chords  by  low  reed  instruments  prelude  the  flute  melody. 
The  pattern  is  repeated  several  times  on  different  key  levels. 
A  sudden  fortissimo  develops,  out  of  which  the  clarinet  continues 
the  flute  theme. 


106 


(5)  Strings  and  harp;  key  is  B  minor;  at  the  end  the  rhythm 
becomes  melodic  and  linear:  piano  joins. 


,122 


(7)  Horns  in  unison  present  this  augmented  variant  of  (2) 
over  a  thin  accompaniment  of  low  strings  and  piano 


U32 


(2)  Recurs  in   original  rhythmic  pace. 
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(2)  Upper  winds  followed  immediately 
by  (4);  continuedfor  several  5 

bars  over  piano  and  strings. 
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(5)  Low  strings  imitated  by  winds. 


>168 


(5)  Low  and  upper  strings  imitate;  (4)  in  winds;  (5)  horns. 


176 


(2)  Canonic  imitation  between  upper  winds  and  low  strings;  trumpets 
reiterate  rhythmic  pattern  of  (5)  at  double  pace.    Climax  builds. 


188 


(2)  Trumpets  initiate  a  march  mood;  consequent  phrase  is  new.    Tuba, 
basses,  cymbals  and  snare  drum  provide  the  accompaniment. 
Repeated,  with  winds  doubling  the  trumpets  for  added  sonority. 


208 


At  the  peak  of  intensity,  (2)  pierces  the  mountain  of  sound  in 

highest  register  of  trumpets,  and  at  augmented  pace;  Xylophone  enters;  (8)  is  in  trombones  at  the  same  time. 
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(la)  (5)  Unite  in  this  return  to  the  beginning;  the  intensity  is'  high,  the  key  different  than  the  Exposition;  the  insistent 
repetition  of  the  pattern  of  (la)  and  the  long  sustained  harmonies  in  the  brass  are  some  of  the  devices  the  composer 
employs  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  repetition  in  the  classic 
manner. 
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Derived  from  (1) 


243 


(lb)  Is  finally  reached;  fortissimo;  the  motive  is  extended  to  a  climax. 


>ai |J-  ^^'ppi 
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(5)  Returns  in  D  minor;  rhythm  only;  (1)  in  low  instruments.    Diminuendo. 


260 


(5)  D  major;  melody  is  heard  in  flute  with  imitation  in  horn  one  bar  later;  harp  and  low  strings  provide  the  rhythmic- 
chordal  background.   At  the  conclusion  (4a)  appears  in  clarinet. 


,283 


(6)  Similar  to  74  and  following;  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon  color  it  here. 
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Similar  to  84  and  following;  chords  in  horns;  melody  in  clarinet  and  muted  cellos. 


Inversion  of  (2) 


300 


(la)  In  low  strings;  (9)  is  (2)  inverted,  in  flute;  (4a)  in  piccolo  and  violin  solo. 
Celesta  sounds  chromatic  scale. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  small  E  flat  clarinet,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  and  bass  drums,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  2  harps, 
xylophone,  celesta,  piano,  strings. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  47 

Composed  in  1937 
Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Second  Movement:    A  minor;  Allegretto 
Sonata  Allegro  Design  with  Mid-Section 
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(1)  Cellos  and  basses;  long  phrase  with  horns  entering  at  the  end  to 
prepare  for  the  entrance  of  (2) 


13   (2)  Small  clarinet  in  E  flat  presents  theme  (2)  after  a  forte  first  phrase 

by  all  the  upper  winds ;  horns  suggest  an  harmonization  in  the  two  detached 
beats  per  measure  allowed  them. 

20  I       Continuation  of  this  mood  by  clarinets,  oboes  and  flutes; 
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(2)  Bassoon  over  staccato  cellos  and  basses  continues  with  a  modification 
of  (2). 


Strings  continue  the  same  mood  with  more  force  and  vigor,  leading  to 


jf     <//m.        P 


(3)  Upper  winds  project  this  crisply  graceful  theme  over  staccato 

strings  and  trombones.    (2a)  appears  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
phrase.    Key  is  C  minor. 


(4)  Horns  exhuberantly  express  their  mood  in  this  lyric  theme; 
the  consequent  phrase  is  contrasting.    Key  is  F  major. 


(3)  Material  similar  to  45  and  following;  color  changes  to  strings. 


(4)  Similar  to  56  and  following;  slightly  extended  at  the  end  for  a 
more  impressive  conclusion;  glissando  passages  in  all  instru- 
ments;  horns  provide  connection  into  next  section. 


(5)  Violin  solo;  design  is  a  double  period.   Accompaniment 
is  thin;  harp  and  pizzicato  cellos.    Key  is  C  major. 


(5)  Repetition  of  previous  theme;  flute  solo;  bassoons  and  pizzicato  strings 
vaguely  suggest  the  harmonic  structure.  Harp  has  two  glissandos.  Key 
is  C  major. 


(6)  All  the  strings  reply  in  a  marcato  style  with  a  theme  that  is  similar  to 
the  previous  but  in  no  sense  an  exact  copy. 
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(5)  Return  to  theme  (5)  is  not  in  C  but  in  the  distantly  related  key  of  B  major;  a  new  consequent  phrase  is 
forceful  and  brilliant. 


S138 


(6)  Key  of  C  returns  in  this  repetition  of  (6);  new  color  is  present  in  the  assignment  of  the  theme  to  the  winds. 


„149 


(5)  B  major  again;  winds  take  theme  as  in  130  -  133;  consequent  is  similar  to  134  -  137.    The  modulation  to  A  minor  is 
effected  in  the  phrase  without  added  measures  or  other  devices. 


157 


(1)  Similar  in  material  to  measures  1  -  13;  color  changes  to  bassoon  and  contrabassoon  in  octaves. 


169 


(2)  Similar  in  material  to  measures  13  -  44;  color  changes  reverse  the  original  orchestral  plan. 
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(3)  Similar  to  measures  45  and  following.   Winds  present  the  theme.   Suggestions  of  (2a)  occur  at  the  end.    Key  is 
C#  minor. 


p212 


(4)  Similar  to  measures  56  and  following;  trumpets;  F#  major. 


CO 
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(3)  Similar  to  64  and  following;  same  color  and  same  key. 


231 


(4)  Similar  to  75;  same  color  and  same  key  (F  major). 


243    (5)  After  two  measures  of  timpani  solo,  solo  oboe  reminds  us  of  theme  (5);   A  minor.    Full  orchestra  interrupts  with 
250  rarfenrp  rhnriis ^^=^^^=z^=^____^^^^_^_^^__ 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  small  E  flat  clarinet,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  drums  and  cymbals,  zylophone,  2  harps,  strings. 
(Xylophone  may  be  heard  beginning  in  measure  201.) 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  47 

Composed  in  1937 
Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Third  Movement:    F  sharp  minor;  Largo 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 


(1)  Divided  strings  present  the  first  33  bars. 
Two  12  bar  phrases  are  necessary  for 
the  full  statement  of  the  subject.    Two 
voices  seem  to  have  a  dialog,  to  which 
other  join  toward  the  end. 
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(2)  First  violins  in  a  higher  register  continue 
the  subject;  cellos  c.nnrlnrip  it 


(3)  Solo  flute  and  harp  begin  this  colloquy; 
2nd  flute  joins  after  4  bars;  cellos  bridge 
tn  the  next  theme. 


45 


(la)  Is  repeated  several  times  while  other  voices  are 
added  to  achieve  a  fortissimo  climax  in  which 
winds  and  strings  join. 


62 


(2)  Cellos  -  basses  in  octaves;  violins  bridge. 


66 


(4)  Under  faint  whisper  of  violins,  oboe  sings 
plaintive  melody,  fashioned  from  fragments 
in  the  spirit  of  previous  themes. 


79 


(2)  Cellos  and  basses;  (4)  clarinet;  (2)  clarinet  over 
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(2)  All  strings 
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(4)  Flute  solo,  joined  by  2nd  flute  toward  the  end. 
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(1)  Clarinets  accompanied  by  bassoon  and  contrabassoon  repeat  the  first  8  bars  of  the  Main  Theme.   An  intensified  pair 
of  themes,  different  from  bars  8  -  24,  build    a  strong  crescendo. 


121 


(2)  Fortissimo  and  with  great  expressive  intensity,  this  theme  is  proclaimed  with  simplicity  of  harmonization;  piano  and 
xylophone  join. 


'131 


(4)  Sudden  shift  to  low  register,  cellos  announcing  this  theme. 


142 


(1)  Accompanimental  mood  continues;  Main  theme  is  re-stated  in  strongest  form,  upper  strings  and  winds.    Dissonant 
harmony  at  the  end. 
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Cellos  bridge  by  descending  scale  and  decrescendo. 
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(1)  Muted  violins  and  violas  sing  a  nostalgic  reminder  of  the  Main  Theme  in  its  essence  (la);  solo  violins  soar  above  this 
harmonic  texture. 


168 


(3)  Violins  and  harp  recall  what  was  previously  sounded  by  flute  and  harp;  the  key  is  higher. 


0175 


(1)  Violins  in  two  parts. 


182 
190 


(4)  Harp  and  celesta,  glistening  violins  in  high  register. 
Composition  concludes  in  F#  major  -  strings,  softly. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  small  E  flat  clarinet,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  timpani, 
2  harps,  celesta,  piano,  strings  (divided). 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  47 

Composed  in  1937 
Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Fourth  Movement:    D  minor;  Allegro  non  troppo 
Free  Design,  approximating  A  —  B  —A' 
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(3)  Definitively  stated  with  utmost  clarity  and  force;  trumpets 
provide  a  one-bar  figure  repeated  many  times. 


112 


(1)  In  long  notes,  and  in  imitation  between  low  and  high  brass,  over  dis- 
sonant  notes  in  timpani;  full  orchestra  joins  after  4  bars.  Diminuendo . 
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(5)  Violins;  another  theme  derived  from  (4)  used  for  intense  lyric 
expression.    Two  melodic  lines  between  which  clarinets  and  violas 
hint  at  the  harmony  in  sustained  thirds. 
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(6)  Flute  solo  over  oboes,  clarinets  and  bassoons. 
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(1)  Brass  announce  theme  over  timpani;  consequent  phrase,  full 
orchestra. 


(2)  Complementary  theme,  winds  and  violins;  two  contrasting  phrases. 


(1)  Low  instruments;  agitation  is  maintained  in  other  instruments 
As  a  codetta  to  this  theme,  suggestions  of  the  rhythmic  and 
melodic  content  of  (2)  are  put  forth  and  repeated. 


(1)  Winds  return  theme  in  major  key  for  a  moment. 

(1)  Low  instruments,  fortissimo;  minor.  2 

Theme  is  immediately  repeated  in  higher 
key  in  full  orchestra  harmony.    Trumpets  and  horns  dialog  (1)  in  major. 


Rapid  passage  work  in  strings  ending  with  two  statements  of  (1). 


(3)  Solo  trumpet  projects  this  angular  theme  against  rapid  passage- 
work  in  winds  and  strings.    Fanfares  in  the  brass  conclude 
this  section. 


I* ,  1 1  j  h  r  r  fr  _*»*#¥* 


Mood  is  quietly  restless,  undulating  figure  in  violins.   Solo  horn 
sings,  expressively,  (4)  which  is  an  augmented  version  of  (3). 
Irregular  phrase  structure. 


Continuation  of  flute  melody  in  violins  with  accompaniment  in 
lower  strings.   Note  the  use  of  the  leap  of  the  octave  in  the 
figure  which  is  repeated  so  extensively  in  this  passage. 
Violins  finish  the  phrase  with  a  descending  scale  line. 


Lower  strings  arpeggiate  chords  under  continuation  of  melody  in  violins.    The  effect  is  one  of  free  improvisation  on  a 
mood,  rather  than  the  extension  of  a  specific  theme  by  repetition  of  its  fragments.    Later  a  melodic  fragment  appears 
in  cellos  and  basses,  while  violins  take  up  the  repetition  of  the  octave  leap  as  a  decorative  figure.   Harp  concludes  with 
the  same  figure. 


247 


(1)  Abrupt  change  of  mood.   Timpani  and  drums  initiate  a  rhythmic  pedal  point  over  which  clarinets  and  bassoons  sound 
(1)  in  long  notes.  (1)  Repeated  in  winds. 
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(1)  Rhythmic  pattern  is  in  oboes  and  clarinets;  melodic  line  (1)  is  sounded  by  bassoons  and  horns  in  low  register.    The 
melody  rises  in  pitch  and  intensity,  strings  taking  over;  piano  joins,  followed  by  (1)  in  long  notes  in  trumpets. 
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(3)  Sharp  change  of  rhythm.    (3)  in  modified  form  in  lower  instruments.    This  section  presents  contrasting  mood  both  by 
rhythmic  pattern  and  melodic-harmonic  texture.    It  is  consistently  unified  throughout. 
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(1)  Strongest  climax  is  effected  with  return  to  quadruple  rhythm  and  D  major  key;  full  orchestra  participates.    Trumpets 
and  trombones  project  the  Main  Theme  (1)  in  long  notes  through  the  sonorous  pedal  point  in  all  other  instruments. 
The  cadence  harmonies  usual  to  classic  compositions  are  utilized  here  at  considerable  length. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  small  E  flat  clarinet,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  2  harps,  piano,  drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
xylophone,  triangle,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  OP. 

Composed  in  1899 
Jean  Sibelius 


39 


First  Movement:  E  minor;  Andante,  ma  non  troppo-  Allegro  energico 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)    Solo  clarinet  extemporizes  a  melody 
free  in  form  and  content.    Only  the 
timpani  roll  accompanies.    The  mood 
is  dark,  sombre,  bardic. 


Andante 


29  |  (2)   Vigorously,  strings  pronounce  the 
theme  in  upper  and  lower  voices. 
The  phrase  structure  is  free  with 
fresh  material  in  consequent. 


s 


55  [  (3)    Complementary  to  (2),  violins  and 
cellos  sing  this  richly  melodic 
theme;  it  is  repeated  and  expanded. 

79     (2)    Full  orchestra  statement  brings 
the  Main  Theme  to  a  sonorous 
and  exciting  conclusion. 


98 
108" 


From  the  fortissimo,  a  sudden  pianissimo 
is  sounded  by  strings;  F-sharp  harmony. 


129 


(4)    B  major  key;  flutes  sound  (4)  crisply. 
The  7-bar  phrase  is  repeated;  harp 
and  strings  support  the  harmony. 


(5)   Dominant  7th  harmony  of  B  minor; 

flutes  and  clarinets  sing  theme  related  to  (2). 
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146     (6)    Staccato  chords  in  winds,  over  continuation 
of  harmonic  structure  of  Sub.  Th. 
A  strong  crescendo  resolves  into_B  minor. 
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Transition  function. 


176     (7)    Horns  and  brass  solemnly  intone  chords  in 
E-flat.    Repeated  on  other  harmonies. 


199 


(5)   Violin  answered  by  bassoon;  soft  harmonic 
background;  varied  keys;  viola  concludes. 


2 !  4  Pizzicato  strings  with  occasional  sustained 

notes  in  winds.  The  figures  develop  a  long 
crescendo  in  which  bowed  strings  sound  the 
D  major  tonic  and  dominant  chords,  FF. 


249     (8)   Winds  present  descending  scales  while 
lower  strings  counter  with  the 
ascending  chromatic  form. 

2  7  0  |  (3)    Strings  intrude  with  (3); 
repeated  in  277. 
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283     (3)    G  major;  strings  deliver  the 
melody  with  breadth  and  in- 
tensity.   Similar  to  55.    It  is 
repeated  to  a  climax  with 
additions  of  color  in  winds. 
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(2)   G  major;  similar  to  79  et  seq. 
Sonorous  announcement  of  theme. 


334  This  section,  which  releases  the 

previous  tension,  is  different 
from  98  et  seq.  in  Exposition. 
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354     (5)    E  minor;  clarinet  sings  the 

doleful  melody;  it  is  repeated 
by  clarinet,  then  sung  by  flute. 

!70     (6)    Two  melodies  are  evolved  out  of 
these  staccato  chords  in  winds 
and  horns;  strings  sound  B. 
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(7)    Trombones;  later,  trumpets  and 
horns;  strings  and  winds  decorate 
with  descending  scales  in  E  minor. 


INSTRUMENTATION: 


2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  OP.  39 

Composed  in  1899 
Jean  Sibelius 

Second  Movement:  E-flat  major;  Andante,  (ma  non  troppo  lento). 
Modified  Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  Muted  violins  and  cellos  commence 
theme  in  measure  3;  horns,  harp, 
and  basses  sustain  E-flat.    The  . 
design  is  antecedent  (3-10)  and 
consequent  (11-17),  repeated  (18-25). 

(la)    Harmonized  version  of  portion  of  (1). 
Oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons;  repeated  with  horns. 

(2)  Winds  introduce  this  suave  melody  in  fugal  style; 
the  counterpoint  culminates  in  rhythm  of  the  1st 
measure  of  (1)  on  E-flat  minor  and  B-flat. 


48     (lb)    Strings  sound  this  fragment  of  harmonized 
scale  in  E-flat  minor;  it  is  repeated  with 
close  imitation  of  the  basic  idea  in  winds 
and  strings  immediately  following. 
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72  Flutes,  oboes  and  timpani  reiterate  in 

triplet  rhythm  the  clear-cut  harmonic  structure; 
solo  cello  sounds  fragments  (lb). 


85      (3)    Horns  with  undulating  harmony  in  harp 
and  strings;  two  parallel  phrases. 
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94              Violas  continue  the  undulation  of 
E-flat  and  F;  winds  dialog  a  gay 
one- measure  motive. 

101      (4)    Strings  in  4-part  harmony; 

chattering  comments  in  winds. 
Repeated  with  melody  in  winds;  climax. 

108      (3)    Trumpets  proclaim  the  theme; 
answered  by  winds. 

114  |    (I)    Horns  begin  the  Development;  A-flat  key. 

Strings  answer  in  modified  melodic  line,  using  the  minor 
version  of  the  melody.   Rapid  passages  in  winds  and  trills 
increase  the  excitement  as  a  crescendo  develops  out  of  the 
extension  of  the  Main  Theme;  the  tempo  broadens  at  the  end. 

142  |  (lb)    Strings  in  octaves,  fortissimo;  winds  answer  with 
ascending  scale  lines,  harmonized;  the  pattern  is 
repeated;  E-minor  key  level.    Fragments  are 
dialoged  tiU  E-flat  level  is  reached. 

3  69     (lb)    Strings  break  through  the  fortissimo  A-flat  chords 
with  a  brief  figure  that  is  later  repeated  to  form  a 
long  agitated  accompaniment  for  further  fragments  of 
(lb).    The  crashings  interplay  between  the  figures  of  themes 
reaches  a  glistening  G-minor  harmony  for  brass  and  violins. 

£10  Strings  and  winds  present  simultaneously  two  conflicting 

ideas;  a  fragment  of  the  rhythm  of  measure  1  in  (1)  is 
interjected  by  horns  and  brass  as  the  string  figure  finally 
dominates  and  becomes  the  highway  to  the  coming  C-minor. 
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240      (1)    Winds,  horns,  trumpets,  re-state  the  Main  Theme,  fortissimo. 
Strings  continue  the  whirlwind  passage  work  from  the 
previous  section;  a  sudden  diminuendo  follows. 

:>!.(rl     (I]     Violins  and  cellos  present  a  modified  order  of  measures 
drawn  from  the  Main  Theme,  reminiscent  of  1-25.    The 
tonality  of  E-flat  emerges  as  the  movement  ends  quietly. 


274 


INSTRUMENTATION: 


2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum,  harp,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  OP.  39 

Composed  in  1899 
Jean  Sibelius 

Third  Movement:  Scherzo:  C  major;  Allegro 
Expanded  Song  and  Trio  Design 
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Plucked  strings  establish  C  major. 


(1)    Timpani-violins-winds  sound  theme. 


Timpani  ■    Strings 


Winds 
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Consequent  continues  the  Scherzo  mood. 


Abrupt  entrance  of  D-flat;  new  theme; 
winds  predominate;  scherzo  character; 
the  figure  is  repeated  on  different  key 
levels,  returning  to  - 


G  major;  rhythmic  figuration. 


Repetition  of  41-48. 


Partial  repetition  and  modulation  to 
the  key  of  D  major  from  which  strings 
move  to  G  by  scales  in  contrary  motion. 


Brass  and  upper  winds  dialog  the  figure 

of  (1)  in  octaves  on  higher  pitch  levels. 

Final  measures  of  (2)  are  the  basis  of  this  section; 

the  key  levels  of  C-sharp  minor,  E  minor  and 

G  minor  are  passed  through  in  repetition  of  the  figure. 

A  combination  of  (1)  and  (2)  make  up  the  phrase  for 

flute;  it  is  imitated  in  descending  pitches  by  winds, 

then  by  strings,  in  fugal  style. 


Trombones  and  trumpets  in  full  sonority  proclaim  this  basic 
theme  against  the  agitation  of  the  other  instruments. 
Sudden  piano;  first  figure  of  (1)  is  repeated 
on  chord  structure  of  C.  as  transition  to  - 


Begins  out  of,  but  modulates  to  key  of  E  major. 
Winds  carry  the  responsibility  for  presenting 
the  mood. 


Is  sung  by  flutes  over  the  accompanimental 
harmonic  pattern  of  (4)  which  continues  in 
bassoons  and  horns;  the  melody  continues 
in  bassoon  and  bass  over  a  roll  on  bass  drum. 


Oboe  presents  the  mildly  contrasting  melody 
over  chords  in  clarinets,  bassoons,  trumpets. 


Reappears  in  flutes  and  oboes,  while  (4)  is 
re- stated  in  strings.    E  major  tonality. 
A  quasi  codetta  follows  with  fragments  of 
themes  in  various  colors. 


Descending  scale  passages  in  winds,  then 
Strings  serve  as  morfnlatinn_to_C_major. 
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Tonic  chords  by  violas  and  cellos;  figure  from  (1) 

is  anticipated  by  bassoon,  clarinet,  oboe,  and  leads  into  the 

Full  statement  of  the  Main  Theme;  similar 

to  5-19  with  slight  change  at  the  end. 
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Repetition  of  20-39  on  new 
key  level  of  G-flat. 


(3)    Repetition  of  40-48  on  key 
level  of  C  major. 


325 


Fragments  of  preceding  themes  are  used  to  lead  to  a  brief 
climax;  this  material  was  not  present  in  the  Exposition. 
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(1)    Timpani  FFF  forcefully  reiterate  the  basic  idea  of  the 
movement;  it  is  answered  by  other  instruments;  repeated 
as  the  movement  moves  to  a  vigorous  rhythmic  mnrlnsinn. 


INSTRUMENTATION: 


2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  OP.  39 

Composed  in  1899 
Jean  Sibelius 

Fourth  Movement;  Finale  (Quasi  una  Fantasia):  E  minor;  Andante-  Allegro  molto 

Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)    Strings  repeat  with  intensity  the 

clarinet  melody  from  1st  movement. 
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(2)     Lower  strings  foreshadow  theme  (2). 


21       (1)    Winds  in  thirds  improvise  on 
fragments  of  (1). 

38  Further  improvisation,  more  agitation 

leading  into  the  announcement  of  (2). 

50      (2)    Period  of  6-bar  phrases  in 
winds  over  dominant  pedal  point. 

;■■  2       (2)     Repetition;  strings  extend  the  „ 

consequent  phrase  by  many 
repetitions  and  slight  modifi- 
cations; 

ends  with  strong  E  minor  chord. 

102       (3)     Four  bars  bridge  to  the  basic  idea  (3a), 

which  is  answered  in  lower  voices  by  (2b). 
This  pattern  is  repeated  many  times  with 
fragments  of  other  thematic  ideas  tossed 
about;  different  keys  are  touched,  result- 
ing in  a  climax  on  E  minor  harmony, 
148-155. 


Allegro  molto 
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Violins  emerge  from  climax  with 
cadenza- like  figure,  E  minor. 
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163       (4)    ANDANTE.    Strings  expressively 

sing  (4)  and  its  extensions. 

182  Violins  and  cellos  sing  another  emotional 

theme  derived  from  (1),  2nd  move'mt. 
194  I  Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  over  timpani. 


«r 


Andante 


197     (2b)   Development  begins  with  a  variant  of  (2a); 
it  is  treated  in  imitation;  1st  measure  of 
(2)  is  interjected.    The  pattern  is  repeated. 
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(2b)    Continued  with  running  figure 
in  strings;  tension  mounts. 
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In  violins  and  bassoons  and  repeated  in  strings. 
Contends  with  a  speeded-up  form  of  (4)  in  horns. 
Continues  in  winds  over  plucked  string  chords. 
Repetition  of  the  pattern  established  in  268  et  seq. 
It  is  more  strenuously  presented  by  full  orchestra. 
Strings  in  octaves  reiterate  theme  on  different  key  levels, 

Begins  in  D  major; 


ending  on  sustained  D  major  chord. 


(3)    Sonorous  repetition  of  102  et  seq, 

other  key  levels  are  introduced  leading  to 


338  |     (3)    Long  sustained  E  minor  chord  with  the  figure  of  (3) 

in  strings  used  as  decoration.    The  dominant  7th  continues 
softly  in  winds;  cellos  undulate  on  a  triplet  figure. 


354  |  (3)  ANDANTE.  Clarinet  solo  over  continuation  of  cello  undulating  figure;  other  solo  voices 
join  in  the  repetitions  on  different  key  levels  from  the  A  flat  in  which  the  section  began. 
The  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  theme  is  different  from  Exposition. 


374  |     (4)    B  major  key  level;  strings  in  octaves,  with  great  intensity 
and  emotional  quality,  sound  theme  in  entirety. 

390     "(4)    Transposed  higher  in  the  key  of  the  dominant  of  E  minor. 

Strings  sing  the'lst  phrase;  winds  join  and  continue  the  theme. 


404  |  Pedal  point  in  strings  on  B  ceases;  they  sound  a  vigorous  melody  confirming  the  return 

to  E  minor;  other  voices  participate  with  different  fragments  of  themes. 


412      (3)    Three  bars  of  fortissimo  C  major  chords,  followed  by  the  first  bars  of  (3)  in  full  orchestra. 

The  movement  concludes  with  cadence  chords  sustained  in  winds  and  vigorously  decorated 
4291  hy  strings. 


INSTRUMENTATION: 


2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  D  MAJOR,  OP.  43 

Composed  in  1902 
Jean  Sibelius 

First  Movement:  D  major;  Allegretto 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 


(1)   Statement  of  unifying  motive  for  this  movement. 
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T2)    The  theme  is  also  expressed  in  chords  in 
oboes  and  clarinets;  strings  continue  (1). 
Horns  sound  a  brief,  colorful  interlude; 
consequent  phrase  is  parallel  and  in  similar 
color;  it  is  repeated  for  intensification  of  the  mood. 
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Bassoons  and  timpani;  free  phrase. 


(3)   Violins  without  accompaniment  sing 
a  long  phrase  with  typical  Sibelius 
rhythmic  characteristics. 


54  '  (4)    Brief  motive  in  strings;  winds 
continue  with  figure  in  triple 
rhythm  for  variety;  (4)  returns  in 
strings.  This  is  a  diminutive  A-B-A' 


74 


82 


TO5" 


TT8 


T55 


164 
175 
T85 


2TU 


22~6 


240 


263 


270 


285 


293 
302 


318 
.3331 


design. 


(5) 


T6T 


Plucked  strings;  scales  in  contrary  motion. 
Upper  winds  sing  the  long  sustained  tone 
with  a  turn  at  the  end;  strings  provide 
rhythmic  vitality  with  (1)  and  scales  in  con- 
trary motion.    The  pattern  is  repeated  and 
expanded  to  yield  the  full  meaning  of  the  mood. 
Preceded  by  2  bars  of  (1)  in  strings,  winds  conclude 
the  Exposition  with  this  step-wise  theme;  it,  too  is 
repeated.    Seven  bars  of  (1)  follow  on  A  major  harmony. 


~[5]    Oboe  repeats  the  familiar  theme  in  new  key; 

bassoons  answer  with  a  complementary  theme. 

Then  (6)  in  woodwinds. 
(6)   Winds  scatter  this  motive  about  over  the  rustling 

undulation  of  strings;  many  key  levels  are  touched 

without  establishing  more  than  passing  acquaintance. 

Short-breathed  climaxes  are  frequent. 


(5)    Over  timpani  repetition  of  (1), 
clarinet  sounds  (5)  softly. 


w 


Strings  begin  the  imitative  repetition  of  the  Main  Theme. 
It  soon  loses  its  identification  in  free  melodies. 


w 


Basses  and  bassoons  present  a  further  variant  of  (3)  in 
successively  higher  pitches  and  with  other  instru- 
ments participating;  imitation  is  again  the  device 
for  increasing  tension  for  the  approaching  climax. 
Violins,  with  assistance  from  cellos, 
sing  the  Subordinate  Theme  in  the 
key  of  B-flat;  repeated  in  E-flat. 


^5]    Reappears  in  trumpets  and  oboes  on 
tonality  of  G-flat  and  quickly  turns 
into  B  minor  and  again  into  A  major. 
Brasses  predominate  the  color  pattern 
throughout  the  Transition.    Strings  add 

(3)    brilliancy  and  intensity.    Material  from 
meas.  36-40  proceeds  (3). 


w 


Upper  winds  sound  the  theme  similar  in  material  to  10  et  seq. 

Horns  and  bassoons  provide  interlude  between  antecedent  and  consequent. 


(2)    Consequent  phrase  is  sounded  simultaneously  with  the  figure 
used  in  (4)  in  the  Exposition.    The  consequent  phrase  is  re- 
peated.    Material  presented  in  measures  32-73  is  omitted  here. 


T5T 


(i) 


Similar  to  the  plucked  string  scale 

passages  in  measures  74  et  seq. 

Horns  sound  Subordinate  Theme  in  F-sharp  minor;  strings  pulsate  with 

repetitions  of  (1);  the  phrase  is  repeated  more  sonorously.  Strings  develop 

a  crescendo  over  sustained  harmonies  in  bassoons  and  horns,  leading  to  a 

return  of  (5)  in  F  major  and  a  quick  resolution  to  D  major. 

Strings,  D  major;  (6)  winds.    The  pattern  is  repeated. 

The  movement  ends,  as  it  began,  with  strings  pulsating 

8  bars  nf  T)  major  raripnrp  harmonies.  


INSTRUMENTATION: 


2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 

3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  D  MAJOR,  OP.  43 

Composed  in  1902 
Jean  Sibelius 

Second  Movement:  Varied  tempos;  D  minor 
Sonatina  Design 
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Plucked  basses  and  cellos  divide  the  38-bar 
passage  which  is  freely  conceived;  i.e.,  it  does 
not  follow  the  usual  pattern  of  4 -bar  phrases 
in  parallel  or  contrasting  relationship.    The 
obvious  purpose  is  to  prepare  for  the  mood 
of  the  Main  Theme;  the  almost  improvisational 
character  of  the  melodic  line,  the  minor  mode, 
the  lack  of  rhythmic  variety  -  all  these  are  in 
keeping  with  the  succeeding  (1)  and  its  accom- 
paniment. 


Andante 


~W~ 


(1)    Bassoons  in  octaves  sound  this  sombre  melody;  the 
cellos  continue  the  triplet  rhythm  accompanimental 
line  growing  out  of  the  Introduction.  Timpani  also  accompany 
the  bassoons  in  a  mild  crescendo  in  each  of  the  four  phrases. 


57  |    (Z)    The  same  mood  is  continued  with  a  complementary  theme  sung  by 
oboes  and  clarinets.    The  plucked  string  figure  continues  for  two 
phrases;  bowed  strings  interlude  in  3rd  and  4th  phrases. 

Allegro 


'  <>  '  -"  d 


67 


80 
85 


(3)  The  crescendo  began  with  the  entrance  of 
bowed  strings  and  reaches  its  modest  climax 
in  (3)  in  faster  tempo,    (la)  appears  in  cellos. 

(4)  The  next  higher  moment  of  intensity  -  strings. 


98 


(4)    Note  the  dynamics  in  brass:  FF-mp-cres-FFFz. 

This  is  a  typical  Sibelius  device  in  orchestration. 

The  pattern  is  repeated;  ends  PPP.    Long  pause. 


(5)    Strings  sing  this  melody  with  tender  expression; 

repeated  with  16th  note  decoration  in  flutes-bassoons. 


106 
110 


Slightly  contrasting  theme:  oboe-clarinet-lower  strings. 
(5)     Forte  recurrence;  winds  and  strings.    Small  A-B-A'  design 


112 


119 


(6)    Agitated  figure,  violins; 

(fi)  Inwpr  vnirps 


Andante  sostenuto 


(1)    Presented  by  trumpet  in  A  major;  answered  by 
flute;  four  phrases  heard  as  in  40  et  seq. 


"129      (2)    Winds-cellos  answered  by  horns -trumpets. 

"  134  I    (3)    As  in  67,  the  mild  climax  is 
achieved;  the  dialog  between 
the  winds,  strings  and  brasses 
continues,  each  with  its  own  figure. 


PPP 


Andante    energico 


150  |    (4)    Upward  sweep  of  violins  is  crowned  by  this 
brief  but  intense  figure;  it  is  repeated 
several  times  and  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  second  conflict  of  themes  cul- 
minating in  167. 


167  |    (4)    Similar  in  purpose  and  in  dynamics 
to  85  et  seq.    Long  pause. 


"179 


187 
WT 


~{S)~  Clarinet  and  viola  voice  the 

expressive  content  of  the  melody; 
gruff  answer  in  horns  and  brasses. 
C ontrasting  melody,  strings . 


/  Cellos  >  Flute^  ^ 


(5)    Suave  and  satisfying  recurrence  of  the 

Subordinate  Theme.  The  flow  of  the  melody 
is  through  several  voice  colors  to  a  - 


203 


~{5j    Statement  in  octaves:  strings-clarinets-bassoons.    In  turn,  this 
recurrence  leads  to  a  full  orchestra  summation  in  measure  211. 


"2T4- 


^6]    Similar  to  112,  except  for  change  of  key  to 
D  major  and  D  minor.    Short  pause. 


221 


"233~ 
239 


(7)    Derived,  in  part,  from  (1). 
Dialog  between  different 
instrumental  voices  is 
forceful  and  dynamic. 

(7b)    Brief  statement  after  a  pause 


The  movement  ends 
in  D  minor,  though  it  has  traversed  many  keys  not 
mentioned  on  this  chart. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  D  MAJOR,  OP.  43 

Composed  in  1902 
Jean  Sibelius 

Third  Movement:  B-flat;  Vivacissimo 
First  Rondo  Design 


1  |  (1)    The  mood  of  the  classic  Scherzo 
is  established  by  this  theme  an- 
nounced entirely  by  strings.   Sharp 
dynamic  contrasts  give  character 
and  sparkle;   it  ends  FF. 
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62  |  T[25    Is  imitated  rather  closely  by  the  different  wind 

voices  to  achieve  a  climactic  sonority  through  which 

the  scherzo  theme  (1)  continues  in  strings. 

The  pattern  is  repeated  at  a  higher  level  of  dynamics  and  pitches. 


102 


146 


159 


188 


2W 


225 


237 


245 
253 


269 


TM 


309 


Vivacissimo 


1 


72]    Typical  Sibelius  melody  with  rhythmic 
contrast  of  duples  against  triples. 
Flute  and  bassoon,  three  octaves  apart; 
in  between,  the  strings  continue  softly  with 
figuration  derived  from  (1).   (2)  is  repeated  in 
36  et  seq.   Gradually,  sustained  harmonies  appear  in 
winds  to  give  support  to  the  scherzo  strings. 


Sudden  piano;  simultaneous  ascending  and  descending  scale  lines. 
(2)    Bassoons  sing  the  theme  over  strings  which  have  momentarily  accepted  the  duple  rhythm  of  2nd  measure  in  (2); 
after  4  bars  the  Scherzo  theme  reasserts  itself  as  winds  and  lower  strings  surround  it  with  sustained  melodic 
texture;  a  pedal  point  in  B  flat  is  reached;  it  is  both  a  conclusion  and  a  "spring  board." 


(1)    With  an  explosive  burst  of  tonic  and  dominant  harmony, 
full  orchestra,  strings  repeat  with  modifications  the 
Scherzo  theme  in  full  strength,  rising  through  the  B-flat 
harmony  twice  to  be  abruptly  ended  each  time. 

The  dramatic  silence  following  the  long  B-flat 
sonority  is  punctuated  by  five  strokes  on  the 
timpani  growing  fainter  each  time,  suggesting 
the  passing  of  the  mood  of  the  dance-Scherzo. 
T3~]    Change  of  tempo  and  key  and  rhythm.    Strongest  possible  contrast.    3  Part  Song  Form:   Oboe  solo, 

Accompaniment  in  sustained 


Change  of  tempo  and  key  and  rhythm 

modified  version  as  II;  oboe,  clarinet  and  strings,  intensely,  III. 

chords  by  bassoons  and  horns.    Harmonic  bridge  to  B-flat  key. 


U)    Return  of  Scherzo  key  and 
tempo  by  brass  and  per- 
cussion.   (1)  follows  in 
strings.    It  is  not  an  exact 
copy  of  1-27,  though  the 
mood  is  reproduced. 


Lento  e  suave 


^2)    Is  introduced  over  the  continuation  of  the  exploitation  of  (1)  in  a  manner  similar  to  28  et  seq., 

but  without  being  in  any  way  a  copy  thereof.    The  key  levels  are  different  and  the  orchestration 

is  new;  in  effect,  this  is  fresh  inspiration  using  familiar  themes. 

On  a  pedal  point  of  B-flat,  references  are  made  in  close  proximity 

to  thematic  materials  presented  in  82  et  seq.  (ascending  and  de- 
(4)   scending  scales)  and  in  54  et  seq.  (tw-isting  figures  in  strings).   Anticipation  of  (1)  in  4th  movement. 

Winds  sound  the  theme  in  close  imitation  over  (1)  h    .       >>>;>■ 

4    S 


(2) 


(2) 


in  strings.    This  section  is  similar  to  62  et  seq., 
but  is  transposed  to  a  lower  pitch  level. 
Similar  to  74  et  seq. 

orchestration 


Similar  to  82  et  seq.    The  key  level, 

and  thematic  material  is  repeated  exactly. 
(2)    Bassoons  sing  theme  over  strings  which  have  assumed  the  duple 

rhythmic  figure  for  four  bars;  similar  to  90  et  seq.,  exactly. 
(1)    Full  orchestra  presentation  of  the  Main  Theme 

of  the  Scherzo.    It  is  a  copy  of  106-130  without 

alteration.    The  previous  transition  by  the  five 

strokes  on  timpani  is  omitted.    The  CODA  is 

reached  directly  by  strings. 


/* 


jj^'j-u'^yg 


# 


(3)  Return  of  the  key,  tempo  and  rhythm  of  Subordinate  Song; 
only  Parts  I  and  n  are  presented;  oboe  solos  as  before  with 
answers  by  clarinets  and  cellos.  Part  HI  is  replaced  with  a 
Transition  to  the  noble  mood  of  the  FINALE. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  D  MAJOR,  OP.  43 

Composed  in  1902 
Jean  Sibelius 

Fourth  Movement:  D  major;  Allegro  moderato 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 


H 

.5 


(1)    Strings  boldly  announce  the  simple,  diatonic  melody  of 
7  notes;  the  answer  is  a  fanfare  by  oboes  and  trumpets. 
Horns  begin  the  consequent  phrase  and  strings  complete  it. 


TT 


(2)    Harmony  changes  from  the  tonic;  strings  prepare  for  climax. 


i 

b 
8 


25  |  (1)   Returns  in  full  statement  -  8-bar  phrase,  strings,  full  force. 
The  heroic  melody  is  repeated  and  broadly  expanded  to  a 
satisfying  cadence  in  the  tonic  key  -  D  major. 
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44     (3)   A  theme  more  flexible  and  fluid  in  motion  is  begun  by 
winds  over  a  pedal  point  on  D  in  horns,  and  brought 
to  greater  intensity  by  strings.    It  ends  with  a  single 
chord  modulating  to  B  minor. 

66  |  (4)   Sounded  by  oboe,  answered  by  clarinet.   Violas  and 
cellos  provide  a  gentle  undulating  accompaniment. 
This  simple  theme  is  modified  in  the  several  repe- 
titions; it  is  fully  harmonized  as  presented  by  winds 
over  timpani  and  lower  strings. 


O 


TBT 


(5)   Trumpets  and  trombones  project  this  bold 
theme  as  the  climax  of  the  mood. 


TOT 
ITS" 


TZT 


T3T 
T5T 
T5T 


TBT 


197 


(5)    Continues  briefly  in  strings;  violins  ascend  to  establish  F-sharp  minor. 
(1)    Flute  dialogs  the  Main  Theme  with 

(4)  Sub.  Theme  in  strings, 
(l)   Cellos  begin  the  statement,  unaccompanied, 

and  expand  it  in  free  extemporization. 

(5)  Appears  in  bassoon  over  cellos  which  continue  the  agitation. 

(1)    Fragments  are  sounded  by  oboes  and  clarinets  as  tension  mounts. 
(5)    Recurs,  flutes;  against  (1)  in  strings;  each  8  bars 

represents  an  increase  in  the  mounting  sonority. 
(5)    Trombones  and  other  winds;  (1)  in  horns  and  partial  strings. 

This  time  the  themes  continue  to  build  to  the  next  higher 

moment  of  Intensity  identified  by  (1)  in  trombones. 
(1)   Is  the  predominant  figure  in  the  long  crescendo  developing  over  a 
_      timpani  roll;  the  upward  march  is  slow  but  inexorable,  and  leads  into  - 
(1)   Repetition  of  material  from  1-43;  there  is  greater 

sonority  by  a  figure  in  upper  winds  in  duple  rhythm; 

oscillation  of  the  basic  chords;  Part  I  is  repeated  exactly. 


a. 
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213  |  (2)    The  heroic  mood  is  continued  with  the  presentation  of  theme  (2);  horns  are  added  for  sonority. 

221 1   (1)    Full  orchestra  statement;  identical  with  25  et  seq. 
Note  that  woodwinds  and  strings  are  sounding  FF, 
while  the  brasses  and  horns  are  sustaining  the  harmony 
very  softly,  reserving  their  power  for  later. 

240     (3)   D  major  cadence  is  evaded;  abrupt  entrance  of  B-flat  for  announcement  of  theme  (3) 
by  strings,  forte.   This  represents  a  reversal  of  the  orchestral  plan  as  presented  in 
44-65.   The  intensity  already  developed  is  not  dissipated,  but  maintained,  though  con- 
trasting  material  has  been  introduced. 
(4)   Similar,  except  for  change  of  key,  to  66  et  seq.  Trumpets 
are  answered  by  oboes  as  theme  (4)  is  introduced  over  un- 
dulating cellos  and  violas;  the  harmonized  version  follows  in  winds. 
(4)   Violins  double  other  instruments  preparing 
for  full  participation. 


262 


289 


297  |   (4)    Violins  and  clarinets  assume  the  melodic  responsibility;  flutes  and 
bassoons  double  violas  and  cellos  to  give  more  importance  to  the 
undulating  accompaniment;  syncopated  horns  provide  pressure  forward  for  harmony. 

313 1   (4)    Trumpets  join  the  melody;  the  swirling  accompaniment  has  also 
increased  in  intensity  to  balance  the  stronger  sonority. 

321 1   (4)   Trombones  and  tuba  join  with  (5);  timpani  rolls  continue  as  the 

Subordinate  Theme  rises  to  higher  intensities  of  dramatic  power. 

:    <|    (5)    Resounds  fortissimo,  answered  by  winds;  strings  continue  the 

accompaniment  in  scales,  ascending  and  descending  simultaneously. 

"7'i '!  I    ID    Fragments  of  the  theme  rise  from  the  depths  under  glistening 
chord  color  of  D  major  projected  by  tremolo  strings. 

356     (1)    Modified  to  reach  the  4th  scale  degree  in  the  antecedent;  new 

373  consequent;  brasses  and  oboes.    Brilliant  pedal  point  -  D  major. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4  IN  F  MINOR,  OP.  36 

Composed  in  1877 
Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

First  Movement:  F  minor;  Andante  sostenuto  —  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)    Horns  and  bassoons  present  the    Motto  Theme. 


~(1]    Repeated  in  upper  winds  and 
trumpets,  harmonized. 


(1)     1st  bar  repeated  in  the  diminuedo.   Anticipation  of  (2). 


~2T 
36 


"(2)    Valse  tempo;  violins  and  cellos  sing  melody. 


to 
ft 


"|2~5  Repeated  in  upper  woodwinds 
with  the  consequent  expanded 
to  realize  a  climax  for  this  theme. 


a 
ft 


53 
~70" 


(2a) 


Cellos  and  basses  set  forth  this  slightly 
contrasting  melody.  It  is  improvisational. 


92 


(2)    Vibrant  strings  project  the  melody 

against  a  chromatic  descending  scale 
in  winds.    The  key  level  is  A  minor. 

(2)    Returns  in  the  tonic  key  -  F  minor  -  and  in 
sonorous  statement;  swirling  figures  decorate. 


104 


(2b)    Clarinet  and  bassoon  alternate  in  this 
fragment,  which  spins  out  the  transition. 


116 


(3a) 


Clarinet  sings  this  lovely  melody  with  graceful  fragments 
in  other  winds;  accompanied  by  (3b)  in  cellos. 


134  |     (4)     The  contrasting  moods  of  the  theme  are 

intensified  by  the  coloring:  strings  vs.  winds. 
The  material  is  from  (3b)  and  (2).    Repeated. 


156 


T6T 
169 


(2)     Reappears,  modified  in  strings. 


(5)     Vigorous  tempo  returns.    Melody  is  sonorous. 


(5)     Continues  in  horns;  rhythm  of  (6)  accompanies. 
This  section  develops  a  brilliant  climax  out 
of  the  rhythmic  pattern.    B  major. 


193  |     (1)    Trumpets  interrupt;  answered  by 

horns  and  lower  winds  over  timpani. 


3b 


201 
"2lF 
"23T 


"253" 


260 


(6)  A  clear  melody  derived 
from  rhythm  of  (2). 

(7)  Cellos  announce  this  new  theme  while 
flutes  and  oboes  sound  (2). 

~[7]     Thematic  material  is  repeated  with  change 

of  key.    Final  phrases  are  expanded  to 

create  climax  and  prepare  for  253. 
"(I)    Trumpets  proclaim  the  Motto  Theme  against  ascend- 

ing  and  descending  scales  in  other  instruments. 
"(IJ    Repeated  with  added  counterpoint  from  (2).    The  terrific 

intensity  is  maintained. 


284  !     (2)    Strongest  possible  statement  of  the  Main  Theme. 
Key  is  A  minor;  theme  is  condensed. 


^VHiLuunnir 


295  |  (3a)  Bassoon;  thematic  material  similar  to  116  et  seq. 
Key  is  D  minor;  (3b)  follows  in  solo  horn  with  (3a) 
in  flutes.  Oboe  sings  (3b)  followed  by  (3a)  in  clarinet. 


313]     (4)    Key  is  F  major;  color  plan  similar  to 

134  et  seq.    In  the  repetition,  winds  and 

strings  reverse  the  order  of  dialog. 
"3b  |     [2)     Modified,  as  in  156  et  seq.  Strings  have 

melody  over  rhythmic  pattern  in  winds. 

A  climax  develops  as  the  tempo  increases. 
355 1     (1)    Trumpets  and  upper  winds;  answered  by  horns  over  timpani. 
365 1     (8)    New  theme  in  flutes  and  clarinets  in  thirds.    Strings  decorate 

with  a  fragment  of  (2).    D-flat  pedal  point.    Repeated. 


381 1     (9)     Slightly  faster  tempo;  theme  related  to  spirit  of  the 

dance.    Strings  sing  the  melody;  winds  punctuate  with  (1). 


mm 


389 


(9)     Continues  at  high  intensity  while  (1)  resounds 
on  different  pitches  in  winds  and  brasses. 


403 


422 


(2)     Reappears  in  strings,  fortissimo, 
after  a  dramatic  climax,  full 
orchestra.  Repetition  of  cadence 
chords  brings  movement  to  conclusion. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets; 
tuba,  timpani,  strings. 


2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4  IN  F  MINOR,  OP. 

Composed  in  1877 
Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 


38 


Second  Movement:  B-flat  minor;  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 
First  Rondo  Design 
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Andantino 


(1)    Oboe  sings  melody  in 
double-period  design; 
plucked  strings  provide 
the  harmonic  background. 

22  |  (1)    Cellos  repeat  the  melody 

of  both  periods;  new 

counterpoint  in  clarinets 

and  flutes. 

42     (2)    Strings  sing  this  broad, 

flowing  melody;  chords 

O in  winds;  key  is  D-flat. 

55  A  figure  from  Part  n  is  used  to  develop 

0,  a  climax  for  this  portion  of  the  theme; 

strings  accelerate  into  a  figuration  of 

4  notes  to  1  in  anticipation  of  Part  m. 
78     (1)    Violas  and  bassoon  sound  (1)  while  the  violins 

garland  the  melody  with  the  figures  in  (3). 

In  the  2nd  period,  violins  and  violas  have 

(1)  as  flutes  and  clarinets  sing  (3). 
3     (2)    Repetition  of  42  et  seq.,  3 

except  for  modulation  at 

the  end  to  anticipate  the 

F  major  of  the  Subordinate  Song.    Function  of  transition 
i  20  The  first  figure  from  (4)  appears  in  winds, 

descends  through  violas  and  cellos. 
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(4)    The  lower  voice  of  (4)  is  sounded  by 
clarinets  and  bassoons  with  boldness. 


J 


142 
150 


166 


(4)    Repeated  in  strings  with  winds  adding 

the  counterpoint  of  the  upper  voice  in  (4) 
(4)    Fortissimo  statement  of  both 

themes;  new  key  levels. 

Figuration  in  triplet  rhythm  appears  against  the  duple 

rhythm  of  the  theme:  the  8-bar  phrase  is  repeated;  key  is  A-flat 
(4)    Flutes,  violins  and  violas;  triplet 

rhythm  in  other  instruments 


fyvu  uuuis  wu yir  Tu 


175     (4)    Swings  abruptly  into  D-flat  as  the  intensity 
decreases  and  the  chromatic  descending 
melody  dwindles  into,  violins  and  violas 
U                     preparatory  to  a  return  to  the  key  of  B-flat  minor. 
Serves  as  transition. 

200     (1)    The  melody  as  originally  projected  - 
double  period  -  is  sung  by  1st  violins 
with  a  new  decorative  figure  (5)  in 
the  winds. 


220     (2)    The  mood  is  D-flat  major; 
the  color  is  strings  as  in 
42  et  seq. 


234 
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Fragments  of  (1)  and  (2)  are  dialoged  between  winds  and  strings. 
The  composer  seems  loath  to  leave  the  engaging  qualities  and 
artistic  implications  of  these  themes  with  the  mere  formal  presenta- 
tions they  have  had  previously.    He  has  allowed  himself  the  pleasure 
of  lingering  over  the  melody  and  the  harmony  in  free  fashion  before 
returning  to  the  business  of  balance  and  symmetry  as  demanded  by 
the  design  -  i.e.,  the  return  of  Part  in. 
(1)    Bassoon  is  the  pallid,  plaintive  solo  voice  that  sings 
the  theme  for  the  last  time.   Violins  decorate  the 
theme  with  simple,  caressing  figures. 
TT)    Fragment  of  the  melody  is  sung  by  violins,  answered  by  harmony 
in  winds.    Clarinet  then  bassoon  continue  the  brief  fragment  to 
bring  the  movement  to  a  poignant  conclusion. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4  IN  F  MINOR,  OP.  36 

Composed  in  1877 
Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Third  Movement,  Scherzo:  F  major;  Pizzicato  ostinato  —  Allegro 
Song  and  Trio  Design 


(1)    The  entire  Principal  Song  is  played  by  plucked 
strings.  Uniform  rhythmic  pattern.  Part  I  has 

[2  8-bar  phrases.  1 

17     (2)    Rhythmic  pattern  continues.  Parti   has 

two  unlike  8-bar  phrases. 
33     (3)    Two  more  8-bar  phrases  only  mildly  related.    The  rhythmic 

pattern  is  not  changed,  but  the  melodic  line  is  new. 

49]    (2)   In  a  new  key,  D-flat;  this  serves  as  a  codetta  to  Part  II. 
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57  Ascending  and  descending  broken  chords  in  the  same 

rhythmic  pattern  prepare  for  the  return  of  F  major 
and  the  repetition  of  (1). 


77     (1)    The  first  phrase  is  repeated  intact;  the  second  phrase 
avoids  the  tonic  cadence,  and  the  two  bars  in  which  it 
is  done  are  repeated  many  times  to  fill  the  space  of  an 
additional  16-bar  structure.    It  ends  in  F. 


4&;C![ifi^i^^fiaar 


107  The  first  measure  of  (1)  is  joined  to  three  bars  of  broken 

chords  to  make  a  small  phrase  to  effect  a  conclusion  for  the 
several  ideas  projected  in  the  Principal  Song.    It  ends  in  a 
sustained  nntp  nn  the  nhnp  with  mnrliilafnry  chords  underneath. 

137     (4)   Sharply  contrasting  material  fills  the  Trio.    Interest 
is  aroused  by  changes  in  key,  rhythm,  color  pattern. 

145     (4)    Previously  presented  by  oboes  and  bassoons,  the 
modified  form  for  Part  II  adds  flutes,  clarinets. 
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(4)    Shrill  brilliancy  is  achieved  by  the  addition  of 
piccolo  to  other  winds  fortissimo.    A  major. 


170 


(5)    Brasses  and  percussion  present  this  fragment 
of  theme  (1)  in  modified  for m . 


186 


(5)    Continues  in  the  same  mood  as  in  170  et  seq. 
while  clarinet  and  later  flute  add  (4). 


198     (1)   In  original  tempo  but  in  wind  harmony  dialogs  in  two-bar  motives  with  the  brass  and  flute  which  repeat  186  et  seq., 
^^^=^=========  [(4)  and  (5). 

218     (1)    F  major  key  returns  as  does  the  same  material  found  in  1-136.   Similar  to  1-16. 


234 


(2)    Similar  to  17-32. 
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(3)    Similar  to  33-48. 


(2)    Similar  to  49-56. 


Similar  to  57-76. 
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(1)    Similar  to  77-106. 
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Similar  to  107-130. 


349 


(1)    First  two  measures  of  (1)  are  dialoged  between 
winds  and  strings  in  alternate  keys:  F  and  D-flat. 
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366  Fragment  of  the  rhythmic  and  melodic  pattern  of  (4)  appears  in  winds. 

Fortissimo,  full  orchestra  statement  of  the  motive  that 
has  been  presented  and  served  as  basis  of  the  crescendo. 


39S 


(5)    Reminiscent  of  170  et  seq.    It  becomes  more  fragmentary,  and  ends 
with  only  the  F  major  triad  in  plucked  strings  in  descending  arpeggio. 


4141 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4  IN  F  MINOR,  OP.  36 

Composed  in  1877 
Peter  Dyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Fourth  Movement,  Finale:  F  major;  Allegro  con  fuoco 
Sonatina  Design 
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Full  orchestra  surges  forth  in 
this  dashing,  vibrant  theme. 


Allegro 


Horns  support  pedal  point  on  which  two 
bars  of  (2)  are  announced  by  winds  answered 
by  strings.    Pedal  point  shifts  to  C. 


Repetition  of  1-8  in  more  insistent 
character.    Modulation  at  the  end. 


The  mood  of  a  march  is  suggested.   It 
serves  as  a  contrast  to  the  swirling  (1) 
and  prepares  for  the  variations  on  (2)  which 
follow. 


Theme  is  a  period  of  two  contrasting  phrases; 
clarinets-bassoons  in  octaves.    B-flat  minor. 


Var.  I.   Winds  in  thirds;  strings  decorate  with 
scales  in  ascending  motion. 


Var.  n.   Horns  and  trombones.   Strings  ascend  and  descend  in 
longer  scale  lines;  winds  play  the  harmony  in  triplet  rhythm. 
Var.  m.   Trombones  in  octaves,  fortissimo.   Strings,  clarinets  and 
bassoons  swirl  around  each  note  with  figures  in  contrary  motion. 


Var.  IV.   Dominant  harmony  of  G-flat;  quieter  mood;  winds  in 
conversational  style  with  answer  in  strings. 


Var.  V.   Rhythm  of  the  theme  is  speeded  up  and  the  subject  is  treated 
in  contrapuntal  sh/lp1   imitations,  diminution  and  augmentation. 


Is  modified  and  quickened  to  serve  as  a  motive  which  swirls  and  is 
tossed  hack  and  forth  between  strings  and  winds. 


The  Return  of  the  Main  Theme  is  abbreviated  to  a  repetition  of  only 
Part  HI  of  the  Exposition  (30-37).   Brilliant  orchestration. 


Repetition  continues  to  include  the  Episode  and  the  march  theme. 
At  the  end  there  is  a  clean-cut  and  decisive  cadence  in  F  major. 
There  is  no  bridge  to  the  continuing  variations. 


Var.  VI.   Key  is  D  minor.   Strings  re-state  the  theme  in  its  original 
rhythmic  form.    Thus  variety  is  achieved  by  a  color  change. 
Var.  vn.    Same  key;  theme  in  strings  as  in  149  et  seq.    Flute  sings  a  new 
decorative  counterpoint  in  16th  notes  at  the  end  of  each  two  bars. 


Var.  vm.   Continuation  of  the  mood  and  treatment  in  the  previous  variation; 

the  change  is  in  the  basic  key,  now  the  key  of  C. 

Var.  IX.    Key  of  D  minor.    This  variation  presents  the  theme  in  imitation  in  original  rhythm; 

four  bars  later,  in  diminution.    This  latter  figure  is  used  in  a  crescendo. 


Var.  X.   Canonic  imitation  fortissimo,  one  bar  late  between  trombones  and 
trumpets-horns.    16th-note  figuration  continues. 


Brass  and  winds  interrupt  the  previous  mood  with  this 
repetition  of  the    Motto  Theme.     The  tempo  changes;  the 
threatening,  menacing  implications  of  (4)  in  its  new  har- 
monizations provide  an  acute  contrast. 


Andante               3 

3 

J&cf 


On  a  long-sounded  pedal  point  of  C,  and  developing  a 
tremendous  crescendo,  the  first  two  bars  of  (3)  are  dialoged  between  various  instrumental  colors. 
As  the  intensity  increases,  the  basic  figure  is  shortened;  eventually  it  is  only  two  notes  which  lead 
into  swirling  scale  passages  at  cyclonic  speed. 


While  the  theme  is  repeated  in  full  orchestra,  the  basic  F  major  triad  is  reiterated  in 
machine-gun  rapidity. 


The    march    theme  is  propelled  with  frenetic  intensity. 


2)    Though  theme  (2)  is  present,  it  is  lost  in  the  repetition  of  concluding  cadence  chords. 


293 


INSTRUMENTATION: 


Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

Composed  in  1888 
Peter  Dyitch  Tchaikovsky 

First  Movement:  E  minor;  Andante  —  Allegro  con  anima 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  ANDANTE.   This  is  a    Motto    theme  for 

entire  symphony.   Clarinets  accompanied  by     Andante 
strings.  Three-part  design;  each  part  is  a 
large  phrase;  each  phrase  similar  in  style.  * 


ALLEGRO.   Three-part  design.  Part  I  (2) 
clarinet  and  bassoon;  Pt.  n  (3)  flute  and 
clarinet;  Pt.  HI  (2)  strings. 


(4)  This  phrase  is  half  new  and  half  derived  from 
(2);  it  is  repeated  many  times  and  leads 
directly  into  (5). 
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(6)  Strings  present  this  strong  contrasting  theme; 
rhythmic,  melodic  and  harmonic  variety. 


/»ijfff|J73JT3jrji  iTJU_hJ  hlf- 


(6)  Repeated  by  winds  with  decorations  by  pizzicato 
strings.    Extension  of  final  chords. 


Winds 


(7)  After  sudden  chord  in  strings  this  throbbing 
and  undulating  motive  appears  to  prepare  for    4 
the  lyric  theme  (8). 


Strings 
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(8)  Strings  sing  this  waltz-like  melody  with  counterpoint  in  winds.  It  is  repeated  and  rises  to  heights  of  emotional  intensity. 


(2)  Fortissimo  combination  of  this  theme  and  the  climax  of  (8). 

(7)  and  (2)  combined  in  intense  expression  of  the  conflict  between  them. 


(7)  Horns  and  strings  emphasize  the  decrescendo  from  the  previous  intensity 


(2)  Fragments  are  displayed  in  many  keys;  strings 
1st  bar  of  (7)  is  used 
in  winds. 


(5)  Violent  contrast. 


6 


(6)  Strings;  rhythm  of  (2). 


(2)  Fragments  in  winds. 


(7)  Condensed  into  2  bars,  repeated;  full  orchestra. 


(2)  Fragments,  with  counterpoints  in  lower  instruments 
which  create  great  tension  and  climax;  decrescendo. 


(2)  and  (3).   Part  I  (2)  bassoon;  II  (3)  winds;  m  (2)  strings 

with  accompanying  scale  passages  in  clarinets  and  bas- 

7T  ~~ I  soons 

(4)  Similar  to  the  material  in  the  Exposition,  bars 

66-84,  except  that  the  modulation  is  to  key  of  C#  minor  for  Sub.  Theme  I. 


uLhtAM^L 


(6)  Same  intense  mood  as  in  Exposition  except  that  pitch  level  is  one  degree  higher;  strings  in  four-part  harmony; 

broad  melodic  arc. 
(6)  Repeated  in  winds  with  pizzicato  scale  passages  in  lower  strings. 


(7)  Comparable  to  154  and  following  in  the  Exposition.    Higher  in  pitch. 


(8)  Return  of  the  waltz  theme  one  degree  higher  than  in  Exposition  -  E  major;  strings  carry  the  burden  of  intense 
expression;  winds  support  the  crescendo. 


(2)   (7)  Climax  of  two  conflicting  themes;  brasses  are  forceful  in  projecting  the  rhythm  of  (2). 


(7)  This  is  the  descent  from  the  supreme  height  of  intensity  in  this  movement;  it  is  similar  to  measures  214 
and  following. 


(2)  Dialogued  between  winds  and  strings. 

(2)  Entire  orchestra  unites  in  the  fortissimo  statement,  after  which  a  gradual  decrescendo  is  achieved,  ending  with 
fragments  in  bassoon;  harmony  in  lower  strings. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

Composed  in  1888 
Peter  Dyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Second  Movement:  D  major;  Andante  cantabile 
First  Rondo  Design 
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Harmony  in  lower  strings;  slow  moving, 
bridges  mood  from  end  of  1st  movement. 


(1)  Solo  horn;  harmony  sustained  in  strings. 
Two  parallel  4-measure  phrases. 


Horn  continues,  as  if  improvising  in  same  mood  as  (1). 
Clarinet  joins  with  (2), and  the  dialog  continues. 


(3)  Key  and  mood  change.   Oboe;  horn 
imitates.   Strings  are  agitated. 


Oboe 


(1)  Cellos  take  theme.  Winds  have 
decorative  melodies;  a  moment 
of  intensity  develops. 


(4)  Violins  and  Violas  sing  the  4-bar  phrase  which 
is  repeated. 


(4)  Full  orchestra.  Note  the  orchestration  here,  as  it 
is  a  typical  example  of  the  Tchaikovsky  method  of 
expressing  great  intensity  of  emotion. 


(5)  Clarinet  and  bassoon  divide  the  presentation. 
Cellos  have  a  counterpoint  with  the  bassoons. 


(6)  To  provide  a  mild  but  unified  contrast  for  Part  II  of  the 
design,  a  fragment  of  (5)  is  used  in  close  imitation  and 
repeated  for  emphasis 


(6)  Winds  now  take  over  the  previous 
subjects  and  achieve  a  new  effect 
by  means  of  a  change  of  color. 


Trumpet 


(5)  A  more  intense  and  more  climactic 

version  of  theme  (5)  begins  in  winds,  ' 

and  presses  to  full  orchestra  and  a  dramatic 


(7)  The    Motto    theme  suddenly  interrupts  the 
climactic  moment;  trumpets  proclaim  it. 


The  throbbing  chords  continue,  somewhat 
abating  in  sonority,  thus  bridging  the  mood 


1  st  Violins  ^ 

(8)  Violins  return  the  Main  Theme  while  the  oboe  adds  still  another  comment  to  the  general  discussion  of  this  subject. 
Note  how  each  successive  appearance  of  theme  (1)  has  been  varied  in  meaning,  and  has  increased  in  intensity  of 
presentation. 


(8)  Still  another  coloring  of  the  theme.    Winds  have  the  melody;  horns  are    stubborn  and  persistent    with  their  counter- 
point; strings  are  restless.    The  tension  increases,  the  tempo  quickens  then  slows  for  the  impressive  re-entrance 
of  theme  (4). 


(4)  In  the  same  key  as  in  45  and  following,  it  is  now  sung  with  the  full,  rich  sonority  of  the  large  orchestra  in  the  skilled 
hands  of  a  romantic  composer.    Here  again  is  a  typical  Tchaikovsky  plan  and  distribution  of  melodies,  harmonies 
and  rhythms  for  an  emotional  effect  of  superb  brilliance. 


(7)  The  imperious  character  of  the  motive  is  dramatically  used  to  interrupt  the  previous  mood.    Note  that  it  appears  as 
a  dissonance,  to  which  the  orchestra  gives  an  equivocal,  unconclusive  response. 


(4)  Reiterated  triplet  figure  in  winds  seems  to  calm  and  quiet  the  mood.    Strings  placidly  recall  the  beauty  of  (4);  it 
finally  disappears  in  the  cellos.    Clarinet  voices  a  tender,  caressing  close. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

Composed  in  1888 
Peter  Dyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Third  Movement:  Valse  —  A  major;  Allegro  moderato 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)  Melody  in  violins.    Note  after- 
beats  in  the  accompaniment. 


(1)  Repeated,  more  sonorous. 


(2)  Melody  in  oboes  and  bassoons;  strings  provide    afterbeats. 


(2)  Repeated,  clarinet  solo;  accompaniment  in  strings. 


(1)  New  color  for  Main  Theme:   clarinet  and  bassoon. 


(1)  Repeated  in  winds;  (3)  strings  have  suave 
counterpoint.   The  climactic  statement. 


(4)  Bassoon,  repeated  by  upper  winds.   The  Prin 
cipal  Song  ends  with  a  firm,  clear  cadence. 
Trio  begins  without  any  bridge. 


73 


81 


89 


127 


145 


153 


161 
169 


178 
186 


198 


214 


228 


241 


256 
266 


(5)  Minor  key;  scherzo  mood  suggested 
in  strings;  winds  sustain  harmony. 


(5)  Repeated  in  violas  in  lower  pitch. 


(5)  A  two-measure  figure  is  derived  from  the  previous  phrase 
and  is  tossed  about  among  the  strings,  and  later  the  winds. 
The  effect  is  a  2/4  meter  superimposed  on  the  basic  3/4. 
Later  the  same  motive  returns  in  3/4.   Though  the  mood 
of  the  Principal  Song  is  a  waltz,  the  Trio  projects  the 
modified  Scherzo  character. 


Spiccato 


(5)  Almost  unobtusively  the  F#  minor  key  returns  and  the  violins  take  up  the  Trio  theme  as  in  measures  73-80.    Repeated 
in  the  violas  as  in  81-88. 
Two  bars  provide  the  connection  with  the  D.  C.  of  the  Main  Theme. 


(1)  Thematic  material  identical;  new  colors  and  new  decorative  counterpoints  in  strings.    Oboe  has  the  melody. 


(1)  Copy  of  12  and  following. 


(2)  Copy  of  20  and  following. 


(2)  Copy  of  28  and  following. 


(1)  Copy  of  37  and  following. 


(1)  Winds;  (3)  strings;  copy  of  45  and  following. 


(4)  Bassoon;  copy  of  57  and  following.    Crisp  cadence.    Coda  commences  without  pause  or  bridge. 


(6)  New  melody,  though  derived  from  (1).  It 
develops  a  crescendo  but  gives  way  to  a 
modest  cadence. 


(6)  Repetition  of  214  and  following. 


(7)  Elision  of  the  cadence  enables  this 
phrase  in  bassoons  and  clarinets  to 
enter  in  the  cadence  measure.    It  is  a 
modified  form  of  the   Motto  theme. 


dim. 


Repetition  of  the  cadence  harmonies. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

Composed  in  1888 
Peter  Dyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Fourth  Movement:  E  major  and  E  minor;  Andante  maestoso  ■ 

Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)     Motto    theme  in  major.   Pt.  I  strings 
sonorous;  II  trumpets  and  heavy 
brass;  III  upper  winds,  strings  < 
triplet  figure;  II  brass;  III  re- 
placed by  Transition  to  (2) 


Andante   maestoso 


58 


(2)  Bold,  vigorous  theme  symmetrical 
in  design;  repeated  full  orchestra 
and  extended,  leading  into  (3). 


82 


(3)  Is  a  new  counterpoint  to  (2). 


99 


a. 

w 


(4)  Is  another  phrase  derived  from  (2)  and 
imitated  one  bar  late  in  lower  strings. 
Tension  is  created,  and  a  climax  develops. 


128 


(5)  After  a  sudden  diminuendo  the  winds 
sing  this  intense  and  sustained  melody 
over  a  gruff  and  martial  bass.    The 
phrase  is  repeated  and  extended. 


|M  r  r  Vr  fr~y 


Derived  from  (2) 


U 


172 


(6)  Brass  sound  the    Motto    theme; 
interjections  by  scales  in  strings 
and  winds. 


202 
218 


(2)  No  key  change;  forceful. 


(2)  Further  repetition,  new  key. 


234 


(5)  In  low  instruments;  fragment  of  (2)  in 
upper  strings;  repeated  with  (5)  in  upper 
winds;  again  in  lower  strings  and  bassoons; 
then  oboe  and  clarinet. 


267 


First  three  notes  of  (2)  are  repeated 
to  effect  transition. 


296 


(7)  An  intensified  restatement  of  (2)  by 
virtue  of  added  melody.    Phrases  in- 
verted  and  repeated. 


frffW  rfff  fiTi  rrff 


325 


(3)  Copy  of  measures  83-98;  same  key  and  orchestration. 


340 


(4)  Copy  of  measures  99-127;  expanded  at  the  end  and  modified  to  achieve  a  new  key  level  for  the  entrance  of  (5). 


378 


(5)  Copy  of  128  and  following.   This  is  a  different  key  than  is  usual  for  the  Subordinate  theme  in  the  Recapitulation.    It  is 
F#  whereas  the  usual  key  would  be  the  tonic:    E  major.   It  alternates  between  winds  and  strings  in  upper  registers. 


426 


O 


(6)  Trombones  proclaim  the    Motto    theme  against  scale  passages  in  strings  and  strong  harmonic  rhythm  in  wood  winds 
and  horns.   This  is  the  climactic  statement  of  all  that  was  implied  in  the  several  variants  that  have  emerged  from 
the  initial  statement  in  E  minor  by  the  solo  clarinet.   Trumpets  join  later. 


472 


(1)  After  2  bars  of  swirling  figures  in  winds,  strings  announce  (1)  fortissimo. 


490 


504 


(1)  Continued  in  trumpets  with  more  agitated  figures  for  decoration. 

i 


546 
565 


(3)  PRESTO  tempo;  the  upward  sweeping  figures 
of  this  theme  give  grace  and  buoyancy  to  the 
pompous  and  heavy  preceding  section. 


(8)  The  Main  Theme  of  the  1st  movement, 
now  in  major 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6  in  B  MINOR,  Op.  74  -  "Pathetique" 

Composed  in  1893 
Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

First  Movement:  B  minor;  Adagio  —  Allegro  non  troppo 
Sonata  Allegro  Design 
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(1)  ADAGIO.    Bassoon  over  lower  strings.    Phrases  repeated 
with  cadence  measure  extended.    Note  how  a  mood  is  ^ 

created  by  pitch  level  and  orchestral  color. 


(2)  ALLEGRO.  Previous  theme  is  intensified  rhythmically.  1st  phrase, 
strings;  2nd,  winds;  further  extension  leads  to  a  high  point  in  strings 
from  which  the  next  theme  appears  without  arresting  preparation. 


(3)  Scale  segments  contrast  with  dance  rhythm  figure;  the  2-bar  phrase 
is  colored  in  various  ways,  and  other  brief  musical  ideas  follow, 
scattered  through  the  orchestra. 


(4)  As  a  climax  to  the  preceding,  the  brass  proclaim  this  short  subject 
against  the  agitated  figuration  that  has  been  going  on.    This  area 
exhibits  the  point  of  highest  intensity  for  the  Main  Theme. 


(5) 


ANDANTE.    D  major.    Strongest  kind  of  contrast  is  presented  between  Main  and 
Subordinate  Themes.    Cellos  and  violins,  muted;  period  extended. 


(6)  Canonic  imitation,  1  bar  late,  flute  and  bassoon;  rhythm  in  strings  is  derived 
from  (3);  repeated,  clarinet  and  bassoon  on  dominant 
harmony.  Note  the  rising  scale  passage  in  brass. 
Further  repetition,  all  winds  against  bassoons;  climax. 


(5) 


Agitated  harmony  as  accompaniment  to  the  more  intense  repetition  of 
(5)  in  upper  strings. 


(7)  Over  a  long  pedal  point,  the  intensity  of  (5)  subsides  in  this  descending  Melody" 


(5)  Solo  clarinet;  color  gives  added  meaning  to  theme,  previously  in  strings, 


ALLEGRO.  Fortissimo  chord  and  aggressive  motif  in  lower  register 

(2)  Developed  in  fugal  style  with  a  countersubject  that  is  wild  7 

and  forward  driving.    A  section  of  great  intensity  is 
developed.  


&j  J   JTij.  J-TJ>  fJ.oh,JfC* 


(8)  Appears  at  the  climax  of  the  excitement,  which  seems  to  have 
thus  expended  its  energy  and  subsides  in  its  tension.  Horns 
and  brass  intone  solemn  harmony  which  stirs  again  to  a 
reprise  of  the  conflict,  which  again  dies  out. 


&i  j  T ,  mn 


(2)  Fragments  appear  over  a  pedal  point  in  horns;  timidly  at  first; 
then  with  increased  strength  and  more  frequently;  finally,  as  if  as- 
sured of  ultimate  opportunity  for  fullest  expression,  it  sweeps  on  to  (2) 


(2a) 


Strings  answered  immediately  by  winds  for  each  fragments.    An 
intense  re-statement  is  thus  obtained. 


(2)  Further  intensification  by  rhythmic  changes  in  the 
harmonic  background;  added  conflict  in  brass. 


(9)  Expression  of  intensity.    Fulfillment  of  (1) 


10 


(10)  Added  melodic  line  further  increases  the  emotional  climax; 
note  that  it  is  in  relatively  simple  rhythmic  design,  and  broad 
in  melodic  contour;  differs  from  all  previous  climaxes. 


(5) 


ANDANTE.    B  major.    Melodic  line  is  identical  with  90-100, 
but  much  more  highly  colored  and  emotionally  intense. 


ii 


(11)  Pedal  point.    Mood  relaxes.    Strings. 


(5)  Solo  clarinet;  new  color  in  accompaniment. 


Strings  pizzicato  repeat  descending  scale  line.  Over  it  in  solemn 
colors  the  trombones  and  trumpets  intone  (12);  repeated  in  upper 
winds;  horns,  trombones -tuba  extend  the  tonic  harmony  softly. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    3  flutes  (piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6  in  B  MINOR,  Op.  74  -  "Pathetique" 

Composed  in  1893 
Peter  Dyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Second  Movement:  D  major;  Allegro  con  grazia 
Song  and  Trio  Design 
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(1)  Cellos  sound  theme.    Unusual  rhythmic 
characteristics;  continued  in  all  themes. 


(1)  Wood  winds  repeat  theme;  cellos 
have  counter  theme. 


(2)  Melodic  line  varied;  rhythm  substantially 
the  same.    Strings  announce  this  theme. 


(2)  Wood  winds  repeat  theme. 


(1)  Winds  sound  theme;  pizzicato  scales 
in  strings  (3). 


(1)  Strings  present  theme;  consequent 
phrase  reverses  color;  (4)  in  horns. 


As  strings  continue  the  climax,  trumpets  and 
trombones  add  (4),  ascending  scale. 


(5)  Same  key,  rhythm  and  almost  identical  rhythm 
violins  color  theme. 


(6)  Continuing  the  emphasis  on  3rd  beat  of 
rhythm,  this  is  a  variant  of  (5). 


(5)  Copy  of  Part  I.    Note  the  pedal  point 
on  tonic  note  throughout  the  Trio. 


First  measures  of  (5)  and  (1)  are 
alternated  between  strings  and  winds. 


(1)  Thematic  material  identical  with  1  -8; 
violins  and  cellos  in  octaves. 


(1)  Copy  of  9-16;  observe  the  counter- 
point in  cellos. 


(2)  Copy  of  17-24.    Strings  sound  theme. 


(2)  Copy  of  25-32.    Winds  repeat  theme. 


(1)  Copy  of  33-40.    Winds  (1); 
strings  (3). 


(1)  Strings  as  in  41-44.    (1)  and  (4)  as  in  45-48 


(1)  and  (4)  as  in  49-56. 


(7)  Interesting  scale  passage  rising  through  strings;  two  4-measure  phrases. 


Pedal  point  continues  from  preceding;  fragment  of  (5)  is  heard  in  cellos 


164         First  measure  of  (5)  repeated  in  solo  winds,  then  in  octaves 


172         First  measures  of  (1)  and  (5)  are  dialogued  between  violins  and  clarinets 
1781 


INSTRUMENTATION:   3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
strings. 
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SYMPHONY  NO,  6  in  B  MINOR,  Op.  74  -  "Pathetique" 

Composed  in  1893 
Peter  Dyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Third  Movement:  March  Scherzo  —  G  major;  Allegro  molto  vivace 
Simulated  Sonatina  Design 
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(1)  Scherzo  mood  is  established  in  this  motive;  strings  and  winds. 


(2)  March  theme  is  added  in  oboes;  (1)  continues  in  strings. 


(3)  Another  march  motive  in  strings  and  horns;  (1)  continues 
in  strings. 
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275 


(4)  Added  to  (1)  spread  through  different  instruments. 


(5)  Another  short  march  motive  added  to  (1). 


(6)  Rhythmic  fragment  from  (2)  commences  the  crescendo;  (1)  continues. 


(2)  in  lower  instruments  commences  another  crescendo;  (1)  continues. 

2a 


(2a)  March  takes  precedence  over  (1);  E  major. 


(2a)  Strings,  softly;  march  rhythm  in  horns-clarinets. 


(7)  Winds  and  strings,  dialogued. 


(8)  Strings,  answered  by  winds.    Repeated  three  times. 


(2a)  In  clarinets  and  (1)  in  lower  strings.  Like  71-80. 


(2a)  In  strings  and  (1)  in  lower  strings.  Like  81-92.     (4) 
Material  is  extended  to  provide  for  a  transition  to  (1). 


(1)  Similar  material  to  1-8.   G  major. 


(2)  Similar  to  9-18.    Change  in  color. 


(3)  Violins;  (1)  lower  strings;  (2)  continues  in  oboe  and  horns.    Similar  to 
19-36. 


(4)  Similar  to  37-44. 


(5)  Similar  to  44  and  following,  exeept  for  modulation  to  different  key 


(2)  In  lower  instruments;  crescendo  begins;  similar  to  61  and  following.    The 
first  measure  is  repeated  many  times  and  the  intensity  is  maintained  for 
several  measures.   The  climax  is  interrupted  by  a 
whirlpool  of  scale  passages  between  strings  and  winds 
in  octaves.    The  mood  is  dramatic.  „ 


r  utb,  i 


(2a)  Similar  to  71;  sonority  is  fortissimo;  G  major. 


(2a)  Similar  to  81  and  following;  continued  fortissimo. 


(7)  Similar  to  93  and  following;  different  key  level,  higher. 


(8)  Similar  to  97;  brass  proclaim  harmony;  answered  by  winds  and  strings 


Strong  chords  growing  out  of  previous  material,  ascending  melodic 
line. 


(2)  Dialogued  between  low  and  high  brasses  and  winds  over  pedal  point 


283  (2a)  Strongest  statement  of  the  March  Theme.    G  major.    Full  orchestra 
293  (2a)  Repetition  of  previous  theme;  extension  of  theme  takes  place. 


316 
330 

347 


(9)  In  horns;  (2)  in  basses,  timpani  tuba,  rising  through  entire  orchestra. 

(2)  Crisp,  brilliant  orchestration  of  the  March;  triplet  figure  of  (1)  retained  in  lower  instruments.    Extension  of  tonic 
chords  to  achieve  an  exciting  conclusion  to  the  contest  of  March- Scherzo. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    Piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  strings. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6  in  B  MINOR,  Op.  74  -  "Pathetique" 

Composed  in  1893 
Peter  Dyitch  Tchaikovsky 

'  Fourth  Movement:  Finale  —  B  minor;  Adagio  lamentoso 
Sonatina    Design 
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(1)  Thematic  materials  of  this  movement  are  extremely  simple.    Strings  in 
4-part  harmony  sound  this  theme. 


Strings  and  winds  struggle  for  supremacy  in  this  motive  which  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  (1).    Winds  carry  on  after  the  climax  is  achieved. 


(1)  Antecedent  phrase  is  repeated  as  in  1-4. 

Consequent,  as  in  5  and  following,  is  extended  here  by  bassoons. 


(2)  After  two  measures  of  horn  notes,  1st  violins 
and  violas  sing  this  intensely  emotional  melody. 
Clarinets,  bassoons,  cellos,  basses  supply  the 
melodic  counterpoint.    It  is  repeated  with  trom- 
bones imitating;  crescendo  develops.    D  major. 


(2)  More  intense  orchestration  of  the  same  theme. 


(2)  Still  more  intense  version;  strings  and  trumpets-trombones  dialog  the  theme  with  winds  providing  the  agitation. 
The  high  point  is  reached. 
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Tumultuous  descent  (strings)  from  the  brilliant  climax. 


Reminiscent  of  (2)  though  not  using  same  notes,  the  intensity  of  that  mood  and  its  climax  is  recalled  in  prepara- 
tion for  (1). 


(1)  Similar  to  measures  20-36,  with  the  descending  melody  now  in  horns.    Note  that  this  is  a  return  of  the  material  that 
formed  Part  III  in  the  Exposition. 


(1)  Repetition  of  (1)  for  4  bars,  then  commences  an  agitated  crescendo,  the  phrase  reaching  higher  and  higher  on  each 
repetition  until  it  achieves  the  summit  where  an  intense  struggle  ensues. 


While  this  conflict  is  continuing,  the  trombones  commence  the  statement  of  an  ascending  scale,  carried  out  at 
the  end  by  trumpets;  thus,  a  long  and  intense  mood  of  conflict  is  created. 


(1)  Returns  after  a  moment  of  dramatic  pause;  this  time  winds  and  strings  unite  in  the  FFF  statement.    However,  the 
moment  of  intensity  subsides  and  the  tension  is  succeeded  by  trombones. 


Trombones  and  tuba  proclaim  a  motive  of  three  chords  with  a  dissonance  in  the  second,  resloving  in  the  third.   Though 
solemn,  it  is  also  majestic  and  sublime  in  its  simplicity. 


(2)  Over  a  pedal  point  on  B  in  basses  and  horns,  muted  violins  dialog  fragments  of  (2)  with  muted  violas  and  cellos;  the 
harmony  is  in  winds.   The  minor  mood  pervades  the  continuing  diminuendo  until  only  the  single  note  B  remains. 


INSTRUMENTATION:    3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
tam-tam,  strings. 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  LITERATURE 

Accelerando:    growing  faster;  progressive  increase  of  tempo*. 

Antecedent:    the  first  of  two  melodic  phrases*;  a  statement  which  is  answered  by  a  consequent*  phrase. 

Arpeggio:    the  tones  on  a  chord*  sounded  successively  rather  than  simultaneously;  hence  a  broken- 
chord*. 

Atonal:    lacking  tonality;  not  falling  within  the  boundaries  of  any  key*  or  keys. 

Augmentation:    presentation  of  a  theme  with  the  time  values  of  the  notes  systematically  lengthened 
(usually  doubled);  opposed  to  diminution*. 

Beat:    rhythmic  pulsation  (see  rhythm*,  meter*,  tempo*). 

Binary  (form):    a  musical  form  which  falls  into  two  distinct  parts  or  sections. 

Broken-chord:    a  chord  whose  tones  are  sounded  successively  rather  than  simultaneously;  the  effect  is 
one  of  harmony*  rather  than  of  melody*. 

Cadence:    a  relaxation  of  musical  tension,  marking  off  the  end  of  a  musical  line. 

Cadenza:    an  extended,  elaborate,  or  ornamented  passage  for  a  soloist,  often  if  free  meter. 

Canonic:    a  very  strict  type  of  imitation  of  a  musical  line;  see  imitation*,  fugue*. 

Chord:    formed  by  harmony*,  it  is  a  single  harmonic  unit. 

Chordal,  Chordwise:    used  to  describe  a  melody*  whose  contour  follows  the  tones  of  a  chord;  intervallic* 
melodic  movement. 

Chromatic:    movement  by  half-steps  or  half  tones.    Chromatic  scale*:    scale  built  entirely  of  half  steps. 

Coda:    a  section  of  varying  length  added  to  the  form-proper  at  the  conclusion  of  a  movement;  its  pres- 
ence or  absence  in  no  way  affects  or  alters  the  musical  design*. 

Codetta:    literally,  a  "little  Coda*"  —  it  is  usually  applied  to  passages  appended  to  sections  within  a 
movement,  as  opposed  to  the  coda  at  the  end  of  the  movement. 

Color:    used  in  reference  to  the  tone  qualities  of  musical  instruments.    The  extent  to  which  color  is 
utilized  for  its  own  quality  of  musical  expression  varies  greatly  with  different  composers. 

Concerto:    a  sonata*  for  solo  instrument  or  instruments  and  orchestra. 

Consequent:    the  second  of  two  melodic  phrases*;  an  answer  to  the  statement  of  an  antecedent*  phrase. 

Consonance:    traditionally,  a  simultaneous  combination  of  sounds  (harmony*)  which  is  pleasing  to  the 
ear.    Because  of  radical  changes  in  taste  from  century  to  century  or  even  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation as  to  what  is  "pleasing,"  the  term  is  all  but  useless  as  a  critical  criterion. 

Counter-melody:    a  melody  sounded  in  opposition  to  or  complimentary  to  the  principal  musical  subject. 
The  movement  of  the  counter -melody  is  frequently  restricted  by  the  original  idea,  so  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  counter-melody  is  by  no  means  a  certain  indication  of  counterpoint*. 

Counterpoint,  Contrapuntal:    a  musical  texture  resulting  from  emphasis  on  linear  rather  than  vertical 
aspects.    See  Polyphony*. 

Crescendo:    growing  louder;  increasing  volume. 

Cyclic:    denoting  compositions  in  which  a  theme*  or  motive*  is  common  to  several,  or  all  of  the  move- 
ments. 

Da  Capo  (form):    a  ternary*  musical  form  in  which  the  third  part  is  a  return  of  the  first  part.    Frequent- 
ly the  repetition  is  not  written  out,  but  indicated  with  the  abbreviation  D.  C.    In  this  instance  the 
music  has  the  deceptive  appearance  of  a  binary*  form,  but  must  be  considered  ternary. 

♦Indicates  term  defined  in  this  Glossary 
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Design:    sometimes  used  synonymously  with  form*,  design  however  is  more  frequently  used  to  designate 
a  specific  musical  form,  e.g.,  Theme  and  Variation,  Song  and  Trio,  Sonata-Allegro,  Rondo,  etc. 

Diatonic:    melodic  movement  following  a  scale*  line. 

Diminuendo:    growing  softer;  decreasing  volume. 

Diminution:    presentation  of  a  theme  with  the  time  values  of  the  notes  systematically  shortened  (usually 
halved);  opposed  to  augmentation*. 

Dissonance:    traditionally,  a  simultaneous  combination  of  tones  (harmony*)  which  produces  a  tension 
requiring  resolution  to  a  consonant  (pleasing  or  relaxing)  harmonic  arrangement.    Like  consonance*, 
the  term  has  undergone  drastic  changes  in  meaning. 

Dominant  chord  (harmony):    the  chord  constructed  on  the  fifth  tone  of  the  scale*. 

Dominant  key:    a  new  tonal  level  which  has  as  the  first  tone  of  its  scale*  the  5th  tone  of  the  scale  of  the 
old  key. 

Duple  meter:    rhythmic  organization  by  groupings  of  two  (2,  4,  etc). 

Episode:    an  intermediate  or  incidental  section;  in  a  sonata-allegro*  design,  usually  between  the  Main 
and  Subordinate  Themes;  in  a  fugue*,  between  the  statements  of  the  theme,  and  thematically  derived 
from  the  fugue -theme. 

Extension:    expansion  of  a  musical  phrase*  through  the  addition  of  new  or  related  musical  material. 

Fermata:    an  interruption  of  the  motion  and  rhythm,  indicated  by  the  sign  C\,  which  the  performer  holds 
as  long  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Form:    in  the  general  sense,  the  organization  of  tones.   Frequently  used  to  designate  a  specific  musical 
pattern,  see  Design*. 

Forte:    loudly. 

Fortissimo:    very  loudly. 

Fugal:    texture  of  a  fugue*  utilized  as  a  technique  or  device  in  another  design. 

Fughetta:    a  short  fugue.* 

Fugue:    a  musical  form  whose  basis  is  polyphonic*  with  a  self-sufficiency  of  all  parts  maintained.    A 
distinctive  feature,  often  used  effectively  in  other  musical  forms,  is  the  opening  in  which  each  voice 
enters  in  turn  with  the  same  melody. 

Glissando:    a  sliding  effect  from  one  note  to  another,  executed  to  include  all  of  the  intermediate  notes. 

Harmony:    musical  tones  sounded  simultaneously. 

Homophonic:    melody*  with  harmonic  accompaniment. 

Imitation:    repetition  of  a  musical  idea  by  another  instrument  or  instruments;  it  may  be  exact  repetition, 
modified,  or  in  fragments. 

Interval:    The  relation  of  two  tones  with  regard  to  pitch;  an  interval  is  harmonic  if  between  simultane- 
ous tones;  melodic  if  between  successive  tones. 

Introduction:    a  section  of  varying  length  added  to  the  form-proper  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement.    Its 
presence  or  absence  seldom  affects  the  musical  design. 

Inversion:   a  common  musical  device  in  which  the  theme  is  turned  upside  down,  or  "mirrored." 

Irregular  Meter:    rhythmic  organization  which  is  neither  consistently  duple*  nor  triple*,  e.g.  a  meter 
of  five,  which  commonly  alternates  groupings  of  three  and  two. 

Key:    the  tonal  center  about  which  the  melody  and  harmony  moves. 

Legato:    a  smooth,  connected  execution  of  a  musical  line  with  no  breaks  between  the  tones. 

Melody:    a  series  of  musical  tones. 
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Meter:   the  measurement  of  the  pulsations  of  rhythm*  and  their  organization  into  groups,  by  strong  and 
weak  beats  (pulsations). 

Minor  scale:    one  of  the  arbitrary  patterns  in  which  scales  are  organized. 

Modulation:    movement  to  a  new  key*,  or  tonal  level. 

Monophonic:    single  voice  (unaccompanied)  melody. 

Motive:    a  group  of  tones  in  succession  or  combination,  which  through  repetition  or  evolution,  reveals 
itself  to  be  a  motivating  force  in  the  creation  of  musical  form. 

Ostinato  (Basso  Ostinato):    "Obstinate  bass"  -a  theme  in  the  bass  which  repeats  over  and  over  while 
other  parts  add  a  varying  counterpoint*. 

Passacaglia:    a  musical  form  based  entirely  on  an  extended  ostinato*,  forming  a  continuous  set  of 
variations*;  originally  a  slow  dance  in  3/4  time. 

Pedal  Point:    a  note  held  in  one  voice,  while  the  other  voices  offer  varying  harmonies  and  add  counter- 
point. 

Period:    a  short  musical  passage  complete  in  itself,  and  unbroken  in  continuity.    It  consists  of  two  or 
more  phrases*,  and  thus  is  a  musical  "sentence." 

Phrase:    the  basic  unit  of  musical  line;  in  musical  grammar  it  may  be  compared  to  the  phrase  in  the 
structure  of  a  sentence. 

Piano:    softly. 

Pizzicato:    in  the  playing  of  stringed  instruments,  plucking  the  strings. 

Polyphonic:    two  or  more  self-sufficient  melodic  lines,  heard  simultaneously. 

Ritardando:    (Rit.;  Ritard.):    growing  slower;  progressive  decrease  of  tempo. 

Rhythm:    repetition  or  recurrence  of  a  pulsation. 

Rondo:    an  important  musical  form,  of  which  several  types  may  be  distinguished:    First  Rondo:    (ABA); 
Second  Rondo:    (ABACA):    and  Third  Rondo:    (ABACABA). 

Sequence:    repetition  of  a  thematic  idea  successively  at  different  pitch  levels. 

Scales:    stepwise  succession  of  tones  according  to  arbitrary  patterns;  see  major*,  minor*. 

Scherzo:    a  rapidly  articulated  passage,  or  extended  piece,  of  a  playful  character;  usually  the  third, 
occasionally  the  second  movement  of  a  sonata,  quartet,  or  symphony.    Introduced  by  Beethoven  to 
replace  the  minuet. 

Sonata:    a  composition  in  several  movements,  of  which  the  first  movement  (and  possibly  others)  are 
commonly  in  the  Sonata-Allegro*  form. 

Sonata-Allegro  (form):    the  most  complicated  and  perhaps  the  most  important  ternary*  form.    Its  three 
major  sections  are:    A.  (Exposition,  a  statement  of  material);  B.  (Development,  manipulation  or 
exploitation  of  ideas  stated  in  A);  A'  (Recapitulation,  restatement  with  modifications  of  the  Exposi- 
tion). 

Sonatina:    a  musical  form  closely  related  to  the  Sonata-Allegro*  from;  the  internal  plans  of  the  two  de- 
signs are  similar,  except  that  the  Sonatina  lacks  the  middle  (development)  section. 

Song  and  Trio:    an  important  ternary*  musical  form,  ABA.    It  is  usually  encountered  in  the  minuet  or 
scherzo  movements  of  Symphonies*,  String  Quarters*,  etc. 

Staccato:    an  abrupt  style  in  which  the  tones  of  a  musical  line  are  executed  with  breaks  between  them; 
i.e.  detached,  separated,  sometimes  short. 

String  Quartet:    a  sonata*  for  four  stringed  instruments,  the  usual  instrumentation  being  two  violins, 
viola  and  '  cello. 
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Subdominant:    the  chord  constructed  on  the  fourth  degree  of  the  scale*,  a  contrast  to  the  dominant*. 

Subject:    any  theme,*  or  passage  with  a  definite  character  which  recurs  as  a  basic  constructive  part  of 
a  composition.    Often  used  synonomously  with  "Theme*",  but  generally  thought  of  as  less  complete, 
i.e.  a  phrase  taken  as  a  "theme"  for  treatment  throughout  a  composition.    Identified  most  generally 
with  the  Fugue*  form. 

Symphony:    a  sonata*  for  orchestra. 

Syncopation:    an  artificial  shift  in  rhythmic  emphasis,  so  that  the  accents  fall  on  weak  beats  (see  meter*). 

Tempo:    the  speed  at  which  the  pulsation  of  rhythm*  occurs. 

Ternary:    a  musical  form  which  falls  into  three  distinct  parts,  ABA.    The  term  may  also  refer  to  the 
design  of  one  part  or  section  of  a  musical  form,  aba. 

Theme:    as  distinguished  from  a  motive*  which  is  only  a  germ  of  thematic  formation,  a  theme  is  a  mu- 
sical thought  which  is  more  or  less  complete,  or  so  far  developed  as  to  present  a  characteristic  form, 
and  which  recurs  throughout  a  composition.    It  may  be  essentially  melodic,  harmonic,  or  rhythmic  in 
character.    It  is  often  used  synonomously  with  the  word  "subject".*    Generally  the  word  "theme"  is 
used  when  referring  to  the  basic  material  of  the  Theme  and  Variation,*  Sonata,*  and  Symphony  forms. 

Theme  and  Variations:    a  musical  form  in  which  a  "theme"  --usually  a  self-sufficient  section  in  ter- 
nary* or  binary*  design --is  elaborated  or  embellished  in  a  series  of  parallel  sections  (variations). 

Tonic  chord  (harmony):    the  chord  constructed  on  the  first  tone  of  the  scale*. 

Tonic  key:  the  original  tonal  level,  which  serves  as  a  point  of  reference  in  the  course  of  the  movement 
when  the  music  modulates  to  new  tonal  levels,  of  which  the  dominant*  key  is  likely  to  be  a  prominent 
one. 

Tonality  or  Tonal  Center:    a  tone  or  key*  on  which  the  melodic  and  harmonic  movement  centers. 

Triple  meter:    rhythmic  organization  by  groupings  of  three  (3,  6,  9,  etc). 

Tutti:    meaning  "all";  in  orchestral  music,  those  sections  in  which  the  entire  orchestra  plays. 

Whole-tone  scale:    one  of  the  arbitrary  patterns  in  which  scales  are  organized.    In  this  scale  all  tones 
are  a  whole  step  from  either  neighbor;  the  scale  is  closely  associated  with  Debussy  and  Impression- 
istic music. 
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